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THE INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


O one prominently connected with [ts New President, Philip A. S. Franklin—A Friend of the Ameri- 
can Milling Trade and an Upright, Able and Efficient 
Official Receives Deserved Recognition and Promotion 


ocean transportation has been a bet- 

ter or more consistent friend to the 
American milling industry, in relation to 
its export flour trade, than Philip A. S. 
Franklin, who last week was elected 
president of that great corporation, the 
International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany, hence his deserved recognition, will 
give pleasure and satisfaction to export- 
ing millers, who are thereby assured that, 
in the future of their foreign trade, they 
will have the influence toward the fairest 
possible treatment of one who has always 
shown himself well disposed toward them 
and willing to give the trade every pos- 
sible advantage’ consistent with a just 
and reasonable consideration of the car- 
rier’s rights. 

Mr. Franklin is one of the few ocean 
transportation officials who have looked 
further afield than the immediate source 
of cargoes, and have considered, with in- 
terest and sympathy and the utmost fair- 
ness, the origin of ocean freights from 
the point of view of the western shipper, 
and especially of the miller desirous of 
extending his trade abroad. He has al- 
ways had a clear understanding of the 
difficulties in the way of the western ex- 
porter, and he has done his best to expe- 
dite and encourage the business between 
the American miller and his customer 
across the ocean. 

There have been times when it was im- 
possible for Mr. Franklin to concede 
what was demanded by the American 
milling trade; he has even been obliged, 
on occasion, to oppose it, yet, under all 
circumstances, he has performed his duty 
as he saw it, with such consummate tact 
and straightforwardness as to preserve 
the respect and sincere good will, as well 
as the personal friendship, of those to 
whom, officially, he has been opposed. 

Moreover, American millers who were 
familiar with Mr. Franklin’s business 
career have been proud of what he has 
accomplished; have recognized his great 
ability and remarkable capacity, and have 
been pleased to observe that, through all 
the vast difficulties which have surrounded 
the ocean transportation business, its 
complexities and huge responsibilities, he 
has gone steadily and consistently for- 
ward, never varying from the fixed prin- 
ciples of his character. ‘Chey are, there- 
fore, as much pleased and gratified at the 
Tecent promotion which has come to him 
as if it were a matter of individual and 
personal concern to them. 

Success has not spoiled Mr. Franklin 
in the least. His courtesy and good- 
breeding shown in dealings with all those 
who come in contact with him remain the 
Same as when he was comparatively ob- 
Scure. One thing which may not be known 
to those who are not familiar with the 
facts, and which reflects the highest credit 
upon his character, is the fine relationship 
that exists between Mr. Franklin and the 
employees of his company. His kindness 
and consideration ‘toward them is the 
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theme upon which they are always de- 
lighted to talk, and their loyalty and af- 
fection for the head of the company, 
never too busy or preoccupied to give his 
personal attention to their welfare, are 
remarkably strong. 

Mr. Franklin has gone through a most 
trying experience since the beginning of 
the war. As receiver of the company his 





retirement of the latter, he succeeded to 
the position. In 1898 he became general 


manager of the company, and four years 
thereafter its president. When the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company was 
formed, in 1903, the. Atlantic Transport 
Company became one of its subsidiary 
corporations, and Mr. Franklin was made 
its vice-president. 


In 1913 he became a 


Philip A. S. Franklin 


responsibilities have been enormous and 
his work tremendously exacting, but he 
has been fully equal to all demands upon 
him, It is very largely due to his splen- 
did executive ability that the company 
has been enabled to show such large earn- 
ings as to make its reorganization and 
rehabilitation possible, and he receives the 
presidency as a fitting recognition of his 
efforts. 

Philip Albright Small Franklin en- 
tered the employ of the Atlantic Trans- 
port Line, of Baltimore, in a junior 
capacity in 1889. Upon the establishment 
of the company’s service from New York 
to London, in 1892; he was transferred 
to the former city as assistant to the New 
York manager. Three years later, on the 


director of the company. When the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Company 
defaulted on the interest of its bonds, 
and a receivership became necessary, he 


was appointed its receiver, a position he- 


has occupied until the present time. 





COURTS AND THE BAKERS 

An attempt by W. J. Temple, a Los 
Angeles baker who sells bread under the 
registered trade-mark “Faultless,” to re- 
strain a competitor, George B. Gordon, 
from marketing bread under the name 
“Peerless” and a similar label and wrap- 
per, has failed in the courts. 

It appears Temple adopted the name 
“Faultless” about two years before Gor- 
don chose the mark “Peerless,” and Tem- 
ple alleged that Gordon copied the gen- 
eral design, color, etc., of plaintiff’s label, 


and adopted a similar wrapper. On suit 
to restrain Gordon from continuing his 
claimed practices, there was a conflict in 
the evidence as to whether confusion had 
resulted in the public mind to plaintiff's 
injury. In affirming an order of the 
superior court, which dissolved a tempo- 
rary restraining order, the California 
District Court of Appeals said: 
“Temple’s case does not appear to be 
based upon any claim of exclusive right 
by reason of a trade-mark, since the 
trade-mark as registered by him relates 
only to the name or quality of the —- 
sold. The claims asserted by him are base 
upon ‘the principle that, in the interest 
of fair commercial dealing, courts of 


equity, where one has been first in the 


field doing business under a given name, 
will protect that person to the extent of 
making competitors use reasonable pre- 
cautions to prevent deceit and fraud upon 
the public and upon the business first in 
the field.’ 

“In view of the nature of the relief 
demanded, and in view of the conflicting 
evidence which came before the superior 
court, we are unable to say that Tem- 
ple’s right to a temporary injunction was 
conclusively establis 
abused its discretion in denying it.” 

WIFE AS BUSINESS OWNER 


The case of Lake Grocery Co. vs. Chios- 
tri, lately passed upon by the North 
Dakota Supreme Court, involved the right 
of a seller of bakery supplies to recover 
against a widow on the ground that she 
was the actual owner of the business, 
although it was conducted under her hus- 
band’s name—Otto’s bakery—the supplies 
having been sold during his lifetime. 

The trial court ordered dismissal of 
the suit, but the Supreme Court reversed 
the judgment, holding that there was 
ample evidence to go to the jury on the 
question whether defendant was not the 
real owner of the business, and her hus- 
band merely her managing agent. This 
evidence consisted in the facts that for 
several years checks to pay the debts of 
the bakery business had nm issued in 
her name; that a bill of sale covering the 
interest of a former associate in the busi- 
ness had been executed in her favor; and 
that the husband had declared that de- 
fendant owned the place. 

It was further decided by the Supreme 
Court that defendant might be held liable 
on proof that she owned the bakery and 
that the goods were delivered there to the 
person in charge, although they may not 
have been charged to her originally. 

CALIFORNIA EGG LAW INVALID 


In the issue of The Northwestern Miller 
of July 26 we referred to a decision 
which adjudged to be void the Oregon 
law which attempted to discriminate 
against imported eggs. In this connection 
it is interesting to know that a similar 
California law has been knocked out, as 
shown by the decision of the California 
Supreme Court handed down in the case 
of W. M. Foley. 

The California act, which was adopted 
at tlie 1915 session of the legislature, for- 
bade sale of imported eggs unless each 
one should be stamped “Imported.” The 
Supreme Court holds that it might be 
proper for a state to require the age of 
eggs to be disclosed, or to require label- 
ing to show any other matter affecting 
their freshness, but declares that the law 
in question is void for unreasonableness 
and as interfering with foreign commerce, 
in that eggs might be imported to cer- 
tain points in the state from British Co- 
jumbia or Mexico in less time than they 
could be shipped from other intrastate 
points, to say nothing of shipments from 
other states. A. L. H. Srreer, 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES RYE BREAD? 





Proportion of Rye Flour Needed—Peculiar Characteristics of this Flour, 
and Proper Method of Handling it to Produce the 
Best Kinds of Rye Bread 


By Emit Braun 
Expert and Consulting Baker 


“What proportion of rye flour should 
be used as an ingredient, before the prod- 
uct could properly be designated rye 
bread?” 

The above question was submitted to 
me recently, with a request to define the 
most important kinds of rye bread. 

In answer, I might quote from my re- 
cent address before the Cereal Conference 
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at St. Paul (the address appeared in the 
bakery number for July of The North- 
western Miller). There are several dis- 
tinct classes of rye bread made, and 
nearly every nationality has its own 
choice. Having a cosmopolitan popula- 
tion in this country, we find most every 
kind of rye bread, from the whitest New 
York “Half-rye” to the heavy Westpha- 
lian “Pumpernickel,” the Russian solid 
“Blackbread” (large round, solid loaves), 
the Bohemian “Full rye” or North Ger- 
man “Schwarzbrot,” the Vienna “Gerstel” 
and Hamburger “Tafelbrot,” not to for- 
get the “Milwaukee” rye bread. 

The ow gee of rye flour used in any 
rye dough, however, depends on the 
working method or skill of the baker 
principally, and I might mention again, 
that for no other kind of bread does the 
method of fermentation differ so widely 
as for rye bread. 

When making a straight dough (with- 
out sponge or sauer), which is used by a 
good many bakers nowadays for con- 
venience’s sake, we certainly cannot use as 
much pure rye flour in the dough as when 
first setting a sponge or making a “sauer.” 
I will endeavor to explain the reasons for 
this in this article. 

Rye resembles wheat in its total chemi- 
cal composition more than any other ce- 
real, as shown in the following tables: 


TABLE NO. 1 
c— Per cent——, 
‘ Rye Wheat 
BEOIBEUTO ccccccccccecocces 10.50 10.62 


PROCOIGS cccvccsccccccccce 12.25 12.23 
Ether extract (fat) ....... 1.50 1.77 
CEUES. BRGE sc cbecccwcvccsos 2.10 2.36 
BEE sé ve cbtes Gives ceevecsivs 1.90 1.82 
COPRORPEGFRtES cece cei cevce 71.76 71.18 


Prof. Goodfellow gives the following 
analysis: 
TABLE NO. 2 


co Per cent——, 
Rye Wheat 


Ll. SO CCE TT TET 12.78 12.61 
NO a wendenereveetovens 59.29 63.57 
POE ces neeebdeodeprcreocecee 1.43 1,48 
Sugar and other soluble 

carbohydrates .......... 5.06 3.21 
Insoluble albumin ........ 9.22 9.63 
Soluble albumin .......... 6.35 4.92 
Cellulose fiber ..........0. 3.39 2.86 
BE Kawi vederoceveneccvece 1.98 1.72 


However, the character or composition 
of the proteids in rye is very different 
from the character of the proteids in 
wheat. 

Rye proteids consist principally of 
gliadin, soluble in alcohol; leucosin, solu- 
ble in water; edestin and proteose, soluble 
in salt solution,—while in wheat, the prin- 
cipal protein substance is gluten, a com- 
bination of soluble gliadin and glutenin, 
which is not soluble in either water, salt 
solution or alcohol. The glutenin, as we 
all know, gives the resisting quality and 
tenacity in a dough, and over one-thifd 
of the total proteids in wheat flour are 
glutenin. 

_ Since we miss this glutenin altogether 
in rye flour, it is no wonder we have to 


Figure 1 


make a rye dough stiffer (because it 
slackens down more during fermenta- 
tion) and scale off a rye loaf heavier. 
This is due to its lacking in expansion. A 
aoa of rye dough will never produce as 
arge a loaf of bread as a pound of wheat 
dough. 

Consequently, rye flour’ being more 
sticky and lacking in spring and snap, it 
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requires a different fermentation, and 
more skill and experience on the part of 
the baker to produce a well-baked, pal- 
atable loaf of rye bread, containing 50 
per cent or more of pure rye flour. 

Furthermore, rye flour contains more 
natural sugar and more soluble albumin 
than wheat flour, which naturally hastens 
fermentation, and helps the slackening of 
rye dough. 

Of course, lack of expansion in a rye 
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Straight Dough 
(“half rye” loaf) 





at the mill). The object was to see what 
effect the large amount of water used 
would have in the oven. The loaves were 
not cut until the third day and, as expect- 
ed, were quite moist inside. The results 
are illustrated in Figure 1. The whiter, 
higher loaves were made from the blend; 
the dark loaves from a medium dark pure 
rye flour. Each dough was freshened up 
just once. The rye and wheat loaves 
sprang up all right, although the texture 
looks rather rough and coarse, while the 
other loaves lacked .expansion, and a 
large cavity had formed under the crust. 
This is not an uncommon complaint, espe- 
cially if the oven has too much flashheat, 
which causes crust to form too fast, pre- 
venting the steam created during the 
baking inside of the loaf from escaping. 
For this reason, rye bread is usually 
washed before going in the oven. 

There is also a difference in the quality 
of rye from every crop. For instance, 
the rye from last year’s crop (1915) was 
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This ought to be some encouragement 
for every baker to do his best to make 4 
splendid loaf of rye bread, and give his 
trade a loaf worthy of the name. And it 
should be a special inducement this year, 
when wheat flour is so very high, 

But while the rye flour is so good, we 
must also see that we adjust our fermen- 
tation accordingly. We can use a larger 
proportion of rye in the dough, or blend 
and make the dough softer, because it wil! 
not slack.down so much as usual. 

The following table shows the increased 
absorption, as compared with last year’s 
rye. However, one thing will be noticed, 
the blended rye (wheat and rye mixed at 
the mill) does not take as much water as 
last year. This would indicate that the 
wheat flour added is not as strong as 
last year. However, that might be ac- 
counted for by the new-wheat flour being 
very young as yet, while the 1915 tests 
were made last June, or toward the end 
of the season. 


TABLE NO. 3 


Absorption of rye flour—pure ryes— 


No. 


1. (A) PUPS WIR BIOs. ccc ecco sesonvwovess 
CB) PUPS WHIRS BIG. occ ccccccvcvvccccce 
UPS, BBGIUER THO occ ci ciccvceceves 
COP Fe MOO BIG oa ce ecacsbcveces 
8. (@) PUre GAPE TYG secevccccccccccccsoes 
CO) Wee GOO TOD cave cee kac cevcewss cee 


to 
= 
= 

~ 


Absorption of rye and wheat blend— 


1. (a) White or patent rye and wheat..... 
(b) White or patent rye and wheat..... 
2. (a) Medium dark rye and wheat........ 
(b) Medium dark rye and wheat........ 
3. -(a) Dark rye and wheat ..........+056. 
(b) Dark rye and wheat .............45 


extremely high in moisture; so much so, 
that it was almost impossible for the 
miller to get any rye that did not contain 
more or less sprouted kernels. This year 
the weather conditions, before and after 
harvest, were ideal for the maturity and 
conditioning of the new rye crop, there 
practically having been no rain before 
and for several weeks after the harvest- 
ing. 

I do not remember that I ever made 
tests with rye flour before which were as 
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Loaf B 


Sponge Dough 
(“half rye” loaf) 


Showing the results of three distinct methods of fermentation 


loaf is to some extent offset by the great- 
er water absorption of rye flour, which 
means we can get more pounds of dough 
out of a barrel of rye flour than we do 
out of a barrel of wheat flour. (See table 


No. 3.) 

A loaf of rye bread also keeps fresh 
and moist longer in ratio to the per cent 
of pure rye flour used in the dough. 
made several baking tests with doughs 
from pure rye alone, and some made 
from rye and wheat blend (as it is mixed 
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Figure 3 


ideal in every respect as the new samples 
I have just tested. The flour is not only 
very thirsty, but it doughs up fine; is not 
sticky, and is quite springy. The flavor is 
void of that grassy odor so pronounced 
last year, and the color is of a richer, 
clearer hue than I have hardly ever seen. 
There is no gray or dead lifelessness about 
it. Instead the different grades show a 
rich, bright color, from a rich ivory to a 
pure maple or the darkest chocolate, when 
doughed up. 
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Absorp- 
Flour Water tion 
grams c.c, per ct 


eeveccececenes 1915 30 20 67 
ee eceemescewes 1916 30 21 70 
Ceececvencees 1915 . 80 31.5 - 105 
cee eccecseese 1916 30 33.5 112 
ec obevevccece 1916 30 36 120 
eevereccsoeces 1916 30 38 126 
eeeeeececcces 1915 30 24 80 
coecweccecece 1916 30 22.2 74 
ec eevecescsos 1915 30 26 86 
os weeecereces 1916 30 25.2 84 
eceseevoveces 1915 30 30 100 
ce ccceceveces 1916 30 29.3 97 


Now, to answer the original question: 
“What proportion of rye flour should be 
used in a loaf of rye bread?” The baker 
either must buy a pure rye flour from the 
mill, and make his own blend with wheat 
flour, or the mill must state what per cent 
of wheat it has used in the rye and wheat 
blend it sells as such. The blending or 
mixing of wheat and rye at the mill can- 
not be considered as an adulteration or 
deception, because a good many bakers, 
especially when they only make one small 
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“Sauer” and Sponge 
(Bohemian or pure rye loaf) 


used for rye bread 


batch of rye dough a day, prefer to buy 
a rye blend. 

As stated before, rye flour is lacking 
in glutenin,—in stability,—and therefore 
requires a toning up or strengthening 
with more or less wheat flour. The con- 
sumer buys rye bread because he wants 
that peculiar rye taste and rye flavor. 
Regarding the color or lightness, there is 
a great difference of choice, according to 
the whim or nationality of the people 
eating it. Rye bread is not to be con- 
sidered as a health bread, like gluten 
bread, and I have not heard of any case 
where rye bread was prescribed by the 
family physician or specialist as a special 
diet. 


Since flavor and palatability are the 
main factors in a rye loaf, it is up lo the 
baker to suit his particular trade. It 1s 
also one of the characteristics of rye flour 
to impart more of its own flavor to 4 
larger amount of wheat flour than any 
other cereal. This means that it takes 4 
comparatively small amount of rye in 4 
dough to give it a good, rich, rye flavor. 
And if the proportion of rye is only “9 

er cent in a dough, it will also tend to 
beep such a loaf, usually called “half 
rye,” fresh and moist for a longer time 
than the average baker’s white bread. 

(Continued on page 247.) 
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“One thing,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
“Roller Mills, “sort of makes me grin. Bakers always has 
| ettin’ on a miller was no better than he 
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terme feelin’ for millers hereafter.” 


should be ef the price of flour was put 


Now the baker is fightin’ to get a little 
: for bread-and the public is yell- 
Pa) in’ for the constable. He’s 
WA cussed ef he does and busted 
he don’t and both ways 
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“3 he oughter have a kindlier 













THE EMBARGO NONSENSE 


it is to be observed that the idea of an 
embargo on exports of wheat, being put 
forth as a panacea for present high 
prices, still finds favor with minds which 
are inclined naturally toward fallacies of 
reasoning. The impossibility of inducing 
Congress to take a step which would bit- 
terly antagonize every farmer in America, 
and inevitably send each and every con- 
gressman who voted for it back to private 
life, there to remain indefinitely, seems 
slight to the fervid and mistaken pro- 
tagonists of this absurd movement. 

Beyond this absolute impossibility there 
are other reasons against the unprece- 
dented step of forbidding wheat exports, 
not even to mention its unconstitutionality. 
If bakers desire to perpetuate the present 
conditions for another season, they could 
find no better way in which to do it than 
by limiting the farmer’s market to do- 
mestic requirements. With such a handi- 
cap facing him, he would largely abandon 
wheat-growing, and turn his attention to 
other crops not subject to a hysterical 
embargo. Next year less wheat would be 
raised in the United States, and conse- 
quently there would be another shortage 
and the continuation of high prices. 

The rank injustice of penalizing the 
farmer because Nature this year has not 
been good to him is obvious. His sole 
compensation for a short wheat crop is 
the additional price he obtains for his 
grain. To many a farmer, in districts 
where wheat has been a partial failure, 
the advance in price has been his salva- 
tion. To rob him of this legitimate and 
natural recompense by class legislation 


would be a most selfish, un : ust and wholly 
unwarranted act. He would be fully jus- 
tified in strongly resenting it. Upon the 


continued welfare of the American farm- 
er depends the entire prosperity of the 
country. He alone produces; all the rest 
of us live by trading upon the products 
of his toil. t 

The Northwestern Miller hesitates to 
Suggest that, back of this movement to 
place an embargo upon wheat exports, 
there lies an ulterior motive not so con- 
cerned with the welfare of the baker and 
the consumer as with the outcome of the 
war, and yet, as practically all of the ex- 
ports of wheat and flour go to the allies, 
it is clear that the proposed prohibition 
would not work to the disadvantage of 
their enemies, An embargo on wheat and 
its products would, therefore, undoubted- 
ly be approved by those in sympathy with 
the central powers. The stubbornness and 
persistency with which this movement 
is being urged, despite its obvious injus- 
tice and its defiance of the inherent right 
of American citizens to sell their products 
in the world’s markets, wherever they are 
wanted and can be delivered, certainly 
affords room for the suspicion that its 
underlying motive is not exclusively in the 
bakers’ and consumers’ interest. 

As for the former, he will do well to 
abandon this will-o’-the-wisp, and confine 
himself to his legitimate business, which is 
not influencing national legislation, but 


making and selling bread. The public 
now fully understands the reason why he 
must advance the price of the loaf; the 
ten-cent unit gives him a splendid oppor- 
tunity to help both the consumer and him- 
self; let him drop this embargo nonsense, 
which will not and cannot come to any- 
thing, and devote himself entirely and ex- 
clusively to the problem of satisfying his 
trade by giving it the full worth of its 
money. 


“CUSSED EF HE DOES, AND BUSTED EF 
HE DON’T” 


The case of the baker is very aptly 
stated by that eminent philosopher, Mr. 
Fetchit, proprietor of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, in the illustrated para- 
graph which heads this column. If he 
advances the price of the loaf, he is 
“cussed,” and if he does not do so, he is 
“busted.” ' His only privilege is to choose 
between the two horns of the dilemma, 
and the sensible baker is taking the 
“cussing” rather than the “busting.” 

In the olden days, told about in Scrip- 
ture, the unfortunate baker did not even 
have this choice left to him. The ruler 
of the Egyptians, under: circumstances 
which were probably similar to those of 
the present, a shortage of wheat and a 
consequent advance in the price of bread, 
did not hesitate to punish the bread- 
maker, whom he held responsible for the 
situation, although the poor fellow was 
probably innocent of blame. In_ those 
days it was the custom to slay the bearer 
of ill tidings, regardless of the fact that 
he had nothing to do with the misfor- 
tune which he was obliged to report. 
Somebody had to bear the brunt of the 
sovereign’s wrath when things went 
wrong, and it was natural to take it out 
on the unfortunate messenger, since he 
happened to be at hand when the royal 
rage was seeking satisfaction. 

It is written that “Pharaoh hanged the 
chief baker’; whether or not this sum- 
mary act was accepted by the Egyptian 
wheat market as a bear argument, and 
produced an immediate decline sufficient 
to reduce the price of bread to the nor- 
mal, is not told. Presumably, however, 
it had no effect upon the visible supply 
of wheat, although it certainly did upon 
the supply of bakers, but reducing the 
number of bakers could not possibly 
have increased the amount of wheat 
available, hence it is fair to assume that 
the hanging accomplished nothing in the 
cheapening of the loaf. 

A moral may well be drawn from this 
incident of ancient lore. Public opinion, 
in its way as ruthless and unreasonable 
as old Pharaoh, can gain nothing what- 
ever by forcing the baker into bank- 
ruptcy, which is much worse than hang- 
ing. The price of bread will continue 
just as high as at present. Therefore it 
is better to be reasonable and pay his 
price, seeing that he is not responsible 
for the increase, and this is the way the 
public is beginning to look at the situa- 
tion, much to the baker’s relief. 
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THE WISE WOMEN HEARD FROM 

Some weeks ago The Northwestern Mill- 
er commented on addresses made at the 
Salt Lake City convention of bakers by 
Mrs. Cook, food inspector of Salt Lake 
City, and Mrs. Rahbar, president of the 
local branch of the National Housewives’ 
League. The former discoursed learnedly 
of weevil; the latter of the “contamina- 
tion” of flour, while both extolled the 
virtues of the paper bag container. 

The Northwestern Miller has been fa- 
vored by replies to its comments from 
these eminently wise persons, which it 
would be a pleasure to publish in full, 
were it not for a certain feminine volumi- 
nousness and an unusually large propor- 
tion of perfectly irrelevant matter, intro- 
duced doubtless with the intention of 
bringing the unfortunate editor into pub- 
lic scorn and contumely, which character- 
ize their communications. Considering the 
present high price of paper, it is impos- 
sible for The Northwestern Miller to do 
more than summarize what seems to be 
substance of these replies. 

Mrs. Cook asserts that she consulted 
an entomologist long before the conven- 
tion, and has read “the eminent German 
biologist” s1aeckel, from which she learns 
that “no animal life is ever produced 
except from egg or life cell.” She says 
she “happened to have placed some of 
these weevil worms in three thicknesses of 
cloth sacking to see what they would do. 
They promptly pushed through. the three 
thicknesses and came out. They were 
then placed in a paper bag, sealed in and 
they were not able to work out.” The 
contention made by Mrs. Cook at the bak- 
ers’ convention was that, if a paper-lined 
sack was used, weevil could not enter it. 
In. her communication she amends her 
argument to prove that if they are in 
such a sack, they cannot escape from it. 
The question would seem to be whether 
the consumer would prefer to keep the 
weevil or let it escape. If the former, 
Mrs. Cook is doubtless right, but, so far 
as known, he would rather that the weevil 
escaped. 


Mrs. Cook says, furthermore, that wee- 


vil does not evolve from certain conditions 
inherent in the product. She says: “It’s 
just plain eggs. Providence had nothing 
to do with it. Now why do millers insist 
on blaming providence for weevil in their 
mills? It is all very fine to try to shift 
the burden to those shoulders already 
weighed down with so many rubbishy 
ideas, but you can’t put it over any long- 
er, gentlemen. We are enlightened peo- 

le. If you would cease the fairy tale 

usiness and get down to brass tacks you 
could eradicate a pest costing thirty mil- 
lion dollars a year in waste from your 
mills at least. There are several known 
ways, I believe. ‘The responsibility lies 
with you and the farmer, not with provi- 
dence.” 

It is scarcely worth while to attempt 
to discuss Mrs. Cook’s views on the sub- 
ject of weevil and how to prevent it by 
the use of paper-lined sacks. It would 
only bring forth more and probably long- 
er letters. She says it all in one sentence: 
“We are enlightened people.” Such be- 
ing the case, there is no use in adducing 
facts and common-sense in rebuttal of 
any argument or statement she may be 
pleased to make. 

The Northwestern Miller inadvertently 
did Mrs. Rahbar a grave injustice. It called 
her “Esther,” whereas she is Ethel; Mrs. 
Ethel Rahbar is the correct name. She says: 
“The miller starts the flour out in a fair 
state of decency,” but “my remarks along 


* those lines were conditions in which it was 


handled after it had left the mills, pass- 
ing from wholesaler and retailer, in less 
than car load lots, this is not a local con- 
dition it is general throughout the coun- 
try intra and interstate, from my obser- 
vations for the past several years, team- 
sters, truckers and railroad employes use 
very little discrimination while loading 
wagons and freight cars, covering con- 
signments less than car load lots, coal, oil, 
onions, potatoes, scrap iron, hides, even 
fertilizer and flour are all loaded together 
in the same car; Mr. station employe is 
hot sweeping cars or lining them with 
paper to protect the fertilizer and hides, 
owing to the fact that a consignment of 
flour is delivered and loaded in the same 
car—another great source of menace to 
the purity of flour is on shipments made 
by Lake or water routes owing to the con- 
dition in the hold of steamers where it 
consorts not only with the wharf or 
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steamer rat, but with all sorts of condi- 
tions of merchandise, if it is only protect- 
ed by a porous cloth bag it cannot remain 
sweet and wholesome as when it left the 
miller, even though the contamination of 
one such journey were not enough we 
have uninpeachable evidence that the large 
burlap or cloth sack used for the ship- 
ments of flour in large quantities, par- 
ticularly by the bakery trade were used 
over and over again in 1914,.” 

If the readér of the foregoing sentence 
finds himself rather breathless on arrival 
at its one and most welcome period, he 
must hold The Northwestern Miller 
blameless. It is quoting Mrs. Rahbar lit- 
— capitals, spelling, punctuation and 
al 


In conclusion the estimable lady says: 
“On your next vacation come hither most 
cruel criterion and we will take you on a 
journey, North-South-East and West on 
a box car inspection including steamers 
on Great Salt Lake and point out to you 
some of the’ unsanitary conditions you 
evidently do not know exist, from the ob- 
servation on such a journey will enlighten 
you on the subject now under discussion, 
you will then be able to criticize more 
justly as to our contention on the all im- 
portant question at issue.” 

The “most cruel criterion” is greatly 
obliged for this very kind invitation, but 
he begs to be excused. Rather than pass 
his next vacation “on a box-car inspection, 
including steamers,” watching flour “con- 
sort” with the vile “wharf or steamer rat,” 
as described in the foregoing, he would 
much prefer to let Mrs. Rahbar have it 
her own way, and is ready to admit now, 
without further controversy, that if con- 
ditions are such as she states, they are 
very bad indeed, and merit that earnest 
and thorough reform which she urges 
with such breathless eloquence. 


THE TEN-CENT LOAF 

Mr. Samuel F. McDonald, of Memphis, 
president of the National Association of 
Master Bakers, gives the trade sound 
advice when he says: “With all the pub- 
licity that has been given the ten-cent 
loaf lately, any baker is losing a won- 
derful opportunity who does not immedi- 
ately get busy to produce the best loaf 
of bread he can, and as large as he can 
make it, consistent with a small margin, 
for ten cents, and get behind it all of 
his own advertising that he can afford. 
In good times and in bad; with high 
prices for materials and in normal times, 
—the ten-cent loaf is the one thing for 
bakers to push. There is nothing that 
will assist in elevating the industry any 
more than by making and advertising a 
good loaf at ten cents. If this loaf and 
the service connected with it are right, 
it will command and get the considera- 
tion it is entitled to.” 

Hesitancy in offering a ten-cent loaf, 
which is unquestionably the solution of 
the bread problem, and as such, when un- 
derstood, acceptable to the public, is due 
to trade timidity, the fear of criticism 
and the loss of business. When a propo- 
sition is as inherently sound as this, when 
it can so easily be substantiated by plain 
facts, frankly and truthfully stated, such 
caution is unwarranted. The public will 
cheerfully pay the price if it is convinced 
that it is getting the full value of its 
money; it is the duty and the interest 
of the baker to demonstrate that such 
is the case. 

In this connection, the testimony of 
Mr. Power, manager of the Sunville 
Baking Company, of Pueblo, Colorado, 
is to the point, as it shows how easily 
the public can be won over to favor the 
larger and more economical loaf. He 
says: “We are selling the major portion 
of our product in fifteen-cent loaves. 
We. believe we have the distinction of 
being the first to put a fifteen-cent loaf 
on the market in anything like a general 
way. We raised all of our ten-cent 
bread to fifteen cents in February, 1915, 
and it has been there ever since, The 
public has never at any time objected 
to paying fifteen cents for a loaf that 
contained fifteen cents’ worth of bread 
in weight and quality.” 

Thus for nearly two years this bakery 
has been selling, not a ten-cent loaf, 
which many bakers regard as a perilous 
innovation, but a fifteen-cent loaf, which 
is three times the price of the ancient 
and impossible unit. The secret of its 
success lies in its weight and high qual- 
ity, which its customers have learned, 
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and therefore willingly pay the price 
asked. 

Mr. Bell, secretary of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, in a recent 
letter to members, gives some excellent 
suggestions in regard to. the ten-cent 
loaf. He urges that it be made as large 
as practicable, and says: “Where the 
price of the larger loaf has been ad- 
vanced to ten cents wholesale and twelve 
cents retail, there can be no question that 
the baker ought to make this loaf weigh 
more than twice the weight of the smaller 
loaf, if he wants to popularize the larger 
loaf. He can afford to do it, and though 
the public may not be entitled to the 
benefit of the saving which the baker 
will realize, it will be the most powerful 
argument in favor of the ‘bargain loaf.’” 

The baker who attempts to make -the 
larger loaf a cover and excuse for ab- 
normal and unreasonable profits is not 
only taking a selfish and unfair advan- 
tage of his customers, but he is pursuing 
an unwise and shortsighted policy, which 
will react upon himself disastrously in 
the long run. If he thus discredits the 
ten-cent loaf, he damages both his trade 
and himself, the latter most. The pri- 
mary and essential consideration in this 
reform, so important to the baking indus- 
try, is to deal squarely and fairly with 
the public. 








PLAN FOR GRAIN GRADES 


Draft of Regulations Covering Operation of 
New Law Pr ted—Grades Them- 
selves Not Indicated 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 23.—Repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture left Washington last Wednesday 
for New York, to open the first hearing 
for the consideration of the tentative 
draft of the rules and regulations for the 
administration of the United States grain 
standards act. On their return to Wash- 
ington the latter part of this week, a final 
hearing will be held on Oct. 27. 

The tentative rules and regulations 
cover: (1) the methods of obtaining 
licenses by persons desiring to inspect 
grain for shipment in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, including both state in- 
spectors and other persons; (2) the duties 
of such inspectors when licensed; (3) the 
manner in which interested parties can 
appeal to the secretary of agriculture 
from the decision of any licensed inspec- 
tor regarding the grade of any lot of 
grain; (4) the manner in which interested 
parties can request fhe secretary of agri- 
culture to determine the — of any lot 
of grain which has been shipped by grade 
in interstate or foreign commerce from a 
place in which there is no inspector to 
another place without an inspector; (5) 
the manner of determining and assessing 
the fees for referring an appeal or 
dispute to the secretary; (6) requirements 
with which shippers must comply who 
desire to ship grain by grade in inter- 
state and foreign commerce from a 
point at which there is no inspector to 
another point without an inspector; (7) 
steps which will be taken when grain 
is found to have been misgraded or mis- 
represented; (8) the manner in which in- 
formation relative to the enforcement of 
the act will be published from time to 
time. 





PROPOSED ADDITIONS 


Just before departing for the hearings, 
the Office of Markets and Rural Organi- 
zation of the department issued a state- 
ment containing a proposed additional 
section to be inserted in the tentative draft 
of rules and regulations, under which it is 
proposed that every grain inspection cer- 
tificate used under the act, except as per- 
mitted in paragraph 3 of this additional 
section, shall embody within its written or 
printed terms: 

(a) The caption “Grain Inspection Certi- 
ficate”; (b) the statement whether it is an 
original or duplicate, or other copy; (c) 
the name of the city or town in which the 
licensed inspector or inspection depart- 
ment is located; (d) the name of the in- 
spection district; (¢) the consecutive 
number of the certificate; (f) the date of 
inspection; (g) a statement that it is 
issued by an inspector holding an unsus- 
pended and unrevoked license, issued 
under the United States grain standards 
act, to inspect and grade the kind of 
grain covered by the certificate; (h) the 
identification of the grain certificated by 
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either car initials, car number and trans- 
portation carrier, or name or other desig- 
nation of boat or vessel and hold number, 
or name or other designation of elevator 
or warehouse and of bin or compartment, 
or otherwise as the case may require; (i) 
the approximate amount of grain covered 
by the certificate; (j) the kind of grain 
covered by the certificate; (k) a state- 
ment that the grain was inspected and 
graded, and the certificate issued, in ac- 
cordance with the United States grain 
standards act and the rules and regula- 
tions prescribed thereunder; (1) the 
grade of the 
cial grain standards of the United States; 
(m) the name and address of the party 
for whom the grain was inspected; (n) a 
statement whether the inspection is in, 
out, export, or otherwise; (0) the signa- 
ture of the licensed inspector who in- 
spected and graded the grain, affixed by 
him or an authorized agent. 

Paragraph 2. No grain inspection cer- 
tificate shall be issued under the act until 
its form has been approved by the secre- 
tary of agriculture, except as permitted 
in paragraph 3. 

Paragraph 8. True copies of the form 
of each grain inspection certificate pro- 
posed to be issued by any licensed in- 
spector shall, not later than the expiration 
of 10 days after the date of the license 
of such licensed inspector, be submitted 
to the secretary of agriculture. Prior to 
the expiration of 60 days after the ap- 
proval of such form, any grain inspection 
certificate customarily in use by such 
licensed inspector may be issued to him 
without such approval if it complies with 
the act and with the requirements of sub- 
divisions k, 1 and o of paragraph 1 of this 
section. ‘ 

Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Sales Restricted—Mills Holding Firm, 
and Prices Advancing—Millifeed 
Searce and Higher 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 24.—The sharp ad- 
vance in prices has shut off demand for 
flour, mill shipment, although there is 
some reselling at 20@25c under mill quo- 
tations. Buyers are in the market for 
flour, but want big concessions from ask- 
ing prices. Minneapolis patents are held 
at $10; spring country patents, $9.35@ 
9.90; special short patents, $10.25@10.50, 
—all in wood. Soft winter patents, $8.30 
@9 in wood. Kansas hard wheat patents, 
$8.60@9.30 in half cotton, with a few 
fancy ranging up to $9.50; Kansas cut- 
straights, $8.30@8.50. Millfeed has ad- 
vanced sharply with slow demand. Spring 
bran, $31; winter bran, $31.50; mixed 
feed, $83@36; oat hulls, $22.50,—all in 
100-lb sacks. No middlings or red dog 
offering. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Puiaperpuia, Pa., Oct. 24.—Flour 
held higher in sympathy with wheat, but 
trade quiet. Winter clear, $7.50@8; 
straight, $7.75@8.25; patent, $8.25@8.50. 
Kansas clear, $8.10@8.25; straight, $8.50 
@8.90; patent, $8.90@9.15,—in sacks. 
Spring first clear, $8@8.50; patent, $9@ 
9.50; favorite brands, $9.50@9.90. City 
mills’ choice and fancy patent, $9.50@ 
9.90; city mills’ regular grades winter, 
$7.50@8; straight, $7.75@8.25; patent, 
$8.25@8.50. Spot bran higher; winter 
quoted at $30.50@31, and spring at $30 
@30.50. 

Samvuet S. Dantets. 


Cuicaco, Itz., Oct. 24.—The principal 
drawback in connection with the milling 
business in Chicago is to get quotations 
that will last for more than a few minutes 
at a time. The amount of flour being sold 
is small, and probably will continue so 
until the market becomes more settled. 
Values have greatly advanced within the 
past week. Southwestern 95 per cent 
patents range $8.80@8.85, jute. Spring 
wheat patents, $9.20@9.50, jute. Soft 
wheat patents, $8.30@8.60, and straights 


$8@8.25, jutes 
C. H. CHatren. 


Kansas Crtry, Mo., Oct. 24.—Demand 
for flour continues very good, although 
many buyers are holding out of the mar- 
ket. There appears to be enough with 
confidence in higher prices, however, to 
give mills all the business they care to 


ain according to the offi- - 


book just at this time. Prices are a 
sharply advanced, and mills are hol 
for full values based on cost of wheat. 
Cash wheat sold here today at $1.81. 

R, E. Srerure. 


MonrreaL, Que., Oct. 24.—Flour active 
and strong. Spring wheat grades 20c bbl 
higher. First patents, $9.80; seconds, 
$9.30; strong clears, $9.10,—in bags. Win- 
ter wheat flour advanced 30c bbl, with 
sales of 90 per cent patents at $8.90@9.20 
bbl in wood, and $4.25@4.40 per bag. 
Millfeed strong. Shorts, $1 ton higher at 
$31, and middlings $33. Rolled oats ad- 
vanced 10@20c per bag, to $3.20. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 24.—Millers ad- 
vanced prices from Saturday’s quotations 
25c bbl, in sympathy with wheat, which 
has curtailed new business. Sales small 
and only for immediate requirements. 
Some bids have been received from the 
United Kingdom for fair-sized lots. Re- 
cent advance, however, is checking all 
possible business. Millfeed prices higher, 
with offerings scarce. 

Peter Deruien. 


Battimore, Mp., Oct. 24.—Flour boom- 
ing with wheat, but local trade letting 
other fellows have it at present attitude. 
A little near-by winter straight brought 
$7.55, bulk, this morning. Millfeed, $1 
ton higher and inactive. 

Cuanrtes H. Dorsey.’ 





State Railroad Control 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 23.—The Na- 
tional Association of Railroad Commis- 
sioners has sent out a call for its twenty- 
eighth annual convention, to be held at 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 14. The asso-. 


ciation is composed of representatives of 
the state railroad commissions, and em- 
phasis is given to the call because of the 
important hearings to be held before the 
congressional committee, beginning Nov. 
20, on the general subject of railroad 
regulation. 

It is apparent that the state commis- 
sioners will oppose any movement looking 
toward the federal incorporation of rail- 
roads, because of the effect such a step 
would have in taking away from the states 
the control given to them by various legis- 
lative acts governing intrastate business. 

It had been expected that the state 
commissioners would oppose the federal 
incorporation of the railroads, although it 
is a subject of such vast importance to 
the railroad systems of the United States 
that the hope has been expressed that 
there may not appear any opposition 
from the states to the federal incorpora- 
tion, if such a plan is deemed most wise. 

While it is admitted as likely that un- 
der federal incorporation the powers and 


activities of the state commissioners would - 


be materially reduced, the broad attitude 
is that nothing should be allowed to inter- 
fere with any steps that will make pos- 
sible the fullest uniformity of regulations 
imposed upon the railroads. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Grain Crops of Canada 


The census office in Ottawa gives out 
the following as its latest estimate of the 
probable outturn of this year’s grain 
crops in Canada, in bushels: 


Wheat, spring .........seeeeees 138,542,000 
Wheat, winter .......s.cseeeeee 20,581,000 
SORE Bis. 84 ee cer cccetseeresesvnne 338,469,000 
EP err er ree te 32,299,000 
BD SF rb ado deowecccewesdssdecedse 2,058,000 
PUREMOOE foiccocdccccscssscscice 7,759,000 
BOUCMWMOR 2 ce teccnccdsccscsces 6,720,000 
oo rrr eri rary rere i tere ee fe 6,271,000 
PERE oo cc ccvecivscdrseescerecenne 2,166,000 


In comparison with areas sown and 
early summer prospects, these returns are 
all disappointing. 





Spanish Imports in July 


According to statistics published by 
the Spanish director-general of customs, 
15,393 metric tons (2,204.6 lbs) of wheat 
passed through the Spanish custom-houses 
during the month of July, 1916. With 
the exception of 234 tons, this wheat came 
from: the United States, more than half 
having been shipped at New York. Near- 
ly 7,000 tons were discharged at the ab 
of Barcelona, the rest going to Bilbao 
and Valencia. 

There were about 3,000 tons of corn 
received from Buenos Aires at different 
Spanish ports during the same month. 


October 25, 1916 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for ‘the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Oct. 23 Oct. 24 

x Oct, 21 Oct.14 1915 1914 
Minneapolis . ..391,780 391,570 490,890 299,99, 
Duluth-Superior 32,710 31,175 41,300 35,035 











Milwaukee ..... 4,000 4,000 23,000 10,445 

Totals ..ssire 428,490 426,745 555,190 345,470 
Outside mills*..170,995 ...... 255,615 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.599,485 ...... 810,805 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 27,600 30,600 30,000 37,200 
St. Louist ..... 46,700 45,700 61,100 46,400 
Buffalo ........ 119,200 102,200 164,700 118,700 
Rochester ..... 12,300° 12,800 18,700 12,1009 
Chicago ....... 23,500 20,500 22,000 22,500 
Kansas City.... 63,200 68,400 61,800 59,90) 
Kansas City?...242,745 246,625 200,465 210,42) 
Toledo. ........ 39,700 39,800: 36,950 29,71) 
Toledof ....... 90,335 84,255 78,585 58,255 
Nashville** .... 97,110 102,845 91,120 78,855 
Seattle ........ 29,710 29,120 26,210 35,000 
Tacoma ....... 64,520 64,340 28,730 ...... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week - 
ly output of flour, as reported to The Nort!- 
western Miller, to possible output on fu!!- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Oct. 23 Oct. 24 
” Oct. 21 Oct. 14 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ...:.. 76 76 §110 68 
Duluth-Superior .. 90 86 §114 97 
Outside mills* .... 64 66 95 65 
Average spring.. 76 76 106 68 
Milwaukee ....... 34 38 93 45 
Bt. Lewis ..ccccses 68 75 74 91 
St. Louist ........ 77 76 85 17 
Buffalo .......+.-- 70 60 99 6 
Rochester ........ 61 63 93 61 
CHICHBO coviceccece 90 70 86 \4 
Kansas City ...... 88 96 86 s4 
Kansas Cityt ..... 89 92 77 s1 
TOlEdO ..vaceccers 83 83 77 
Toledof .......... 74 71 81 57 
Nashville** ....... 67 71 74 58 
Beattle ...cscccese 72 71 62 73 
TOCOMM «csccccses 95 $114 56 re 
Average ....... 74 76 92 
Minnesota-Dakotas 76 76 106 68 
Other states ...... 74 75 80 74 


Flour output for week ending Oct. 21 at 
all above .points shows a decrease of 1 per 
cent compared with week ending Oct. 14 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth: 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

$Operating seven days per week. 


Weekly Fiour Exports 
New York, Oct. 24.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 








ing on following dates, were: Oct. 23 Oct. 24 
Destination— Oct. 21 Oct. 14 1915 1914 
London $2,433 10,999 77,782 
Liverpool 43,202 2,214 3,982 
Glasgow 43,203 15,000 30,889 
Leith 7,000 - 4,000 
} ) | Grr: | are st 357 357 
Berteted wocedecs copes cecde 600 14,678 
Dundee -....... 25,646 ..... cess 
Manchester . 1,000 643 —C«w. 
| er reais 13,000 28,213 
France ... o: BBO .dceed 6,428 43,416 
Belfast ..cccoss cveve See 
Rotterdam .... 5,414 3,610 1,393 eee 
BORE ccc tsecece cesses seege 1,893 joes 
Copenhagen ... 1,214 857 6,542 1,000 
Norway, Sweden 22,411 ..... 9,623 156,589 
Greece ........ 2,465 ..... 13,026 ..... 
SD. eccceccbacs 5,315 18,052 27,658 %,357 
Bayt) ...cccsee eee 4,689 1 093 


San Domingo... 1,163 2,494 3,631 
Other W. I.’s... 48,886 18,695 10,703 


Cen, America .. 40,010 19,000 64,011 3,000 





ee 3,141 7,897 20,932 5,568 
Other S. A. ... 11,286 12,454 65,301 3,532 
B. N. America. 250 465 1,936 4,375 
BEPIOR cccicvcnce sesee 6,897 ..... wees 
Others .....6.+. 13,349 36,075 11,329 9,316 

Totals ....... 284,237 279,864 251,121 37! 433 





Decimal System for British Empire 

Special interest in the possibility of 
adoption of the decimal system of wei hits, 
measures, and currency throughout the 
British Empire has been created by a reso- 
lution voted at a special business conter- 
ence of the British Imperial Council of 
Commerce held in London. The resolu- 
tion was as follows: 

“That the British Imperial Council of 
Commerce be requested, by representation 
to the Imperial and Dominion govern 
ments, and otherwise, to make every ‘fort 
to bring about the adoption throughout 
the empire of a uniform decimal system 
of weights, measures, and currency, !0 
order that-trade relations with forcig? 
countries may be developed and extended. 

The meetings in the course of which the 
resolution was adopted were attended by 
representatives of leading chambe's of 
commerce and boards of trade of the 
British Empire. 
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DUTCH FLOUR PURCHASES 


Over 100,000 Sacks Bought Last Week— 
Prices $8.40@8.60 Bbl—Question of Frac- 
tions in Wheat Prices Settled 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 23.—The Hol- 
land government purchased on Thursday, 
Oct. 19, 105,000 50-kilo sacks of flour for 
December shipment from Atlantic ports, 
divided as follows: Washburn-Crosby Co., 
50,000; New Century Co., 15,000; Sperry 
Flour Co., 10,000; Humboldt Milling Co., 
10,000; George C. Christian & Co., 5,000; 
Southwestern Milling Co., 15,000. 

Prices for hard winter were $8.40 bbl, 
and for spring, $8.60. 

FRACTIONS IN HOLLAND PURCHASES 

With reference to the basis on which 
Holland is at present purchasing flour, 
there has been some slight doubt as to the 
application of fractions in the price of 
wheat. These, according to the statement 
published in The Northwestern Miller of 
Oct. 4, were to be disregarded. This is 
not quite correct. 

The fraction to be disregarded is only 
that which may exist in the difference be- 
tween the Chicago closing price on which 
offers are based and the Chicago close the 
day after acceptance by the Holland gov- 
ermnent. For example, if Chicago wheat 
on the day of tender closes at $1.57%, 
and on the day ‘after acceptance at 


$1.67, the difference would be 10%%c. 


‘This fraction of 4c is the only one to be 
disregarded, 
W. QUACKENBUSH. 





HEAVY BUYING OF WHEAT 


Big Sales Reported in New York—British 
and Dutch Governments Both im Market 
—Canadian Wheat Question Unsettled 


New Yorx, N. Y., Oct. 24.—(Special 
‘Telegram)—A large export trade in 
wheat developed today. The British com- 
mission was reported to be buying heav- 
ily, for both England and the allies. The 
demand was understood to be to fill 
freights alloted to North America, The 
buying, according to reports, included 
five cargoes of wheat at the Gulf, three 
of winter wheat at Atlantic ports, and 
four cargoes of Manitoba, making a total 
of about 2,750,000 bus. Dutch interests 
were also said to be in the market. 

The British official rate on wheat to 
Liverpool is now reported,at 12d, while 
the open rate on corn is about 18d. 


LAST WEEK’S EXPORT TRADE 


Notwithstanding the extreme prices 
made last week, export buying followed 
the market, with a large business put 
through. While no statement had been 
given out, and it is claimed that details 
will probably: be held up until mail ad- 
vices are received, the trade here. under- 
stands that Sanday & Co. are likely to be 
the new commission representatives. 

This is-one of the largest Liverpool 
houses with connections all over the world, 
and through its connections and large 
capitalization will be in a position to 
readily handle the business. Gerald 
Karle, the New York representative, has 
the confidence of the grain trade and is 
recognized as unusually well qualified 
for the position. 

The buying included quite large quan- 
titics of American wheat; business sud- 
denly developed on Monday, reaching 
large volume on Tuesday. Wednesday’s 
trade was light, but on Thursday trans- 
actions were large, including a good deal 
for Spain, and most of the Sayin was of 
American wheat. 

‘The quantity of American wheat still 
available for export is being most care- 
fully considered. The estimates of total 
surplus range from’ 80,000,000 to 120,000,- 
000 bus, the smaller figure being based on 
the belief that the poor milling quality of 
spring wheat will be an important factor, 
and exports beyond that figure will be at 
the risk of dangerously reducing the re- 
serve. The maximum ideas are on the 
theory that the price will draw out every 
bit of wheat in the country. 

_ Cables on Friday stated that the Brit- 
ish government had taken over all the out- 
standing contracts in Manitoba’ wheat. 
This was generally understood before as 
Previous statements had been made that 
all c.i.f. contracts would be taken up by 
the government and also that the new 
wheat freight rate would be 5d bu, equal 
to 10¢ compared with the. open rate of 
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14@14d, or 28@30c bu. The steps taken 
and the reduction of freight were con- 
strued here as indicating the great neces- 
sity for wheat on the other side. 

Reports are insistent that some action 
will taken toward the control of the 
Canadian surplus, although. private cables 
from London state that the appointment 
of the commission removed the likelihood 
of such action. 

Demand for corn is active and per- 
sistent. A large amount of business is 
doing which is not reported. There is 
good reason for believing that Italy will 
make an unusual effort to feed its people 
on corn or corn flour mixed with wheat, 
and there is considerable certainty in the 
claims that Great Britain will also permit 
something of this. 

Demand for oats is also good, but oat 
supplies are so large that the export busi- 
ness fails to have any effect on the mar- 
ket. - A. L. Russet. 





Chicago Wheat at Record Point 

Curcaco, Itt., Oct. 24.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Wheat prices advanced to the 
highest of the season, with a great wave 
of speculative buying. December touched 


$1.7914, and closed 4%4@%c from the top. 


Prices were the highest in years. 

Export buying was heavy, the British 
commission taking 3,150,000 bus in the 
past two days. The Continent bought 
750,000 bus oats here yesterday. Milling 
demand for wheat is better, with sales or 
35,000 bus. Premiums are higher; No. 2 
hard, 3@4c over December; No. 2 red, 2c 
under to December price. 

The Albert Dickinson Co. sold 3,000 
bus No. 1 Duluth hard spring wheat late 
Saturday to a miller at $2 per bu. This 
is the highest price since September, 1888, 
when D. P. Hutchinson ran the price up 
at the end of the month. 

* C.H. Cuarten. 





Export Records Broken 

Statistics just issued by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce show that the country’s trade 
in September broke the record for a sin- 
gle month’s exports, established in Au- 
gust, by $3,000,000. The following table 
shows September’s trade, and the trade 
for 12 months ended Sept. 30, 1916, with 
comparisons, in millions of dollars 
(000°000’s omitted) : 


12 mos ended 


1916 1916 1915 

TEXPOFts ..nnvscscccces 512 4,971 3,177 

SUROUED oir Sivdss cove 164 2,307 1,681 

Total trade .......... 676 7,278 4,858 

Favorable balance .... 348 2,664 1,496 
Excess of gold imports 

over exports .......+ 85 456 205 


The 12 months’ export figure of $4,971,- 
945,883 compares with a five years’ annual 
average of $2,453,000,000. The import 
figure, $2,307,766,567, compares with the 
five years’ average of $1,725,000,000. 

Of September’s imports, 71.3 per cent 
entered free of duty. 





Foreign Exchange at Minneapolis 
Foreign exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 





Sight 3-day 60-day 

Oct. $4.75% $4.75% @4.75% $4.71% 
Oct. 4.75% .....-@4.75% 4.71% 
Oct. -»-@4.75% 4.71% 
Oct. 4.75% 4.75% @4.75% 4.71% 
Oct. 4.75% ...... 4.75% 4.71% 
Oct. 4.75% ......@4.75% 4.71% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Oct. 24) at 40%. 





Corn Shipments and Grain Grades 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Oct. 23.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture announces that 
sales of shelled corn made before Sept. 1, 
1916, for delivery after Dec. 1, 1916, will 


- not be subject to the recently enacted 


United States grain standards act. The 
statement is veh however, that the opin- 
ion of the department is advisory only, 
and could not be binding, of course, on 
the courts. 

In construing the act permitting the 
shipment of grain on contracts made be- 
fore Sept. 1, for delivery after Dec. 1, 
without reference to the official grades to 
become effective on the latter date, the de- 
partment declares that “it is plainly ‘im- 
possible for the parties to an agreement 
to sell or consign, entered into before 
there are any official in standards of 
the United States, and before there is any 
opportunity to know what they will be, to 
specify the grade of the grain involved 
in accordance with such standards. 

“It would plainly impute to Congress 
an absurd intention that would give a 


harmful retroactive effect to the statute, 
to hold that it prohibits the shipment of 
grain in interstate or foreign commerce 
pursuant to an agreement not made ac- 
cording to standards which had not yet 
been promulgated or become effective, 
even though such standards are estab- 
lished before the shipment. The language 
of the act does not necessarily or reason- 
ably require that such construction be 
given. Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 


WORLD’S WHEAT HARVESTS 


International Institute Puts Them at 7 Per 
Cent Below Average—Russia’s 
Crop Included 


The total wheat harvest of the world is 
estimated by the International Agricul- 
tural Institute, at Rome, as 7 per cent 
below the average, and 25 per cent below 
that of last year. The institute’s report 
includes for the first time the crop of 
European Russia, which it estimates to be 
20 per cent less than that of last year. 





World’s Wheat Crop by Years 
The Department of Agriculture has com- 
Piled the following statement of the world’s 
wheat crop for a series of years (000,000’s 
omitted), in bushels: 


Year Bus Year Bus Year Bus 
1891..... 2,432 1900...,..2,641 1908..... 3,183 
1892..... 2,482 1901..... 2,956 1909..... 3,583 
1893..... 2,659 1902..... 3,090 1910..... 3,675 
1894..... 2,661 1903..... 3,190 1911..... 3,546 
1895..... 2,593 1904..... 3,164 1912..... 3,792 
1896..... 2,506 1905..... 3,327 1913..... 4,127 
1897..... 2,236 1906..... 3,434 1914..... 3,619 
1898..... 2,948 1907..... 8,134 1915..... 4,217 
1899..... 2,784 





Bad Weather in Western Canada 

Continued snow and rain, and generally 
adverse weather conditions, have seriously 
interfered with the threshing and move- 
ment of wheat and other grain in western 
Canada. It is estimated that in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta 40 to 50 per cent 
of the wheat is yet to be threshed. Help 
is scarce, many men having left because 
of waiting for employment. This makes 
it difficult to get. threshers and to finish 
the work of threshing. 

Again, the threatened strike of the 
trainmen of the Canadian Pacific road is 
considered to have influence on the wheat 
situation. If a strike should occur, and 
traffic become deranged, it would work to 
at least greatly interfere with the move- 
ment of wheat to terminal markets. Late 
indications are favorable to averting a 
strike. ° 

The importance of these adverse condi- 
tions is apparent when it is stated that 
the best crop was raised in Alberta, both 
as to quantity and as to quality. If a 
considerable portion of the crop has to 
go until spring without being threshed, 
not only does the question of the effect on 
the quality come up, but of that of the 
effect on the terminal markets from being 
cut off from this part of the 1916 crop. 

If a good portion of the crop of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta is made unavail- 
able this fall, it is argued that the supply 
for Europe will be proportionately af- 
fected, and that the United States crop 
will have to be turned to for the defi- 
ciency. With such an outlet to Europe 
for our wheat, it is reasoned that Ameri- 
can prices are likely to be affected in a 
material degree. 





The Canadian Embargo 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 23.—In view of the 
discussion of an embargo on exports of 
wheat and flour from the United States, a 
restatement of the Canadian measures of 
this kind, which have been in effect since 
early in 1915, may be of interest. The 
date of last revision of these orders-in- 
council was Sept. 20, 1915. 

Under the terms of this revision, ex- 
portation from Canada of wheat flour, 
wheat, barley, rye and other grains ex- 
cept oats to all foreign ports in Europe 
and on the Mediterranean and Black seas, 


other than those of France, Russia (ex-' 


cept Baltic ports), Italy, Belgium, Spain 
and Portugal, is prohibited. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of this 
order, wheat flour, wheat, barley and rye 
may be shipped to Holland, Denmark, 
Norway and Greece under special license 
from the government of Canada, such 
special license being required for each in- 
dividual shipment. 

Under an order-in-council dated Dec. 
20, 1915, the exportation of oatmeal and 
rolled oats to any but British and allied 
ports in Europe and on the Mediterranean 
is prohibited. A. H. Batrey. 
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ARGENTINE CROP FIGURES 


Official Estimate of Acreage Sown Shows 
Less Than Average Areas—Drouth 
Continues—Grain Prices Rising 


Buenos Ares, Oct. 20.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—According to official estimates, the 
areas sown to wheat, linseed and oats. 
are: wheat, 6,500,000 hectares (16,060,- 
000 acres); linseed, 1,300,000 hectares 
(3,210,000 acres); oats, 1,022,000 hectares 
(2,525,000 acres). 

Though there were showers a week ago, 
the drouth continues, and locust swarms 
have semee in the provinces of Santa 
Fe, Cordoba and Entre Rios, and in the 
northern part of the province of Buenos 
Aires. 

The government Labor Office antici- 
pates no scarcity of harvest hands this 
year. 

Wheat, corn and oats prices have been 
firm on foreign advices, while linseed 
prices have remained firm on unfavorable 
crop news. Prices are as follows, in Ar- 
gentine currency (the Argentine currency 
dollar is at present worth about 42.4c in 
American gold): wheat, barletta, $12.50 
per 100 kilos ($3.47 per bu of 60 lbs); 
corn, $6.30 ($2.03 per bu of 70 lbs); lin- 
seed, $18.50 ($4.74 per bu of 56 lbs); 
oats, $6.20 (91c per bu of 32 lbs). 


W. J. Lamp. 





Argentine Grain Prices 


The following table shows the recent rise 
in Argentine grain prices, quoted in Argen- 
tine currency, per 100.-kilos: 


Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 


TUY FT wscccecees $7.30 $4.15 $11.60 $4.06 
AUB. TF nccccsceee 8.40 4.55 12.90 5.70 
Bept. 2 ..ceewseee 9.70 eee esee eee 
Oot, 6 cscssceses 11.65 6.05 17.70 


ol ge eA ti 12.50 6.30 18.50 6,20 


Argentine Grain Acreage 
The acreage of wheat, linseed, oats and 
corn in Argentina for the past four crops, 
as officially estimated (000’s omitted) was 
as follows: ss 
1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 


Wheat ....... 16,419 15,470 16,244 17,095 
Linseed ...... 4,060 4,257 4,397 4,283 
te Bee 2,565 2,869 3,087 2,946 


Corn ..ceceees 9,925 10,386 10,260 9,464 


Argentine Crops 
Wheat, corn, linseed and oats crops of 
Argentina, by crop years, in thousands of 
bushels, as officially reported: 


Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 
1915-16...... 273,416. ween 39,278 75,129 
1914-15...... 168,468 338,235 44,308 67,251 
1913-14...... 113,904 263,135 39,171 60,981 
1912-13...... 187,391 196,642 44,486 75,783 
1911-12...... 166,190 295,849 22,534 69,169 
1910-11...... 145,981 27,675 23,424 47,192 
1909-10...... 131,010 175,187 28,212 36,483 
1908-09...... 156,000 177,000 41,291 68,600 
1907-08...... 192,489 136,057 43,333 33,949 


1906-07...... 155,993 71,768 32,502 12,400 


Argentine Exports 

Wheat, corn, linseed and oats exports 
from Argentina, by calendar years, in thou- 
sands of bushels, as officially reported: 
Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 
88,190 152,689 34,243 38,226 
36,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
I9LB.. cccosse 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 


1912.......4. 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,524 
1911.......+. 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
1910......00% 69,142 104,727 23,812 25,599 
1909......+6% 92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 


1908.......-- 133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
98,392 50,262 30,066 9,936 
82,501 106,046 21,199 3,588 


*Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1915. 





Russian Wheat Exports 


A statement just published by the 
United States. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce adds somewhat to the 
amount of available information concern- 
ing Russia’s position with regard to 
wheat. According to this statement, Rus- 
sia exported 1,724,000 bus of wheat dur- 
ing the first six months of 1916, or nearly 
double the amount exported during the 
same period in 1915, which was 924,000 
bus. All this wheat went out by way of 
Archangel. ' } 

Assuming that the second half of 1916 
shows exports of wheat equal to those of 
the January-June period, Russia will have 
shipped out in 1916 about 3,500,000 bus, 
or 21%, per cent of her normal wheat ex- 
ports before the war. From 1908 through 
1913 Russia exported a yearly average of 
about 140,000,000 bus of wheat. Holland, 
the largest buyer, took nearly 22 per cent 
of Russia’s wheat exports, and Germany 
took about 9 per cent. Presumably, Rus- 
sia would now export only to her allies, 
which, before the war, together absorbed 
about 56 per cent of her exportable sur- 
plus of wheat. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, TuEspay, Oct. 24, 1916 








The Minneapolis flour output last week 
was increased, but only 210 bbls. The 
mills made (week ending Oct. 21) 391,780 
bbls, against 490,890 in 1915, 299,990 in 
1914, and 368,370 in 1913. The capacity 
in operation today is very little changed, 
and the output should reach 400,000 bbls. 

The weekly output was of the following 
per cent of the maximum capacity: 

Oct. 23 Oct. 24 

Oct. 21 Oct. 14 1915 1914 

Minneapolis ...... 76 76 *110 68 
Outside mills ..... 64 66 95 65 

*Operating seven days per week, 

Trade with Minneapolis and _ interior 
mills last week was not much changed, 
sales ranging from 100 to 200 per cent of 
the output. Mills which have not hereto- 
fore sold as freely as others were the ones 
which seemed to do the largest business 
last week. Oct. 16, 17 and 18 were notable, 
in that sales were comparatively large on 
those days. 

The buying seemed to come from all 
quarters of thé compass, and was largely 
made up of small orders. Buyers are 
seemingly taking flour at the rate of 
about one-quarter of their usual pur- 
chases. Orders of 1,000 to 2,000 bbls are 
not numerous. 

Sales last week seemed to be largely to 
jobbers and from mill warehouses. While 
there were bakers who were figuring on 
fair lots, the number seemed smaller than 
in previous weeks, and bookings to them 
were fewer than usual. While convinced 
that high prices are to last, buyers gen- 
erally hesitate to take flour on the present 
basis. 

Directions on old orders appear to av- 
erage fair. There were mills which could 
have run stronger if they had had ample 
directions. But the majority received 
them at a rate enabling comparatively 
free running. 

With the possible exception of one sale 
reported to Holland, export trade was 
meager. The only bookings heard of con- 
sisted of 2,500 bbls of patent, 4,000 bags 
of first clear and 2,000 of second clear. 
All went to the United Kingdom, chiefly 
London. 

While some mills find first clear of 
slow sale, others report a demand suffi- 
cient to keep their output cleaned up. 
Secand clear appears to be getting strong- 
er, the domestic demand being compara- 
tively active. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $9.60 
@9.85 per 196 lbs in wood. 


Millfeed at Minneapolis is very strong. 
Local mills have advanced prices $2@4 
ton during the last week. While the mills 
have most of their output sold ahead for 
some time, a few are offering feed spar- 
ingly in straight cars, and others will sell 
only in mixed cars with flour. 

Jobbers refuse to buy at present high 
prices in any quantities, only taking a 
few cars at a time. They all seem to be 
bullish, and look for even higher prices 
before the market reacts, but are un- 
willing to be committed to the ownership 
of any large quantity. 

Local mills quote bran at $26@26.50 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 
standard middlings, $29; flour middlings, 
$34; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $37@37.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 49 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 44,525 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Oct. 21 they made 170,995 


bbls of flour (representing 769,000 bus of 
1615 in 1915. 


wheat), against 


Forty-nine “outside” mills last week 
shipped 4,640 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 5,810 in 1915. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 21 were in operation Oct. 24: 

Atkinson Milling Co. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

The Christian mill will be started Wednes- 
day morning. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth last week aggregated 4,532,000 bus, 
a total decrease from the preceding week 
of 622,000 bus. At Minneapolis the de- 
crease was 339,000 bus, and at Duluth 
283,000. 


For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 21,” 


receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Minneapolis ... 3,548 7,154 3,471 3,044 4,605 


Duluth ....... 984 56,195 2,225 1,777 4,735 
Totals ...... 4,532 12,349 5,696 4,821 9,240 
Duluth, bonded 6 121 28 164 198 
Totals ...... 4,538 12,470 6,724 4,985 9,438 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Oct. 21, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 

_ 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Minneapolis 7,305 873 13,713 13,835° 6,485 
Duluth .... 9,513 4,324 8,814 10,443 5,689 


Totals ...16,818 5,197 22,527 24,278 12,174 
Duluth, b’d’d 301 318 140 207 241 




















Totals ...17,119 5,515 22,667 24,485 12,415 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to Oct. 21, 
1916, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1916 1915 1914 1913 

Minneapolis .. 25,288 35,824 36,295 28,072 
Duluth ......-. 8,505 33,351 25,762 27,128 
Totals...... 33,793 69,175 - 62,057 65,200 


Duluth, bonded 420 1,703 803 1,394 
70,878 62,860 656,594 





Totals...... 34,213 
RECORD WHEAT PRICE 


Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, durum 
millers at Minneapolis, Oct. 23 bought 
one car of durum wheat at $2 bu. This 
is the highest price ever paid for wheat 
at Minneapolis. 


CURBING DEFERRED SHIPMENT BUYING 


Some millers are offering flour for de- 
ferred shipment, but in doing so are ask- 
ing a premium of 10c bbl for every month 
beyond 60 days. This is curbing buyers 
and preventing them from taking flour 
for long shipment. Even then, the buy- 
ers have to be of unquestioned responsi- 
bility to get flour on long shipment. 

Many mills are refusing to sell for 
shipment beyond Feb. 1,—or 90 days. 

Millers feel that there is a risk in con- 
tracting flour for shipment beyond 60 or 
90 days, from some condition suddenly 
developing to carry ddwn wheat prices. 
With a bad break in wheat, no doubt 
‘many failures would be caused among 
flour buyers. This phase of the present 
situation of record wheat prices is con- 
stantly in the minds of millers, 

A prominent miller today remarked, 
to sell flour for deferred shipment on this 
market makes him about as comfortable 
as to be sitting on a pile of dynamite. 


THE SHORTAGE OF CARS 


If anything, the scarcity of box cars 


for grain and flour is getting worse. The 
grain men particularly feel it. More or 
less grain is held on track around Minne- 
apolis, because of lack of equipment, 
and elevator companies having grain to 


ship out.of terminal houses find it almost 
impossible to get the necessary cars. The 
scarcity is also acute in the interior of the 
Northwest. 

The millers, while feeling the shortage 
very much, are not affected so seriously 
as are the grain handlers. There are over 
100 carloads of wheat arriving from the 
Southwest every day, and the cars re- 
leased by the unloading of the wheat fur- 
nish a large tonnage for reloading in 
shipping flour and millfeed eastward. If 
it were not for this factor, the mills would 
feel the scarcity of cars very much more 
than they do. 

The short haul to Duluth for lake ship- 
ment also helps the situation. The cars 
sent to the Head of the Lakes are quick- 
ly released and made available for new 
loading. The close of lake navigation 
necessitating all-rail shipment, is likely to 
make quite a difference in the car supply. 


F. 0. M, A. CONVENTION PREPARATIONS 


At a meeting of head millers, machinery 
men and others in Minneapolis on Oct. 18, 
general plans for the entertainment of 
the Fraternity of Operative Millers of 
America were discussed. It was deemed 
best to form the skeleton of an organiza- 
tion through which the appointment of 
committees, and other preliminary work 
might be carefully done. For that pur- 
pose A. W. Strong was chosen chairman, 
O. F. Warnes treasurer, Fred J. Clark 
secretary. The matter of appointing 
committees was left to Chairman Strong. 

It is desired to have head millers, mill 
machinery men and representatives of 
kindred trades take an active part in the 
entertainment of the 1917 convention. 
The aim is to give such attention to the 
visiting millers in June as will make their 
visit a memorable one. It is probable that 
a committee of officers of the F. O. M. A. 
will soon visit Minneapolis to confer with 
the local committees which have the ar- 
rangements in charge. © 


CONSUMERS BUYING FOR THE FUTURE 


Reports from some parts of the coun- 
try indicate that consumers, influenced by 
the present price of wheat, are laying in 
a supply of flour to cover their needs well 
into the future. In places they are re- 
ported to be buying four times as much 
as they ordinarily would take, and some 
mills have found it difficult to deliver 
flour fast enough to retailers to meet this 
artificial demand. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Nels Olson, president Johnson-Olson 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, died Oct. 18. 
Aged 58. 

A Minneapolis milling company is re- 
ported to have secured 50,000 bags of the 
Holland contract for which tenders were 
submitted Oct. 19. The weight of these 
bags was 110 lbs. 

C. S. Cousins, manager T. H. Cousins 
Elevator Co., Dover, N. D., was seriously 
burned Oct. 18, when fighting a fire that 


destroyed the company’s elevator. Loss- 


on house is estimated at $16,000. 


Thomas R. Wilder, who has had wide : 


experience with the Iowa trade, was in 
Minneapolis Oct. 21 and made arrange- 
ments to represent Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co. in that state, with headquarters at 
Cedar Rapids. 

H. P. Gallaher, vice-president of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
is home from the East. He reports strong 
sentiment among consumers in New York 
and elsewhere in favor of an embargo on 
wheat and flour. . 

George Ade, of the American Diamalt 
Co., Cincinnati, while on an eastern trip, 
was stricken with appendicitis at Buffalo 
and operated on Oct. 16. Late infor- 
mation from Mr. Ade is that he is get- 
ting along very favorably. 

A. S. B. James, Virginia representative 
of the New Prague Flouring Mill Co., 
with headquarters at Richmond, and T. G. 
Williamson, president of the Overman- 
Williams Co., also of Richmond, are in 
Minneapolis for a short stay. 

Governor Burnquist has appointed R. 
Ziesemer, of St. Paul, a member of the 
Minnesota Board of Grain Appeals, to 
succeed A. G. Chambers at idichoapolls, 
and John Owen,. of Cook, to succeed 
Charles G. Bryant at Duluth. : 

Among those who will attend the Fed- 
eration meeting in Chicago, Friday, Oct. 
27, are William G. Crocker and Franklin 
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M. Crosby, of the Washburn-Crosby Co; 
A. L. man, vice-president Duluth 
Universal Milling Co., Duluth; Charles 
Vogtel, general manager of the . Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm. While others 
from the Northwest will doubtless be 
present, these are the only ones who have 
definitely signified their intention of do- 
ing so. 

Money continues in light demand at 
Minneapolis. Grain carriers are taking it 
~on call in a limited way to meet the in- 
creased cost of hedging. Rates on in- 
dorsed grain paper are 4@41% per cent. 
Large, strong concerns are getting it at 
the former rate. While paper secured by 
terminal elevator receipts usually com- 
mands a lower rate than indorsed paper, 
at present there is practically no differ- 
ence. The East is offering money here at 
somewhat below the rates city banks 
quote, but apparently is not getting very 
much paper. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have in- 
creased 225,000 bus in four days. The 
total, Oct. 24, was about 7,530,000 bus, 
against 1,148,000 in 1915. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,763,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 2,718,000 
bus, against 5,009,000 in 1915. 

Based on the close today (Oct. 24), the 
average prices paid for wheat to farmers 
at country points in the Northwest were: 
for No. 1 northern, $1.80 bu; for No. 2 
northern, $1.76; for light-weight (47- to 
48-Ib), $1.33: 

Minneapolis wheat receipts last week 
were 3,547,720 bus, against 7,154,080 a 
year ago.. Shipments from Minneapolis 
were 830,060 bus, against 2,144,760 in 
1915. It is interesting to note that of 
the total of 3,164 cars, 1,746 were spring, 
874 from the Southwest, 208 macaroni, 
and 137 from the Far West. 

While some elevator companies report 
farmers’ deliveries at interior points as 
light, others find that they are increasing, 
and considering the size of the crop, a 
fairly good movement is looked for in 
November after cold weather comes. 
Some men express the view that the 
farmers are impressed with present high 
prices and are disposed to sell their sur- 
plus. 

In the cash market, millers continue to 
pay less attention to the higher grades 
than formerly. This applies not only to 
the Northwest, but to eastern millers. The 
lower grades, having strength, can be 
mixed with southwestern wheat and 
produce an average quality which has 
been found to give most satisfactory re- 
sults. It is because of this condition, and 
consequent lack of demand, that the pre- 
mium on the higher grades of wheat has 
materially declined. ~ 


CEREALS AND FEED 


A sale of five cars of bran is reported 
to have been made to go to Kansas City, 
at $26 in 100-lb sacks. This is about the 
record price for bran in Minneapolis. 

C. R. Douglas & Co., starch and by- 
products of corn, have awarded a con- 
tract for a seven-story fireproof building 
of sufficient capacity to house the output 
of two months at the rate of 20,000 bus 
per day. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (Oct. 24) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 89.5 
@90.5; Amsterdam, 196.5; Baltic basis, 
180.5; Bristol, 95.5; Christiania, 150.5; 
Copenhagen, 180.5; Cardiff, 70.5; Dundee, 
70.5@75.5; Glasgow, 70.5; Hull, 119.5; 
Leith, 70.5; Liverpool, 70.5; London, 
70.5; Manchester, 70.5; Marscilles, 
151.75; Rotterdam, 195.5; St. John’s, N. 


” 
MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


Steven F, Madden, now of Morris, 
Minn., was on ‘change Oct. 23. 

Charles Bunte, a miller of St. Cloud, 
Minn., has taken employment with the 
John H. Ebeling Milling Co. at Green 
Bay, Wis. 

The Minneapolis office of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. has sold five large 
specially built purifiers to the Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 
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‘he flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Oct. 21 was estimated 
al 23,500 bbls, or 90 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 20,500, or 70 per cent, a 
week ago, 23,000, or 88 per cent, in 1915, 
and 20,000, or 68 r cent, in 1914, 

It is impossible to give a range of 
quotations that will last any length of 
tine, if the wheat market continues to 
.chinge as it has in the last few days. 
The advance in the price of flour was not 
as great as might have been expected, 
especially in the Southwest. This applies 
especially to 95 per cent patent and first 
clears. 

‘The trade is satisfied that most of the 
flour sold this season in all positions and 
in all territories is based largely on de- 
livery within the next 60 days. The ad- 
vance bookings that were so prevalent 
during the past three or four years are 
greatly reduced, and many millers who a 
year or two ago admitted forward sales, 
claim that they have not booked flour in 
this way this year. One reason is that 
buyers are not anxious for long-time 
contracts. 

Chicago mills have sold some flour for 
export, one especially on a contract to 
Holland. Sales to central states buyers, 
as well as those in the East, have not been 
as extensive in the past week or 10 days 
as prior to that time. However, Chicago 
mills are not anxious for orders, as they 
are well booked up. 

Minneapolis mill brands were advanced 
20c within the week, and are today on the 
basis of $9.50, wood or cotton, to the 
retail trade. This 20c increase was con- 
sidered low, in proportion to the advanced 
cost of the raw material. 

Products to take the place of wheat 
flour, to reduce the high cost of living, 
are finding greater sale than heretofore. 
For example, better inquiry is noticed for 


rye flour, which is obtainable as low as 
$6.75@7, jute, for white patent. Another 
product that is low in price is corn flour, 
which is quoted on the basis of nominally 
$5 bbl, in sacks, 


FEAR ACTION IN CANADA 


Cables, Friday, announced that the 
British government has prohibited the 
sending of orders for wheat futures from 
England to American markets, but will 
permit trading in corn and oats. Foreign 
buyers have been instrumental in making 
the highest prices for wheat futures here 
the last four months. They have made 
immense profits, and the removal of their 
business may be an important factor in 
the future. 


The trade is also uneasy, owing to con- 
stant unconfirmed reports that the Cana- 
dian government will commandeer the 
Canadian crop. Commission houses are 
notifying their customers who have 


spreads between Winnipeg and the Unit- 
ed States markets to get out of them, 
fearing governmental action. This has a 
restricting influence on the Winnipeg 
market, yet the trade overlooks the fact 
that the reduced business has prevented 
prices there from fully responding to the 
advance this side of the international line. 


NOTES 

Board of Trade memberships have sold 
at $7,500 and $7,550 net to the buyer, 
three changing hands last week. 

The quarterly meeting of the Millers 
National Insurance Co. and the Millers 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. was held 
in Chicago, Oct. 18-19. 

George E. Marcy, president of the Ar- 
oer Grain Co., who spent last week in 
New York, returned an emphatic bull on 


corn and oats. As regards wheat, he is 
conservative. 


Charles Lantz, representative in Chi- 
cago and this territory for the Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, IIL, and Terre Haute, 
Ind., will make a two weeks’ trip in In- 
diana and Ohio for his mill. 


Large profits have been made on the 
wheat advance the past week. One local 
operator sold 1,000,000 bus at a profit of 
12c, On the previous advance of 10c he 
also took profits on 1,000,000 bus. 


Paul Klopstock, of Paul Klopstock & 
Co., New York City, prominent in the 
handling of malt and various grains, was 
in Chicago Wednesday and Thursday, en 
route homeward, after a trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast. . 


The Daily Trade Bulletin estimates the 
surplus of wheat in the United States for 
export and carry over from Oct. 1, 1916, 
to July 1, 1917, at 124,000,000 bus. Ex- 
ports for the same period last year were 
185,000 bus. 


Latest cables from Argentina say that 
northern and central sections will not get 
more than their seed back on wheat, and 
that corn prospects are bad. There has 
been no rain in Argentina the past week, 
and crop estimates are being lowered. 


Jesse Ridge, of Peoria, Ill, will have 
charge of the operation of the new Soo 
Line elevator at Minneapolis for the 
Bartlett Frazier Co., Chicago. Mr. Ridge 
has been connected with S. C. Bartlett & 
Co., Peoria, for many years, and under- 
stands the grain business thoroughly. 


Ralph Denio, vice-president of the J. 
W. Denio Milling Co., Sheridan, Wyo., 
was in Chicago last week, and reported 
business exceptionally satisfactory. This 
company is fortunate in having a good 
quality of wheat, and is able to obtain 
ample supplies. It is pretty well sold up 
on flour for the balance of the year. 

James A. Patten is in New York to 
inspect bronze statues and tablets that are 
to be placed in front of the nasium 
building that he has given to the North- 
western University, Evanston, ‘Ill. They 
are to cost $25,000. Before going he un- 
loaded 2,500,000 bus wheat and 2,000,000 
bus corn, without materially affecting 
prices, 

A car of No. 1 hard winter wheat, Tur- 
key variety, sold at $1.83144. This is the 
highest of the season, and within 1%,c of 
the top figure made in May, 1898—the 
Leiter year. In September, 1888, B. P. 
Hutchinson put the price up to $2 bu. He 
told the trade that he would do it, but 
nobody believed him until the last day of 
September. 


C. E. Wilson, of Campbell & Phillipps, 
Ltd., London, England, prominent im- 
porters of flour and grain products, was 
in Chicago, Thursday for a few hours, 
en route to New York, and sailed for 
home on Saturday. Mr. Wilson had made 
a hurried trip to Honduras, in connection 
with some interests owned by his organi- 
zation there. 

Wheat prices have advanced so fast 
that local millers and exporters generally 
have become afraid to follow, and cash 
premiums have been reduced. No. 2 
hard on track, 1@2%c over December, 
with sales at $1.72% at the high int, 
while Turkey variety sold at $1.7514. No. 
2 red was Ic under December price, with 
the highest sales at $1.691,. 

The Federal government has been in- 
vestigating the books of board of trade 
houses to adjust their stamp taxes on all 
trades. Some time ago it was announced 
that transferred trades did not have to 
pay the tax. Recently the government has 
compelled brokers to pay taxes on all 
trades. One house was presented with a 
bill for $43,000 for back taxes. This is 
the largest claim discovered so far. 


Many flour salesmen travelling in the 
central states are advised by their mills 
to demand extra heavy shipments of flour 
on each car sold. Buyers in this terri- 
tory claim that certain mills are finding 
cars so scarce that will ‘not enter a 
booking of flour that does not contain at 
least 400 bbls. Such shipments, so the 
buyers contend, make the payment hard 
to handle, owing to the high cost of flour. 

A scarcity of cars on western roads is 
restricting the grain movement from the 
West, and shipping sales .to the East. 
There were orders here, the past week, 
for several million bushels of oats, which 
were not filled, because it was impossible 
to make shipments. Western roads report 
that they have more business in hand than 
cars to handle it. For the first 18 days in 
October their loadings increased 6 to 13 
per cent over last year. 


On Thursday, while President Wilson 
was in Chicago, members of the executive 
committee of the Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago made an effort to obtain 
an audience with the President, to prevail 
upon him to place an embargo on the ex- 

rtation of flour and wheat to Europe. 

y failed, however, as they were un- 
able to even reach the President’s secre- 
tary, but the officers will take the matter 
up with their congressmen and try and 
arrange an audience with the President. 

Buckwheat flour has shown an advance 
within the past week of fully 40c per 100 
lbs. Some of the eastern flour coming 
into this market of late is quoted at 
$4.35 per 100 lbs in grain bags. Some 
jobbers and handlers of this flour claim 
that other cereals, like rice and wheat, 
also other grain products put up in car- 
tons, will take the place of buckwheat on 
this crop. It is not unusual to find a 
wholesale grocery house carrying at least 
30 different grades of cereal products in 
cartons for cakes and breakfast food. 

The Armour Grain Co., which took in 
3,000,000 bus cash corn on July and Sep- 
tember deliveries, has sold it all on an 
advancing market, mostly for export, and 
announces that it is out of cash corn en- 
tirely. All the 1,500,000 bus cash corn 
stored here have been sold for shipment. 
The discovery that there was no corn on 
the market was responsible for a bulge of 
5c in December delivery at the opening, 
Friday. At the same time, a car of No. 
2 yellow corn sold in the sample market 
at $1, and there were other sales at 99@ 
9914,c. These are the highest prices since 
May, 1892, the date of the Coster & 
Martin corner. 

Among the visitors in Chicago during 
the week were L. E. Moses, president 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo; 
W. L. Harvey, New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill Co; Harry S. Helm, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Robert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo; Joseph Le Compte, Lex- 
ington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co., Inc; C. B. 


~ Cole, H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill; 


Charles Seybt, Highland (Ill.) Milling 
Co; Samuel Plant, Geo. P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis; George A. Aylsworth, 
Aylsworth-Neal-Tomlin Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, and E. M. Palmer, Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 





Uncertainty of Accident Policy 


A piece of Swiss cheese can possess no | 


more holes than some accident insurance 
policies contain loopholes whereby an un- 
wary policy holder may be wholly or par- 
tially prevented from collecting the full 
amount specified in his contract. For 
this reason it behooves every baker to 
read his accident policy carefully, if he 
would guard against the surprise which 
may await him if he does not read it until 
after he has sustained an accident. 

This little legal sermon is suggested by 
a decision of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court. An Oshkosh master baker applied 
for and received an accident policy which 
called for the payment of $5,000 in case 
of accidental death to a “baker proprietor 
not working or driving wagon.” The 
policy limited the indemnity to $1,500 as 
to a “baker working in shop or driving 
wagon.” The application designated in- 
sured as “baker and confectionery pro- 
prietor, supervising,” and disclosed that 
he was working for “himself.” 

He was fatally injured through some 
uncertain cause disconnected from his 
occupation, and the insurance company 
sought to reduce its liability to $1,500, 


235 


because it appeared that he assisted in 
the manual work of the bakery. 

_But the Supreme Court decided that 
his widow was entitled to the full amount 
of the policy, on the ground that the in- 
surance company had treated him as be- 


-ing insured in the $5,000 class, and that 


the designation of his occupation in the 
application was sufficient to constitute a 
special classification of the occupation on 
issuance of the policy by the company, 
with knowledge that decedent was both 
ae his bakery and assisting in the 
actual baking operations whenever neces- 
sary or convenient.” Schmidt vs. Ameri- 
can Mutual Accident Association. 


A. L. H. Srreet. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavuxee, Wis., Oct. 23.—Not a bar- 
rel of flour was made in Milwaukee last 
week, mills being closed down, but they 
will resume operations next week. The 
previous week, mills with a capacity of 
12,000 bbls turned out 4,000, or 34 per 
cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity of 
24,600 turned out 23,000, or 92 per cent. 

Flour business was very light. Millers 
advanced prices, following the cash wheat 
market, but buyers held off. Dealers who 
had ‘flour bought at considerably lower 
prices than present quotations ordered 
same loaded out as soon as_ possible. 
Practically nothing was ordered out on 
later sales. Millers have a fair amount of 
flour on hand, but expect to load same out 
as soon as they are able to obtain equip- 
ment. 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent were quoted at $9.40@9.60, and 
straight at $8.75@8.95, wood. 

Rye flour was strong and higher, pure 
being quoted at $7.05@7.15, wood, and 
country blends $6.45 for dark and $6.55 
for white, in jute. Trade was fair. There 
was moderate inquiry from the East and 
the Southwest, wnile state and local busi- 
ness was fair. 

Kansas straight advanced in sympathy 
with spring patent, and was quoted at $8 
@8.25 in cotton. Early in the week there 
was fair cane by large bakeries and the 
grocery trade, but sales dropped off later. 
Jobbers have fair supplies. 

There was a good demand for corn 
meal, and prices were advanced follow- 
ing the strength in cash corn, White and 
yellow were quoted at $2.50 in 100-Ib cot- 
ton sacks. ere was good inquiry from 
the South, and millers made fair sales. 

Choice milling wheat was in good de- 
mand, and millers took all choice offered. 
The lower grades were liberally discount- 
ed, but sold fairly well. Top price for 
No. 1 northern, $1.83. 


NOTES 


W. H. Cahill, of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, is in the East. 

Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 287; corn, 45; oats, 587; barley, 
519; rye, 110; flaxseed, 9. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee last week: 
wheat, 74,088 bus; corn, 40,878; oats, 
1,187,458; barley, 286,909; rye, 99,950. 

Guy Nash has sold his interest in the 
Jackson Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis., 
to George W. Mead and Isaac Witter. 

Bernhard Stern & Sons will erect a 
new rye flour mill in Milwaukee, with a 
capacity of 500 bbls. Work will start at 
once, and the mill will be ready for op- 
eration in about 60 days, according to 
Walter Stern. 

Ray Reed and W. H. Mann have 
formed the Reed-Mann Co. and taken 
over the elevator formerly operated by 
H. E. McEachron Co., of Wausau, Wis. 
Carl Wright will be manager. The new 
firm will do a wholesale business in flour 
and feed. 

Owing to a serious congestion in the 
yards of the Milwaukee road, that com- 
pany issued an embargo against receiving 
any cars of grain from the North West- 
ern road after Friday of last week. It is 
anticipated that within 10 days the situa- 
tion will be relieved. 

The complaint of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce against the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation relating to east- 
bound rates on grain products and grain 
by-products has been assigned for hear- 
ing by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at Chicago on Nov. 10, before Ex- 
aminer Watkins. 

H. N. Wirson. 
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Experiences of millers differed widely 
in last week’s flour market. Some found 
their trade again disposed to resist the 
advance and, while inquiries were plenti- 
ful, sales showed reduction. On the 
other hand, many mills reported current 
demand for more flour than they were 
willing to sell, and said they did not care 
to have more business offered. 

As a matter of fact, based on present 
conditions and prospects, it is soon likely 
to be harder to buy flour in the Southwest 
than to sell it. Many mills already are 
practically sold up until the close of the 
year, and will not be able, from now for- 
ward, to do more than take care of their 
best mill-brand trade. 

On this account and because of the 
continued high and dangerous markets, 
millers are generally selecting their busi- 
ness, limiting the amount of sales to any 
one buyer and holding Po fully up to 
the wheat market, with a good margin 
for safety. Last week quotations were 
generally advanced 60@75c bbl for 
straights and patents, and at the close of 
the week not many would have sold at 
less than $7.75, jute, Missouri River, for 
95 per cent flour. 

Clears are in further improved demand, 
with not many offered and best qualities 
held at around $7.30, jute, here. 


All feeds made a further great ad- 
vance. Late in the week $1.25 per 100 
lbs was freely bid for bran for any ship- 
ment, and few mills were willing to sell 
at this. Most interior mills are selling 
all of their current output locally and in 
mixed cars with flour. Shorts are also 
very scarce and sharply higher. 

* #*# 

Cash wheat advanced 11@12c on the 
week, with good demand for all offer- 
ings. In the country the movement to 
market is limited by the car supply. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 71,100 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TMS WOO occ vccccccsoccve 63,200 88 
Week previous ..........+. 68,400 96 
WORF OBO ccsoscccececesecs 61,800 89 
TWO years AZO ....-.seeeee 59,900 84 


A BIG WHEAT ACREAGE 


While it is not yet possible to tell how 
great will be the southwestern wheat acre- 
age this year, it is already assured that 
it will show a substantial increase over 
last season, and may break the big record 
of 1914. Dry weather has somewhat re- 
duced the acreage so far seeded, but 
much of the ground not yet sown will be 
put to wheat regardless of future weather 
conditions. Growers are merely holdin 
back in the hope of rains falling. A 
rain would result in immediate resump- 
tion of seeding on a great scale. 

Early sown wheat is up and in very 
good condition. 


SCARCITY OF CLEARS 


Clear flours appear practically unob- 
tainable in the Southwest. Demand is 
keen, and mills not already well sold up 
are ~~ to offer little at this time, 
although first qualities are readily salable 


at $7.30@7.50, jute, Kansas City, and 
ordinary grades are not to be had at un- 
der $7. With wheat prices going higher, 
millers look for a constantly increased 
demand for lower grades of flour and 
believe that fancy clears will sell at very 
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close to straight flour prices by the end 
of the year. 


TO INCREASE DEMURRAGE CHARGES 


As a means of relieving to some extent 
the car shortage in Kansas, the Public 
Utilities Commission has under consider- 
ation authorizing railways to make sub- 
stantial increases in demurrage charges. 
The plan under consideration is, after 24 
hours free time, to make the demurrage 
charge $2 for the first day, increasing $1 
a day thereafter to a maximum of $5 per 
24 hours. 

It is believed that such a schedule of 
charges would force the unloading of 
hundreds of cars of grain which are held 
at terminals and at various points await- 
ing further price advances. At certain 

ints in Kansas grain is on track which 

as been in the cars for 60 to 90 days; 
the owners pay a nominal car rental dur- 
ing the period, while making large profits 
through price enhancement. 

The Kansas commission’s plan has the 
indorsement of millers and the railways. 


ABANDON “NEW-CROP” DESIGNATION 


Effective Dec. 1, the grain inspection 
departments of both New Orleans and 
Galveston will discontinue the use of the 
phrase “1916 crop” in connection with 
export wheat certificates issued at those 
ports. For the protection of buyers 
against mixtures of damaged wheat from 
the last crop into this season’s export 
shipments, both inspection departments 
adopted the rule of noting “new crop” or 
“1916 crop” on certificates. 

On account of the fact that all or prac- 
tically all of the damaged old wheat is 
now out of the way this requirement is 
no longer regarded as necessary; hence 
the decision to drop it. A similar prac- 
tice will be followed at Atlantic ports of 
export. | 

SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 64 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Last week ...... 272,520 242,744 89 
Week previous... 265,320 246,623 92 
Year ago ........ 259,020 200,467 77 
Two years ago... 260,430 210,419 81 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 9,912 bbis last week, 7,707 the week 
previous, 5,582 a year ago-and 19,004 two 
years ago. 

Out of 64 mills reporting 45 reported 
domestic business good, 10 fair and 2 slow 
and quiet. 

NOTES 

C. H. Searing, of the Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co., visited here briefly 
last week. 

Harry G. Randall, sales-manager of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, visited 
friends in Kansas City Friday. 

William E. Carter, of George W. 
Gardiner & Co., New York, spent last 
week calling on his company’s Kansas mill 
connections. 

J. H. McNair, of the Halstead (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co., will return 
this week from a vacation of several 
weeks on the Pacific Coast. 

R. W. Amerine, manager of the 
Blackwell (Okla.) Milling & Elevator 
Co., is again regularly at the office after 
recovering from an attack of typhoid 
fever. 

Otto Swaller, manager of the William- 
son Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 
drove to town iast week and took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to acquire a 
new and larger car. 

W. R. Duerr, who went to New York 
in the summer to become associated with 
a wholesale flour house, returned to Kan- 
sas City last week to resume his position 


as sales-manager of the Bulte and White 
Swan mills, of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 

C. B. Warkentin, president of the New- 
ton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
visited here last week. He says that flour 
business is amazingly good, and milling 
conditions generally highly satisfactory. 

Charles A. Greenlee, of the Wm. Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, spent 
Saturday in town. The single fly in the 
ointment, says Mr. Greenlee, is the short- 
age of cars, which would hardly be avail- 
able at all save for wheat arrivals. Flour 
demand is fine, and margins good. 

Fred O. Shane, of Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son Co., Philadelphia, spent last week 
here in connection with work on the new 
Midland Milling Co. plant. The com- 
pany’s mill building is now up to the 
fifth floor, and work is proceeding rapid- 
ly. Work on “pouring” concrete for the 
elevator will begin this week, and, with 
favorable weather, a few weeks will wit- 
ness completion of all outside work. It 
is anticipated that the mill will be ready 
for operation in February. 

O. F. Bast, of the Bast-Fogarty Mill- 
ing Co., Des Moines, Iowa, spent a part 
of last week here and in Kansas, princi- 
pally to locate clear flours for pancake 
flour use. Mr. Bast says that the acre- 
age being seeded to wheat in Iowa will 
doubtless surpass all records of recent 
years. 

J. E. Seaver, of the Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co., one of the earliest members of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, last 
week retired from his firm connection, 
disposed of his membership and left for 
a permanent residence in California. In 
earlier days Mr. Seaver was Peavey man- 
ager here when that company virtually 
controlled the great grain trade along the 
line of the Union Pacific Railway, and 
operated that company’s terminal elevator 
at Kansas City. 

H. H. Starkweather, formerly con- 
nected with the Snell Mill & Grain Co., 
Clay Center, Kansas, who was here last 
week, says that the wheat acreage in 
north central Kansas will be limited by 
nothing but weather conditions in the next 
three weeks. Seeding is being continued 
right along, and a good rain within a 
fortnight would insure every available 
acre of ground being sown to wheat. 
Farmers, he thinks, hold approximately 
half their crop in the Clay Center terri- 
tory. 

Henry Lassen, president of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, was in town late in 
the week on his way to visit some of his 
company’s jobbing trade in central states, 
as far east as Pittsburgh territory. Mr. 
Lassen says milling could hardly be 
in better condition but for the adverse 
factor of car shortage. In southern 
Kansas, he says, some mills are being 
forced to reduce output because of in- 
ability to get cars, in spite of having out- 
put sold to buyers in urgent need of 
flour. 


WICHITA 


Conditions in the flour market were far 
from satisfactory last week. Higher 
wheat prices forced the highest prices of 
the year, and tended to restrict buyers 
from purchasing beyond their immediate 
needs. Local demand was of fair pro- 


‘portions, but eastern and southern de- 


mand not up to expectations. 

The car situation is bad, and restricts 
business on long-time shipments. Mills 
are not anxibus to take chances on de- 
ferred contracts, with no improvement in 
the transportation facilities in sight. 

Millfeeds continue to exhibit exceptional 
strength. Demand is far in excess of 
supply, and sales made are on the highest 
prices of the crop. 

There was an excellent spot and good 
to-arrive business during the week in 
choice and milling wheats. Off- 
grades were slow sale. Northwestern mills 
took large quantities, both spot and to 
arrive. Local mills were good buyers, 
hedging their flour sales with cash wheat 
purchases in preference to buying futures. 

Farmers are reported to have sold a 
large amount of wheat still on farms at 
$1.50 for delivery within 90 days, This 
in turn has been sold by country elevators 
on the same basis, largely to local mills. 
Shippers and exporters were active. The 
volume of business done was of good pro- 
portions, and at the highest prices on the 
crop. 
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Sales ranged as follows for the week: 
No. 2 hard, $1.61@1.75; No. 3 -hard, $1.58 
@1.691,—basis Missouri River rate. 


* * 


Reports on Kafir and maize crops are 
not very encouraging. Well-posted and 
conservative people advise that the move- 
ment will be extremely small, that crop 
will not exceed 50 per cent of normal, 
oa in all probability will be considerably 
ess. 





OKLAHOMA 


The second frost of the year found 
the growing crop of wheat well sprouted, 
and while reports were in circulation that 
some had sprouted and died for lack of 
moisture, the actual amount that suffered 
was not great, and the acreage is much 
larger than was thought possible before 
the recent rains. 

Farm deliveries have been heavy. The 
state figure of 40 per cent on farms is 
apparently correct, as farmers appear to 
have plenty. The price advanced to $1.50 
@1.55, and receipts are as heavy as at 
any time on the crop. The entire belt got 
one to one and three-fourths inches of 
rain, which came at about the last minute, 
as it was very dry. 

Sales of flour have continued heavy. 
Purchasers who would not buy at $5 or 
$7 came in at $8@8.50, and most mills 
have sold an amount equal to twice their 
capacity, daily. Very few have sold for 
future delivery. Prices in the state for 

atents in 14-bbl sacks, delivered, ranged 

@8.75. Feed advanced, with mill-run 
bran at $1.45 and shorts at $1.70 at the 
close. Corn was held at 87c, track, and 
oats 5214c. The car shortage is more 
serious than at any time for a year, and 
some plants are practically shut down, 
with many orders. 





Rye and Buckwheat Situation 

Frank H. Blodgett, president Blodgett 
Milling Co., Janesville, Wis:  - 

Although rye showed a sharp advance 
last week, it is still too cheap compared 
with wheat. The very wide difference in 
price between all grades of rye flour and 
corresponding grades of wheat flour is 
attracting attention and stimulating do- 
mestic' consumption. It is, therefore, 
probable that further advances will occur 
in rye. The demand since Aug. 1 has re- 
quired our full output seven days per 
week, 24 hours per day. 


BUCKWHEAT 


The situation in buckwheat is unprece- 
dented in our experience. Weather con- 
ditions have been very favorable since 
harvest for the movement of the crop, 
but practically no buckwheat has as yet 
been marketed. The crop is short, but 
there seems to be no good reason why 
what buckwheat there is has not yet 
moved, for mills have been bidding the 
highest prices that have ruled, to stimu- 
late shipments. 

Prices for buckwheat flour show an 
advance of $1 bbl since the opening of 
the season, but very few mills will accept 
orders at any price at present, preferring 
to postpone further bookings until they 
are able to fill sales already made. 


R. J.’ Hamilton, general manager Wm. 
A. Coombs Milling Co., Coldwater, Mich: 

The buckwheat crop is decidedly short, 
not only in Michigan, but throughout the 
buckwheat belt. Farmers’ ideas, on the 
little grain they have, are considerably 
above present values. We are finding 
much greater difficulty in buying the 
grain than in selling the flour. There is 
an excellent demand for flour, but the 
mills are unable to meet it, owing to the 
scarcity of the grain. 


Rye, Barley and Buckwheat Crops 
Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of rye, barley and buckwheat in the 
United States by years, together with com- 
parisons, as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture (000’s omitted): 
-—Rye—, -——Barley—, Buckwheat 
bus acres bus acres bus acres 
.. 41,884 2,729 184,000 7,757 13,942 .-- 
1915... 49,190 2,856 237,009 7,395 15,769 806 
1914... 42,779 2,641 194,953 7,565 16,881 792 
1913... 41,381 2,657 178,189 7,499 13,833 805 
1912... 35,664 2,117 223,824 7,530 19,249 S41 
1911... 33,119 2,127 160,240 7,627 17,549 833 
1910... 34,897 2,186 173,832 7,743 17,598 p+ 
1909... 29,520 2,196 173,321 7,698 14,849 ons 
1908... 31,851 1,948 166,756 6,646 15,874 50 
1907... 31,566 1,926 153,597 6,448 14,290 ot 
1906... 83,374 2,001 178,916 6,324 14,642 ‘°- 
*Indicated crop based on Oct. 1 govern- 
ment crop. 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Oct. 21 was 39,700, or 83 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 39,800, or 83 per 
cent, the previous week, 36,950, or 77 per 
cent, a year ago, 29,700, or 62 per cent, 
two years ago, and 35,200, or 73 per cent, 
three years ago. 

Business with the mills was good. In 
spite of the advance of 13c in wheat 
prices, a reasonably steady stream of 
buying was in evidence. Buyers have 
evidently made up their minds that high 
prices have come to stay. They held off 
so long when markets were lower, not ac- 
cumulating any stocks, that now they are 
literally forced to take on some flour, 
regardless of price. 

Buying is widely distributed, and there 
is a great deal of individual car-lot sales. 
In the aggregate these constitute a con- 
siderable volume. Small buyers are ap- 
parently coming into the market for at 
least near-by requirements. 

All of the mills at Toledo did some 
further export business last week. So 
far the reported taking over of wheat 
and flour-buying by the British govern- 
ment, has not interfered with the work- 
ing of business through old channels with 
established connections. 

The feed situation was very strong. 
Bran was up $1@1.50 ton, and middlings 
$1. Feed is in very good demand at ad- 
vancing prices. Some mills are sold 
ahead and have little to offer. It is diffi- 
cult to find other mills in a position to 
help them out. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


This section had heavy rains last week. 
It is too bad that the rain did not come 
earlier, in time to increase the acreage 
put into wheat, by breaking the drouth 
and putting the ground into condition for 


fall plowing. Considerable late seeding 
has been done. 
No authoritative report is yet available 


as to the acreage sown to wheat this fall. 
It is not believed to be larger than last 
year in. Ohio, and may be smaller in 
Indiana. 

A report of the acreage in Michigan 
by counties, compared with 1915, using 
last year as 100 per cent, reveals the fol- 
lowing returns: Allegan County, 105 per 
cent; Bay, 60; Branch, 85; Calhoun, 120; 
Clinton, 80; Huron, 120; Ionia, 150; Kent, 
81; Monroe, 120; Charlevoix, 90; Eaton, 
150; Isabella, 120; Lapeer, 50; Oakland, 
75; Saginaw, 75; Cheboygan, 80; Genesee, 
80; Ingham, 85; Macomb, 100. 

On account of the drouth and adverse 
conditions this fall, it may be doubted if 
the acreage in wheat will show up any 
larger than last year. It should re- 
membered, however, that the short crop 
this year was not the result of a short 
acreage seeded last year, but was due 
largely to winter-killing. 


NOTES 


David Anderson, president’ National 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, was in the East 
last week 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, was in Toledo a 
couple days early last week. 

John W. Burk, of Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, is at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, Md., where he may 
undergo a minor operation. His condition 
'S reported as satisfactory. 

_R. J. Hamilton, manager Wm. A. 
Coombs Milling Co., Coldwater, Mich., F. 


A. McKenzie, of the McKenzie Cereal 
Food & Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., and 
E. W. Randall, of A. H. Randall Mill 
Co., Tekonsha, Mich., were in Toledo last 
week, 

Concerning advance in wheat prices, 
Southworth & Co., grain, Toledo, say: 
“Buying is enormous in spite of ‘stop, 
look and listen’ advice of commission 
houses. Realizing free, but no bar to 
advances. Public interest increases as 
prices soar.” 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at the 
Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Nov. 14-15. 
The Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, will 
entertain the members of the association 
as their guests at a fellowship dinner dur- 
ing the convention. 

There was a meeting of the manufac- 
turers of pancake compounds in Toledo 
at Hotel Secor last week. The retail price 
of these compounds has not been changed, 
but everything that goes into them has 
advanced. . Possibly this feature was con- 
sidered at the meeting. 

E. H. Culver, chief grain inspector at 
Toledo, and president of the Chief In- 
spectors’ National Association, has been 
suggested for an important government 
position in connection with federal in- 
spection. His experience in various mar- 
kets and with all kinds of wheats and 
coarse grains would qualify him for this 
position. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Eighteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 121,260 
bbls, for the week ending Oct. 21 made 
90,334, or 74 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 84,253, or 71 per cent, the = 


vious week, by 16 mills of 117,510 bbls 
capacity. 
Among the mills contributing to this 


report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
National Milling Co., Toledo, . 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Blish Milling Co., Seymour. 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Loughry Bros, Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 


MICHIGAN 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Oct. 23.—Business 
with Indianapolis flour millers was fair 
last week, and mills in all the principal 
cities of the state send in like reports. 
Bakers feel easier in making purchases, 
now that smaller-size loaves of bread are 
being placed on the market or the old-size 
loaf is marked up a shade. 

This brought forth numerous orders, 
and one of the larger mills, in quoting 
prices at the first of the week on a liberal 
sized volume of soft winter goods, was 
surprised to have the order doubled when 
the price was submitted to other bakers. 
Local demand ruled active, with bakers 
stocking up better than in nearly a year’s 
time. 

There was only a scattered éxport trade. 
Some of the southern mills which sent 
huge shipments of flour South 10 days 
ago repeated this performance last week, 
suggesting a depleted condition in stocks 
there. With flour the highest since the 
Civil War, mills felt encouraged when 
buyers came back into the market. 

Wheat was marked up nearly llc 
higher than a week ago. Flour is quoted 
about 30c higher on soft winter patents, 





but the b was in feed, for 
which an = OF encead developed. 
One of the larger local mills was forced 
to turn down offers for carloads of mixed 
feed on a basis of $80 ton, bulk, at the 
mills. Wheat closed at $1.66. 


NOTES 

Indianapolis flour production last week, 
15,269 bbls. 

The first new corn of the season sold at 
Greensburg last week for 60c. 

The elevator of the Home Grain Co., 
Lagrange, burned, with a loss of $25,000. 

The Central Grain Elevator Co. of 
Ohio, doing business in Indiana, has aban- 
doned its corporate authority. 

Edgar Daum has received judgment 
for $1,000 against the Walsh Baking Co., 
Evansville, for personal injuries. 

The Anderson Grain Co., of Milton, is 
shipping several thousand bushels of 
wheat, corn and oats to Cincinnati. 

The Indiana Millers’ Association an- 
nounces that “Indiana Flour Week” will 
be observed Nov. 20-25. The campaign 
is to be opened on lines similar to those 
formerly adopted, in efforts to increase 
the use of strictly home flour in this state. 

Secretary Riley, of the Millers’ and 
Grain Dealers’ associations, will attend a 
meeting of the ‘government inspection 
committee in Chicago. A meeting of the 
Indiana .committee was held here Satur- 
day, attended by W. B. Foresman, Lafa- 
yette; A. E. Betts, Frankfort; H. W. 
Reimann, Greensburg; P. E. Goodrich, 
Winchester. 

J. M. Pearson. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututu, Minn., Oct. 23.—New do- 
mestic flour-buying continues. No large 
lots were sold last week, but small to 
moderate sized orders came along stead- 
ily. Trade exercised the greatest caution 
in making commitments. Buyers, tired 
out by long waiting, hoping for lower 
wheat, are covering necessary require- 
ments, paying ruling prices. A 
demand is reported for both first and sec- 
ond clears, but mills are sold up close and 
have little to offer. Shipping instructions 
were generous. In sympathy with wheat, 
mills advanced patent prices 55c bbl. 

No sales of flour abroad were reported. 
A few cables were about the only thing 
of any interest. Bids were much out of 
line with the rapid advance. 

An occasional small lot of rye was sold. 


’ Advancing prices confine buying to the 


barest needs. Prices advanced a total of 
25c bbl for the week. 

Fair inquiry and business in durum 
flour. Buyers watch the market closely. 
They endeavor to get in on breaks, Re- 
cent sharp rise in prices checked trade. 
All told, the local mill added 90c bbl to 
its asking prices. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
32,710 bbls of flour, or 90 per cent of 
capacity, against 31,175, or 86 per cent, 
in the previous week, and 41,300, or 14 
per cent above rated output, a year ago. 

Mills have no quantity of millfeed to 
offer, but sell a little as conditions per- 
mit. High prices, involving big money, 
limit buying to barest volume possible. 


NOTES 


Coarse grains have strengthened, in 
line with wheat. Oats, today (Oct. 23), 
closed 614c higher for the week; rye, 7c; 
barley, 9@13c. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary Board 
of Trade, P. H. Bevis, chief sampler, C. 
F. Haley and H. A, Starkey were in 
Chicago, attending the hearings on pro- 
posed grain standards act. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is held at 5c by package boats. 
They carry about all now going out. Car- 
goes are small to moderate. On any large 
tonnage, possibly a concession could 
obtained. 

Eastern millers and dealers are holding 
their buying of wheat down to the lowest 
point. The recent bulge made it less pos- 
sible to do business with the East. Conse- 
quently, present shipments are nominal. 
Nothing has developed in export. 

Grain stocks are piling up in elevators 
here. Congestion at Buffalo seems to 
grow more serious. Car shortage there is 
reported worse, instead of roving. 
Few vessel charters being made, ening 
up accumulations all along the line. 
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Hearing of the rate cancellation case, 
in which the Northwestern Steamship Co. 
is involved, will be held in federal court 
here Nov. 1. Case concerns cancellation 
of tariff from Ohio and Indiana points. 
The Duluth Commercial Club protested, 
and had the tariff suspended. 

C. T. Bryant, Duluth, member of the 
Board of Grain Appeals at Duluth, will 
be succeeded Nov. 15 by John Owens, of 
Cook, Minn. Mr. Owens was formerly of 
Duluth, but not identified with the grain 
trade. Mr. Bryant has been connected 
with the inspection department since 1888. 

Wheat has sold at new high points. To- 
day (Oct. 23), No. 1 durum sold in Du- 
luth at $1.94 per bu, the highest it has 
ever sold for. No. 1 hard spring brought 
$1.874%,, and No. 1 northern $1.861/. 
Futures also established new high prices. 
Compared with a year ago, prices are 
about double. 

John H. Mark, trustee in bankruptcy 
for the Wadena Cracker Co., has been 
awarded a verdict by the district court 
for $254.32, against the Stone-Ordean- 
Wells Co. Plaintiff claimed the defend- 
ant forced a collection from the cracker 
house just before it failed, and while 
other creditors were not given an equal 
chance. 

Cash demand is slow on wheat under 
good No. 2 northern. Off-grades are in- 
creasingly difficult to sell. For the best 
grades, dealers have no complaint to 
offer; they sell readily, but in most in- 
stances on a lower basis relative to fu- 
tures. Spot No. 1 northern now rules at 
December price to 2c over; choice No. 1 
to arrive at lc premium over Necember. 
No. 2 and No. 3 are weak; also slow of 
sale. No. 2 is quoted at 3@7c under 
December; No. 3 at 7@20c under. No. 2 
hard Montana holds at 12c under Decem- 
ber. Track No. 1 durum brings 3@8c 
over May; No. 2, 2c under to 3c over May. 


F. G. Cartson. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puitapetpuia, Pa., Oct. 23.—The flour 
market last week ruled very firm, in 
sympathy with the sharp upward move- 
ment of wheat, and mill limits were gen- 
erally advanced 25@50c bbl. There was 
a moderate business early in the week 
previous to the advance, but buyers take 
hold cautiously and are confining opera- 
tions to immediate necessities. 

Transactions in spring patent were 
noted at $8.60@8.75 per 196 lbs in wood, 
Limits in many cases were considerably 
above these figures, and some of the 
favorite brands were held as high as 
$9.50@9.75. Clear was quiet at revised 
prices. 

Transactions in Kansas straight were 
reported at $8.40@8.50 in sacks, while 
some brands’ were held at $8.70. Busi- 
ness in soft winter flours was generally 
in near-by straight at $7.50@7.80 in 
wood. Western straight was limited 
about 10c bbl higher, but sold slowly in 
competition with the cheaper ‘near-by 
product. 

The city mills report a firm and higher 
market for all grades. 


NOTES 


Orrin C. Lake, of Ewart & Lake, 
Groveland, N. Y., was on ’change last 
week, 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 34,020,- 
787 bus, against 20,255,334 for the same 
time last year. 

The Keusch Grain Co., of New York 
City, has applied for membership in the 
Commercial Exchange. 

The Wagner Baking Co., of Coates- 
ville, Pa., has awarded a contract for 
the erection of a cold storage plant to 
cost $25,000, to be one.and two stories in 
height and of brick and concrete. 

A Delaware charter has been granted 
to the Original Trenton Cracker Co., to 
manufacture crackers and to conduct 
bakeries; capital, $50,000; incorporators, 
M. L. Rogers, L. A. Irwin and Harry 
W. Davis, Wilmington, Del. 

Samvet S. Dantezs. 





Owing to the advanced condition of the 
Iowa crop with relation to curing in the 
field, the weight of the bushel of corn, 
Oct. 16, two weeks earlier than legal re- 
quirement, was reduced to 75 lbs. The 
crop throughout the state is reported sim- 
ilarly advanced. 
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Further sharp advances have taken 
place in the flour market, but they were 
so sudden as to almost prohibit business. 
Buyers are much disturbed by the action 
of the wheat list; prices are so high that 
they are afraid to follow the rise. Some 
fair sales were made the past day or 
two, but no important volume of flour 
was disposed of. ‘The outside asking 
price on spring wheat patents for the 
local trade is $9, and it is claimed that 
business has been done on that basis. 
Winters are about 60@75c bbl lower, due 
to the difference in ptice of cash wheat. 

Some advices recently received from 
mills indicated difficulty in getting wheat. 
Kansas mills claim that in some portions 
of the state farmers are not selling wheat, 
and they cannot make offers on the basis 
of the market. There has been very little 
foreign interest shown, although two car- 
goes were reported sold to the British 
government. ‘The trade is uncertain as to 
how the new English arrangements will 
affect buying of flour. The commission 
has made no statement, and the repre- 
sentative here says that he does not know 
whether flour will be handled or not. 

Some authorities are under the impres- 
sion that flour will be left to take care of 
itself, on the ground that, with the control 
of freights and the cheap cost of han- 
dling bulk wheat, it will be more advan- 
tageous to forward the wheat and let the 
English mills do the grinding, thereby 
getting the feedstuff, and will therefore 
practically be a bar against any volume 
of flour business. 


GRAIN STANDARDS 


The hearing at the Hotel McAlpine, on 
Thursday, on the new government grain 
standards was attended by the president 
of the New York Produce Exchange, and 
leading grain and warehouse interests. 
Representatives were also here from other 
points. The objections pointed out by 
New York representatives were that the 
specifications for grading grain in un- 
favorable weather, and also the amount of 
clerical work involved, would be a serious 
handicap on getting grain to meet sailing 
time of ‘Vessels, and largely affect its use- 
fulness. 

Although members of the trade had 
been under the impression that the New 
York standard of grades and the New 
York inspection needed no government 
backing, they are taking hold of the new 
law in a way to put it into effective opera- 
tion in the best way possible to meet the 
requirements and insure the speedy move- 
ment of grain for shipment. 


WILSON LINE SOLD 

The Wilson Line, comprising 84 ships, 
recently was sold by Thomas Wilson & 
Son to Sir John Reeves Ellerman. In 
addition to its weekly passenger and 
cargo service across the North Sea to 
Norway and Sweden, the Wilson Line has 
had a regular freight seryice from Hull 
to New York and Boston since 1870, and 
a passenger service from London to New 
York from 1886 to 1898. The company 
also operated a regular freight service 
from Hull to India via the Suez Canal. 
The vessels range from 2,000 to 5,000 
gross tonnage. 

Sir John Ellerman owns the Ellerman, 
Bucknall, City. and Hall lines, numbering 
about 100 steamships. Sanderson & Son, 
26 Broadway, New York, will continue as 
agents of the Wilson Line. 


GOOD FLOUR-BUYING IN NEW YORK 


Last week the volume of flour business, 
both domestic and export, reached large 


figures, though no big lots were pur- 
chased, Conservative estimates put the total 
at about 350,000 bbls, and in all proba- 
bility it was more than that, as one con- 
cern reports total sales of 90,000 bbls. Of 
the total it is estimated that about 75 
per cent was Kansas flour. 

The continued advance in wheat prices 
—the market advancing 10c in the first 
four days of last week—has made buyers 
think there is no limit, and has brought 
them into the market, not only to cover 
their immediate needs but to provide 
themselves with some flour for the fu- 
ture. 

Many of these same buyers could not be 
induced to purchase when: flour was 
around $6 bbl; the same was true at $7 
and $8, and now they are buying on the 
basis of $8.60@8.70 for spring patent 
and $8.20@8.60 for Kansas straights. 


LIGHTERAGE RATES 


The New York Chamber of Commerce 
has taken up the fight against the petition 
presented to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission some time ago by numerous 
New Jersey organizations for an entire 
change in the lighterage rate system 
around New York harbor. Various New 
Jersey cities claim that, by the present 
basis of charges, they are discriminated 
against. 

Figures submitted in the petitiqn which 
induced the Chamber of Commerce to 
take a hand in the fight show that the 
total foreign commerce through the _ 
of New York for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1915, amounted to $2,255,672,244, 
against that of the rest of the country for 
the same period of $4,840,604,494, or 46.59 
per cent of the total. 


NOTES 

B. H. Wunder, New York flour broker, 
is visiting his milling connections in the 
Northwest. 

William E. Carter, of George W. 
Gardiner & Co., spent last week in the 
Southwest visiting mill connections. 

Shipments of burlap from Calcutta to 
East Atlantic ports of the United States 
for September totaled 49,700,000 yards. 

Owing to the rapid advance in the 
price of cotton, the jute sack will doubt- 
less come more generally into use again. 

H. P. Gallaher, vice-president and 
manager Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, spent most of last 
week in New York. 

The sinking of the Welsh Prince some- 
where off the coast of Scotland, with 
35,000 bales of jute on board, had quite 
an effect on the market. 

C. S. Wilson, director of Campbell & 
Phillippsy Ltd., London, England, arrived 
in New York last week after a two 
months’ stay in Honduras. Mr. Wilson 
left for home on the St. Paul, Oct. 21. 

Millers visiting New York last week 
were David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; George H. 
Plant, president Geo. P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, and T. Morgan Bowen, 
Buffalo, N. Y., manager Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co. 

Frederick E. Draper, president Bout- 
well Milling & Grain Co., Troy, N. Y., 
died at his home there Oct. 13, aged 73. 
Besides his connection with the milling 
concern mentioned, Mr. Draper was a 
director of the National City Bank of 
Troy and the Troy Gas Co. 


Big Five-Cent Loaf 


Among the entertainment features at 
the banquet of the New England Tri- 
State Master Bakers’ Association, held in 
Portland, Maine, Oct. 11-12, the biggest 
hit was made by Helen Nissen, only 
daughter of J. J. Nissen, secretary of the 
y sapaaata. and Irene Hellier, her little 
chum. 





Just after the cigars were lighted a 
telegram was brought to the toastmaster, 


Victor Friend, sup ly from Secre- 
tary Bell, of the National association, 
Chicago. This tele stated that a 


loaf of bread was being sent by aéro- 
plane, which should be adopted by the 

ew England bakers as the new 5c size. 

C. M. Quick, of the Nissen Baking Co., 
then rolled a huge loaf of bread into the 
banquet room and proceeded to cut it 
with a large knife made for the occasion. 
Out popped these > pe gine 4 girls, to the 
complete surprise of all, and gave a series 
of Dutch dances. 

It brought forth most hearty applause. 


BALTIMORE 

Battrmore, Mp., Oct. 23.—Flour was 
sharply higher and fairly active last 
week. Most of the trading was done 
early and confined to soft winters, 
though hard winters and springs were 
also in some demand. Both domestic 
and export buyers were in the market, 
and prices showed a gain of 35@50c bbl, 
according to grade. The advance was 
almost daily, while the disposition to buy 
seemed to increase with the price. 

Soft winters were upward and active, 
with patents closing at $8.15@8.30, wood, 
20@30c less in sacks, 40@45c less in bulk 
or buyer’s package; near-by straights, 
$7.15@7.30; western, $7.30@7.45,—bulk 
or buyer’s sacks, 10@15c more in cotton 
or jute, 40@45c more in wood. Export- 
ers and grocers were large buyers of 
near-by straight at prices ranging $6.85 
@7.15, bulk, principally around $6.90. 
Demand less urgent at final figures. Pat- 
ent was a moderate seller at best. 

Hard winters were buoyant and quiet, 
with patents at the close quoted at $8.70 
@8.85; straights, $8.45@8.60; clears, 
$7.40@7.75,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. Leading 
bakers were in line early for large lots 
of short and long patent, but allowed 
the market to get away from them. Job- 
bers are buying on the soft spots, but 
only from hand to mouth. 

Springs were strong but in light de- 
mand, with fancy short patents closing 
at $9.45@9.60; standard brands, $9.20@ 
9.35; long patents, straights and cut- 
straights, $8.90@9.05; first clears, $7.70 
@1.95; second clears, $7.05@7.55,—98-Ib 
cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 20@30c more 
in wood. One buyer claims to have 
worked 10 cars of patent early, but this 
was exceptional, as the trade almost to 
a man reported the business very nar- 
row. Clears were ignored and did not 
fully follow the advance in patents. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 92,208 
bbls; clearances, 10,607. 

NOTES 

The City Baking Co. will build a one- 
story brick wagon shed, 50x60, to cost 
about $2,000. 

Grain exports from Baltimore last 
week were 1,537,560 bus—516,256 wheat, 
898,918 oats and 122,386 rye. 

It is announced that the Smith Steam- 
ship Co., of New York, has decided to 
operate a new line of steamers between 
Baltimore and Liverpool. 

There was a splendid rainfall in this 
section last week, giving a fine start to 
the wheat already sown and insuring a 
greatly increased acreage. 

Miss Anna Barrows, of the faculty of 
Columbia University and an authority 
on bread-making, will give a “demon- 
stration” at Belair, Md., Nov. 4. 

Receipts of new southern wheat to 
date, 1,075,501 bus; same time last year, 
1,301,478. Range of prices last week, 
$1.20@1.70¥,; last year, 85c@$1.16144. 

The first new southern corn of the sea- 
son, 50 bus white from a pe, lg 

int, was received here Saturday an 

rought $1.05 bu, the highest price in 
years. 

W. A. Wheeler, J. R. Humphrey and 
A. R. Evans, all from the Office of Mar- 
kets and Rural Organization, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., were on ’change here Oct. 
16. 





The Baltimore grain men have been 
invited by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to come to Washington Oct. 27 for 
the final consideration of tentative rules 
and regulations for the administration 
of the federal grain standards act. 


The Chamber of Commerce has. adopt- 
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ed No. 3 corn as its contract grade un- 
der the new government standards to go 
into effect Dec. 1, which means that the 
foreigner will get a lower grade of corn 
from this market than formerly, while 
the farmer will be taxed for having his 
grain dried should it fail to meet the 
moisture requirement. 

H. R. Spencer, eastern manager of 
the Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills 
Co., is here for’ the purpose of super- 
intending the shipment of some full car- 
goes of flour which his company wil! 
export to Europe via this port. The 
Vulcano, now here for about 77,000 bbls 
in 220-lb sacks, will be followed by an- 
other steamer next week. 

Visitors included Robert F. Imbs, as- 
sistant secretary J. F. Imbs Milling Co, 
and J. Sidney Smith, of the Mason- 
Hawp Grain Co., St. Louis; J. C. Agde- 
latt, of Smith, Hippen & Co., grain, 
Pekin, Ill; Lowell S. Hoit, of Lowe'!| 
Hoit & Co., grain, and Fred G. Hachte!, 
auditor, Chicago; E. B. Terrill, of the 
Early & Daniel Co., grain, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Meade’s bakery, of this city, is trying 
to solve the bread question by running 
the following advertisement in the local 
papers: “Instead of reducing the weight 
or lowering the quality, we now sell di- 
rect from the ovens to your home, be- 
lieving that an appreciative public will 
stand behind a movement that is the fair- 
est solution of the bread problem to «lll 
concerned. Bread delivered direct to 
your home every morning before break- 
fast. No raise in price, but a bigger, 
better loaf.” Crartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—While sharp 
fluctuations in wheat values at the vari- 
ous milling points have caused the mar- 
ket for flour to reach new limits as _re- 
gards prices, the demand has not fol- 
lowed in like proportion. Buyers are at 
see as to the outcome, and while it is 
the general belief here and throughout 
New England that high prices have come 
to stay, no one wants to purchase in any 
large quantities at the present market 
values. 

A satisfactory feature of the market, 
so far as the miller’s agent is concerned, 
is the small amount of flour on hand at 
present. Jobbers and bakers generally 
are only lightly supplied, probably not 
more than enough to cover their wants 
during the next 60 days. They are in 
the market for flour, but every baker 
wants liberal concessions from open quo- 
tations as an inducement to purchase. 

The pressure to sell shown by some 
of the spring wheat millers has had a 
bad effect, for the prospective buyer 
argues that if one miller can afford to 
make liberal reductions from asking 
prices, others should be able to do the 
same. 

Some of the big spring wheat millers 
gave a special price to their local agents 
last week, limited to a certain number of 
hours, of 30c bbl under the open quota- 
tion. The response was good, and in this 
way their customers were taken care of 
and their competitors shut out. The bulk 
of the business done during the week 
was along these lines, and the mill that 
was unable or unwilling to make a cut 
did little, if any, business. 

Prices on spring wheat patents were 
quoted 40@50c per bbl in wood higher 
at the close of the week, while Kansas 
hard wheat patents ranged 35@50c |), 
in sacks, above the previous week’s close. 
Soft winter patents were held 35 We 
higher, with straights and clears «d- 
vanced in the same proportion. Spring 
first clears in sacks were held high, and 
little inquiry was reported. 

Demand for Kansas hard wheat pat- 
ents has fallen off somewhat, due largely 
to the heavy purchases made during the 
last few weeks. Mills are reported to be 
well sold up, and are rather slow to 
accept new business unless the bids come 
close to the asking quotations. There 
was little doing in Kansas cut-straights 
at around $7.90@8.15 in cotton 1/-s«ck>- 

Fancy special short patents range up 
to $10.15 bbl in wood during the week, @ 
top asking quotation. About $9.50 '” 
wood was the extreme quotation on Min- 
atents, with spring country 


neapolis untry 
.20@9.75. Prices at retail are 


ranging 


75c@$1 bbl above these quotations. 
While these prices are high, there were 





cerne 
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higher ones quoted years ago. In 1867, 
winter wheat flour sold in eastern mar- 
kets at $21.50 bbl in carloads, there be- 
ing no spring wheat patents at that time 
handled in eastern markets. In 1895 the 
same grade of flour sold at $2.75@3.15 
bbl, while best spring wheat patent sold 
at $3.75@4. 
NOTES 

A new corporation, the Packard Gro- 
cery & Coal Co., Abington, Mass., was 
formed Oct. 11, Capital, $12,000. 

Visitors on ’change last week: L. B. 
lund, Minneapolis; D. A. Badenoch, Chi- 
cago; A. C. Palmer, Waverly, N. Y; 
G. F. Booth and B. A. Hodge, Buffalo. 

Geoffery B. Lehy, of the W. S. Quimby 
Co., Boston, and a prominent member of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, was 
last week elected to the city council of 
Boston to fill a vacancy occasioned by 
the death of a member. He was at one 
time a member of the Finance Commis- 
sion of Boston, and was one of the chief 
organizers and thé first president of the 
Boston City Club. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 23.—The mills 
here did a big business in all grades of 
flour until the market showed signs of 
reacting near the close of the week, when 
buyers started to pit one miller’s prices 
agiinst another’s. For once the mills held 
firm, referring the would-be buyer to the 
other fellow. Buyers who would not pay 
the prices asked 10 days ago came in and 
took liberal supplies at 40@50c advance, 
which was not enough, considering the 
price of wheat. 

Spring patents, while not at all slow, 
did not sell as well as the lower grades. 
There was a particularly good inquiry for 
low-grade flour, and the mills are all short. 

I.ocal prices to the retail trade went up 
50c last week, but the mills were slow in 
making advances. 

Winter wheat flour was quoted 45@50c 
higher than a week ago, and a fair busi- 
ness was done in all grades. Short winter 
patent, $8.60; standard, $8.35; pastry, 
$7.90,—per bbl in wood, track, Buffalo. 

tye flour firmer, and offerings light. 
At the advance the demand is light. No. 
1, $7.50; straight, $7; blended, $6.50,—in 
wood, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds, while generally higher, are 
selling at very irregular prices, $2 dif- 





ference in sales being nothing uncommop. 
The range is the widest this year. This is 
due to reselling on the part of jobbers, 
scarcity, and in some cases to quality. 
The cheap stuff was picked up from those 
who had it to sell and apparently not 


posted on the market. 

There were sales of bran.as high as 
$31 and middlings at $33, but offerings at 
the close of the week were at quotations in 
a mixed-car way. Red dog and flour mid- 
dlings were very scarce, and wanted. There 
was nothing offered in the millfeed line 
below prevailing prices for November, 
and 50e advance was asked for December 
shipment. Winter wheat bran was offered 
at $29.50, middlings at $32 and mixed 
feed at $31, track, . Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was dull at the 
advance of nearly $4 ton, and millers are 
not looking ‘for any business so long as 
prices remain where they are. Hominy 
feed strong and higher, with offerings 
light. Gluten strong and demand good. 

Oil meal firm and offerings liberal at 
present quotations. Cottonseed meal 
firmer, but not selling readily. Brewers’ 
grains are held at $26.50 and distillers’ 
grains at $35 ton, on track, and no dispo- 
sition to sell, 

Rolled oats steady, with a good demand 
for package as well as bulk oem Oat 
hulls, reground, sacked, higher, sellers 
asking $18.50, track, Buffalo, 


THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills in this district 
last week was 119,200 bbls, or 70 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 102,200, or 60 
per cent, the previous week, 164,700, or 
% per cent, a year ago, 118,700, or 86 per 
a in 1914, and 120,500, or 88 per cent, 
in 1913, 

NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are about 7,250,- 
~ bus, compared with 3,344,000 a year 
The Erie Canal will close Nov. 21, as 


far as shipments from Buffalo are con- 
cerned, 
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Snow is falling in the northern section 
of this state and, with-no pasturage, feed 
dealers are looking for an active trade. 

A car of new corn arrived here last 
week, three weeks earlier than last year. 
It sold at 93c, compared with about 55c 
a year ago. , 

The Dellwood elevator, costing more 
than $1,000,000, is in operation. .It is 
owned by the Archer-Daniels Linseed Oil 
Co., of Minneapolis. 

The new marine tower of the C. T. 
Railroad elevator will be in operation this 
week, giving that house an unloading 
capacity of 50,000: bus per hour. 

The federal embargo on potatoes from 
Canada has been lifted, with certain re- 

‘striction, and it is likely a few carloads 
will be sent over to help out the shortage 
on this side of the line. 

The customs receipts at this port for 
the three months ending Sept. 30 amount- 
ed to $508,201, compared with $239,022 
for that quarter last year. The principal 
item represented in these receipts is grain. 

Visitors on ’change last week were: H. 
J. Smith, grain dealer, Kansas City; N. 
M. Patterson, capitalist, Winnipeg; J. E. 
Cairns, grain dealer, Chicago, and Paul 
Bartlett, of the Hall-Baker Grain Co., 
Kansas City. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
has issued notice that all freight for for- 
warding via steamers to or from Lake 
Michigan ports must be on hand at the 
port of shipment not later than Wednes- 
day night, Nov. 15. 

The canal is taking out very little grain 
for New York, and shipments to short 
points are light. For the week, 150,000 
bus of all kinds of grain were loaded, 
while last year over 300,000 were shipped 
out, mostly to New York. 

Receipts of grain at this port the past 
week were 4,168,000 bus, compared with 
8,951,500 a year ago. Even with this de- 
crease, the elevators are filled up, and a 
number of vessels are waiting to be un- 
loaded. The situation is serious here, 
owing to the scarcity of cars. 


E. Banaasser. 





PITTSBURGH 


Prirrssurcu, Pa., Oct. 23.—Flour was 
fairly active the first three days of the 
week and slow the last part, as buyers 
refused to follow the advancing market. 
Sales of springs were mostly in small lots, 
although there were several orders report- 
ed of 1,000 bbls, and a few for more. 

The market was featured by jobbers 
and bakers ordering out a car already 
booked, and then immediately purchasing 
another to take its place on the ks of 
the mill, but for future delivery. Mills 
generally had been restricting bookings to 
early spring delivery, but during the week 
a few of them let down the bars and 
booked for shipment until June 1. 

Springs were about 25c higher, and 
ranged, for patents, $8.85@9.30 bbl, 49-lb 
paper bags, the higher price being asked 
for well-advertised Minneapolis Senne; 

ts, $8.70@9.05, cotton. 
es of Kansas hard winters were re- 
stricted by the limited shipping period of 
the mills, which refuse to ee for ship- 
ment beyond Jan. 1. The volume of busi- 
ness showed a material reduction from the 
three previous weeks. Patents ranged 
$8.50@8.90 bbl, 49-lb paper bags; 
straights, $8.30@8.70 bbl, cotton. 

All grades of millfeed were in excel- 
lent demand and higher. Bran was quoted 
the last of the week at $28; standard 
middlings, $31.50; white middlings, $36@ 
37; red dog, $40,—all in sacks. 

Ear corn, shelled corn and oats were 
all in good demand at higher prices. Re- 
ceipts of corn were below requirements, 
and arrivals found ready sale at quota- 
tions. Ear corn, No. 2 yellow, was quoted 
at $1.01@1.02; shelled corn, No. 2 yellow, 
991,c@$1; No. 2 white oats, 534,@531,c. 
Receipts for the week: millfeed, 26 cars; 
ear corn, 14; shelled corn, 45; oats, 72. 


NOTES 

Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $9.200@ 
9.80 bbl, 49-lb paper bags. 

C. J. Thornton, sales-man 
Rrague (Minn.) Flouring Mill 
on local trade last week. 

M. Heckman has sold his flour and 
feed business at Elderton, Pa., to M. T. 
Schall, of Kittanning, Pa. 


strai 


r New 
.» called 


H. C. Stebbins, president Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was here during the 
week ‘visitin . R. McGee, who repre- 
sents the mill in local territory. 

Established brands of western Penn- 


-sylvania buckwheat flour were advanced 


another 25c per 100 Ibs last week, making 
the price in car lots to the jobbers $4.15 
in 100’s and $4.35 in bales of 10 10-Ib cot- 
ton bags. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture expects.to hold an examination 
here~next month for supervisor and as- 
sistant supervisor under the federal in- 
spection law which goes into effect Dec. 1. 

W. A. Low. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 23.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 12,300 bbls, of which 8,500 were spring 
wheat flour. This represented 61 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 12,800, or 63 
per cent, the previous week, 18,700, or 93 


per cent, a year ago, and 12,100, or 61 per. 


cent, two years ago. 

Demand for flour was fair, some of 
the mills reporting the sale of large lots 
to eastern buyers. A few reported a 
slight falling off in. demand, but trade 
was fairly satisfactory. Shipping direc- 
tions came in freely enough to keep the 
mills* running. 

Flour prices were very firm, both spring 
and winter goods advancing to the highest 
figures on the crop. Sales of spring pat- 
ents were made at $9.75, wel y Boston, 


compared with $9.25 the previous week. 
City prices were advanced 40@50c bbl, 
sales being made to bakers and grocers at 


$9.60@9.70, wood. 

Spring clears moved a little more ac- 
tively, although many customers balked 
on paying the advance of 40@50c bbl that 


was made. Sales were made at $8.40@ 
8.50, wood, Boston. Local buyers paid 
$8.60, wood. 


All of the mills were sold ahead on 
spring low-grade flours. The ruling quo- 
tation was $5.25, jute, Boston. There was 
a fairly steady demand. 

Winter wheat flours were 40c bbl high- 
er. Sales of straights were freely made 
at $7.75@7.85, wood, Boston. There were 
increased inquiries and larger sales on the 
advance. Rochester buyers paid $8@8.25, 
wood, for straights. Shipping directions 
came in slowly. 

. 

Rye flour was in larger demand at ad- 
vanced prices. Sales of No. 1 were made 
at $7.75, wood, Boston. Straight and dark 
sold aw lower. Mills are sold well 
into December and, with directions com- 
ing in freély, they are running full time. 
Rochester buyers paid $7.50@7.60, wood. 

Graham flour advanced 60c bbl. Sales 
were made the first of the week at $6.40, 
wood, Boston, but advances were made 
until the market reached $7. Entire wheat 
flour jumped 40c bbl, mills making fair 
sales at $9, wood, Boston. Rochester buy- 
ers paid $9.25. 

* # . 

Millfeeds went higher, under a sharp 
demand and moderate offerings. The 
market was almost bare of spot goods, 
and mills got their own prices for prompt 
shipments. Sales of spring bran were 
made at $29@30, in 100’s, Boston, and 
winter bran at $31, Rochester. 

Not in years was the market on mid- 
dlings so strong as last week. Sales of 
spring middlings were made at $34.50@ 
35.50, in 100’s, Boston. Winter middlings 
sold as high as $36@37, Rochester. Rye 
feed advanced $2, selling at $81, Roches- 
ter. Cracked corn and corn meal were 
$2 ton higher, selling at $44, Rochester. 


NOTES 


The Hamilton Milling Co., of Caledo- 
nia, N. Y., has put in new headgates and 
has started up again. 

Despite the fact that millers offered 5c 
bu more for both wheat and rye, farmers 
would not haul much last w but were 
holding for higher prices. 

W. W. Van Vechten, president of the 
Van Vechten Milling Co., has returned 
from an eastern trip. He reports a bet- 
ter inquiry for both winter and rye flour. 

Bu t is higher, with sales at $2 
per 100 lbs, compared with $1.80 earlier 
in the season. crop is smaller than 
last year, and buckwheat flour prices are 


expected to advance, 
R. J. Arxrns. 
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NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Oct. 23.—Southeast- 
ern mills sold a considerable volume of 
flour last week. Mills, however, complain 
of not receiving the specifications which 
outstanding sales warrant. Practically all ~ 
of the mills have adopted a policy of not 
booking business beyond 30 days, this rule 
extending to even the large buyers. 

Flour touched the highest level at which 
it has ever sold in any important quanti- 
ties in the memory of members of the 
trade. Buyers seem to be adjusting 
themselves to the new conditions, and have 
been making purchases with practically 
as much confidence as prevailed when 
the market was $2 bbl lower. Conditions 
are fairly satisfactory to the mills, and 
the range of prices comparatively narrow. 

Quotations were advanced 35c bbl last 
week, and at the close were as follows: 
best or short soft winter patents, in cot- 
ton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $8.30@8.60; stand- 
ard or regular patents, $7.90@8; long 
patents, 15c under standard; low grades, 
30@50c under standard. , 

Minnesota and Kansas City flours were 
in moderate demand, with prices steadily 
advancing. Quotations: spring patents, 
cotton or jute, delivered Nashville, $8.90 
@9.20; hard winter patents, $8.10@8.50. 

A considerable quantity of wheat was 
bought during the week by mills in this 
territory, and stocks in the hands of 
millers are considered the largest in their 
history. No. 2 red wheat was quoted at 
$1.75@1.80 bu at the close. 

Millfeed ruled very strong, there being 
a brisk demand for bran, and mills are 
far oversold on middlings. Quotations: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River, $25@26; shorts or 
standard middlings, $30@32. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and outside mills, with a 
capacity of 143,940 bbls, showed an out- 
put last week of 97,108, or 67.4 per cent 
of capacity. This compared with 102,843 
bbls and 70.8 per cent the preceding 
week, 74:4 the same week in 1915, 57.7 in 
1914, 64.6 in 1913, and 65.9 in 1912, 


STOCKS 


Stocks, with comparison, as reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 21 Oct, 14 
PE, ME eve wcrcccsvends 45,000 46,000 
Went, DUB oii ciccaccccces 736,900 806,900 
CORR, DOD ccc ccuccsesoves 28,000 23,000 
GOtm, DUB. occ cdctcccscvces 709,000 709,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 173 cars. 

NOTES 

The Central Grocery Co., Tifton, Ga., 
contemplates installing a flour and feed 
mill. 

It is announced that the Farmers’ Stor- 
age & Fertilizer Co, will build a flour mill 
at Aiken, S. C. 

J. H. Wilkes & Co., Nashville, will add 
a self-rising flour department to their 
feed plant, and expect to begin operating 
it Dec. 1. The addition will have a capac- 
ity of 500 bbls flour daily. 

On account of the high price of flour, 
the board of prison commissioners has 
adopted a policy of buying supplies for 
only one month at a time for the state 
institutions, instead of for six months as 
heretofore. : 

E. M. Kelly, president; J. B. McLe- 
more, secretary; G. A. Breaux and C. T. 
Johnson have been named to represent 
the Southeastern Millers’ Association at 
the meeting of the Federation directors 
and delegates in Chicago. 

The Kentucky bakers, in session at 
Paducah, changed the name of their or- 
ganization to the Kentucky Association of 
the Baking Industry. They went on 
record in favor of a 10c loaf of bread, 
to weigh slightly more than two 5c loaves. 

The Virginia Feed & Milling Corpora- 
tion, Alexandria, Va., with an authorized 
capital of $50,000, has elected Alvin O. 
Portner president, and George H. 
Bouchert secretary-treasurer. The com- 
pany will manufacture stock, dairy and 
poultry feeds 

The Goldsboro (N. C.) Milling & Grain 
Storage Co., recently organized with a 
i ge of $50,000, has elected H. G. Max- 
well president, D. W. Davis vice-presi- 
dent, J. E. Maxwell secretary, and 
Charles Miner manager. The company 
has purchased machinery for a stock feed 
and meal mill. 

Joun Leper. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,800 
bbls, was 29,710, or 72 per cent of ca- 
pacity, last week, against 29,120, or 71 
per cent, the previous week, and 25,209, 
or 62 per cent, a year ago, and 35,000, 
or 86 per cent, two years ago. 


The flour output of Tacoma mills, with’ 


a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 54,520, or 95 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 65,340, or 114 per cent, 
the previous week, and 28,728, or 56 per 
cent, a year ago. ' 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


Business in soft wheat flours was good, 
with both port and interior mills. Prices 
were advanced by port mills 40c, making 
blue-stem family short patent $7.40 bbl 
in 49’s, and bakers $7.30 in 98’s. Blue- 
stem cut-off was quoted the domestic 
East at $6.50@7 bbl; export cut-off, $6 
@6.20. 

Country mills have been grinding at 
capacity, largely on eastern and south- 
eastern business, and port mills have 
ground equally heavily, a number of 
them on round lots sold some time since 
for the French government. Since then 
additional sales of round lots have been 
made, and negotiations are now pending 
for large additional sales. All of this 
flour will go by rail to the Atlantic 
seaboard, or Gulf, for export. 

The demand from the East and South- 
east was less active the early part of the 
week, but with the advance in wheat it 
revived. Port mills have shared in this 
business, and are now pretty well sold 
out on grades in demand by the East 
and Southeast. 

At the week’s close, interior Washing- 
ton mills generally quoted on the follow- 
ing basis: blue-stem short patent in 49’s, 
$7.10 bbl; 95 per cent patent in 24’s, 
$6.70; club straights in 98’s, $6.30; blue- 
stem cut-off in 98’s, $6.10@6.20. 

Montana and Dakota flours sold last 
week only from hand to mouth. Mon- 
tana first patent ruled at $8.85@9.15 bbl; 
Dakota first patent was quoted at $9.40 
@10; Kansas first patent at $8.65. 

The market for millfeed was some- 
what stronger, local bran selling at $21.50 
@22 ton and shorts at $24. Very little 
Montana millfeed is now offered on this 
coast, most of it going to the East and 
to southern California. 

With the advance in wheat last week, 
farmers sold somewhat more liberally, 
but were not ready sellers. Prices paid 
f.o.b. cars at country stations at the 
week-end were: blue-stem, $1.37 - bu; 
forty-fold and fife, $1.34; club and red 
Russian, $1.30. For Turkey red, which 
is very scarce, as high as $1.48 was paid. 
No. 1 feed oats sold f.o.b. cars, country 
stations, at $31.50 ton; blue barley, $36. 
White barley is very scarce, and did not 
sell in sufficient volume to establish a 
price. 

It is estimated by leading grain houses 
and millers that 65 to 70 per cent of the 
crop has been sold by growers. A lar 
part of this is still in the country, held 
by grain houses and millers, but is now 
moving rapidly both east and west. 


NOTES 

The car shortage at interior points 
continues very acute, but is giving less 
trouble at port terminals. 

Some business in flour is being worked 
with the west coast of South America. 
The present ocean rate is $16 short ton. 

O. K. Sellers, a Minneapolis grain 
buyer who has made Lewistown, Mont., 
headquarters for several seasons, died 


recently from the effect of an accidental 
revolver shot. 


No flour is being worked to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, excepting for the govern- 
ment. Ocean rates are easier, 165s long 
ton, but that rate is far from making 
business possible. 


Proposals are asked for by the depot 
quartermaster, Fort Mason, San Fran- 
cisco, by Nov. 6, on 600,000 Ibs issue 
flour, in lacquered tins, to be delivered 
at San Francisco, Seattle, Portland or 
Tacoma. 

There is very little Manchurian buck- 
wheat offering this year, and recent quo- 
tations for grain have advanced to $45 
ton, c.i.f. Pacific Coast ports, compared 
with $50 for eastern domestic grain, de- 
livered coast. 

T. Magafe, of the Kobe, Japan, ex- 
porting and importing house of D. Ma- 
gafe & Co., was in, Seattle last week. 
He is on his way via San Francisco to 
New York, where he will open a branch 
office of D. Magafe & Co. 

The Washington winter wheat crop will 
be small unless general rains come soon. 
There has been no rain, so far, during 
October. Some seeding is being done in 
the dust, but most farmers are afraid to 
sow under present conditions. 

During the first six months of 1916, 
16,400,950 gallons of oil were imported 
from the Orient, 8,289,100 gallons of 
soya bean oil having come from Japan. 
Cottonseed, peanut, and shirashima oil 
exports exceeded 1,000,000 gallons ‘each, 
and wood oil 2,000,000. 

The Judith Basin substation of the 
Montana Bureau of Plant Industry has 
issued a bulletin giving the result of 
cereal experiments conducted at Moc- 
casin, situated at an altitude of 4,300 
feet, where the annual precipitation av- 
erages 16.66 inches and the precipitation 
from —— to ‘July inclusive is 9.41 
inches. Satisfactory yields were obtained 
from winter and spring wheat, and from 
spring oats, barley and flax... The best 
results were obtained from kharkof and 
Turkey in winter wheats and from mar- 
quis among spring wheats. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, Oct. 23.—There 
were two 20c advances in flour here last 
week, which puts the present price 20c 
bbl over the extreme top reached last 
year and makes the market the highest 
since pioneer days. The rise has not 
materially checked local business, how- 
ever. There is a strong demand from 
the East, and also from export quarters, 
but the car situation is now so acute that 
millers can take but little advantage of 
the inquiry. 

Local prices now current here are: 
patents, $7.40; straights, $6.60@6.80; val- 
leys, $6.80; whole wheat, $7.60; graham, 
$7.40. Bakers 98’s are quoted at $7.20@ 
8.60. The entire cereal list is up with 
flour. Pancake flour is quoted at $8.20@ 
8.50, and cake and pastry flour, 10's, at 


$8. 

Wheat-buying was very heavy, start- 
ing with the bulge on Tuesday, and 
operations would have been much larger 
but for the car shortage and the stiff 
attitude farmers lately assumed. Friday 
was the first day since Tuesday that bids 
were not raised, but in spite of this the 
market was very firm. October wheat 
bids at the Merchants’ Exchange, Fri- 
day: blue-stem, $1.45; forty-fold, $1.42; 
club, $1.39; fife, $1.39; red Russian, $1.37. 

Oats have advanced to $30@31 ton. 
They have been too cheap, compared with 
barley, and the demand became strong 
in the last few days. The trade looks 
for a resumption of eastern and export 
shipments of oats soon. 

arley prices have kept pace with the 


advance in the southern markets, and 
feed is now quotable at $36.50. 

Millfeed is 50c higher this week, with 
the mills quoting bran at $22.50 and 
shorts at $24.50. At the Exchange, Fri- 
day, 200 tons of October-November bran 
sold at $21.50. 
¥ J. M. Lownspate. 





CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Car., Oct. 23.—Confi- 
dence appears to have at last been estab- 
lished with all classes of flour buyers 
that present prices are likely to be well 
sustained, and that the future holds 
many strong factors for higher prices. 
This was productive of active buying last 
week, all grades of flour being in good 
demand. 

The rank and file of flour jobbers are 
not contracting in excess of their sales. 
Bookings, however, have in many in- 
stances been for fair lots, as bakers gen- 
erally have been buying for the last 10 
days. 

Though most mills are not willing to 
contract flour for delivery later than 
three to four months, some business has 
been taken for a more extended delivery. 
Many of the large bakers are amply sup- 
plied until Jan. 1, and delivery is not 
desired until present stocks have been 
consumed. In a few instances, carrying 
charges from Jan. 1 have been secured. 

All grades of hard wheat flour have 
been advanced, in sympathy with the up- 
turn in wheat. Kansas first patent is 
now $8.60@8.90 bbl; Dakota first pat- 
ent, $9.50@9.75; Montana first patent, 
$8.60@8.80,—98’s, cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. 

Both eastern and Pacific Coast first 
clears are in good demand, particularly 
the latter, which grade has been advanced 
fully $1 bbl since Oct. 1. Demand is 
largely for macaroni factories. Montana 
first clear, $7.20@7.40; Dakota first 
clear, $8.40@8.60; northern blue-stem 
clear, $6.60@6.80,—98’s, cotton, delivered 
San Francisco. 

Millfeed was firmer last. week, shorts 
and middlings being particularly scarce, 
and advanced $1 ton. Red bran is hard 
to obtain, and is now bringing a premium 
of $1 ton over white. White bran was 
offered at $25 ton; shorts, $27.50@28; 
middlings, $35.50@36; red bran, $26; 
low-grade is in active demand at $40 ton. 

The local grain market is firm. Cali- 
fornia club wheat, per ctl, $2.15@2.30; 
northern club, $2.32@2.37; blue-stem, 
$2.471/,,@2.57; feed barley, $1.771,@1.82; 
shipping and brewing, $1.85@1.92. 





New Zealand Crop Returns 


New Zealand harvested 334,139 acres of 
wheat during the 1915-16 season. The 
crop from 328,017 acres was threshed and 
yielded 7,070,814 bus, or about 21.56 bus 
per acre for the dominion, while the crop 
from 6,122 acres was fed to stock. 

Early in the season it was reported that 
379,869 acres of oats had been sown, but 
only 7,489,749 bus were threshed from 
209,730 acres, averaging 35.71 bus to the 
acre, the remainder having been either cut 
for fodder or used for pasturage. The 
dry season shortened the crop in some 
sections. 

The outlook for 1916-17 seems good, 
and preparations for a large acreage are 
being made. 





Flour Sales Improved 

I. E. Woodard, secretary Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind: 

We ex the flour trade during the 
next 60 mh to be a little brighter, as we 
believe jobbers are viewing conditions 
with more confidence. Then bakers in 
general have been getting an advance for 


their products, enabling them to buy flour - 


without facing a loss. This in itself cre- 
ates a much more healthy situation. Buy- 
ing has been more liberal in the last 10 
days, due mostly to these conditions, and 
influenced to some extent by the feeling 
that perhaps, after all, prices are not too 
high. Jobbers and bakers allowed their 
stocks to run down pretty well, and have 
mostly covered wants hand to mouth. 
However, some now seem willing to buy 
for 30@60 days ahead. 

The export situation has not improved 
much, if any. If the British government 
takes over the buying of all imports, it 
may create the same conditions in the 
British Isles as we have had to deal with 
in the case of Holland as to buying flour. 


October 25, 1916 


This might not be altogether satisfactory 
to the millers, although we are hopefu! 
of the contrary. 

Supplies of wheat have been adequate 
to care for the demand so far, and we 
believe most mills are protected up to 
Jan. 1. After that time, so many things 
may hap that we prefer to let the 
future take care of itself, although there 
is a possibility of much higher prices a; 
the crop year proceeds. 





Wheat Situation Very Strong 

W. H. Hayward, treasurer C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md., Oct. 19: 

The excited markets of the last fev 
days have upset buyers’ views very mu- 
terially. We have had a rather active 
demand from domestic trade, but it has 
been impossible to do anything for ex- 
port since the advance began. The action 
of the British government in taking over 
the purchase of wheat supplies has un- 
settled things to such a degree that no one 
is quite certain where he stands. No 
doubt this will soon right itself. 

We believe that the wheat situation in 
the United States is stronger today than 
at any time within the memory of those 
now living. As we look at it, it makes no 
difference what expedients are resorted 
to, there will be an actual shortage in this 
country before the next crop is harvested, 

We doubt that any action as to the com- 
mandeering of Canadian wheat, should it 
be taken, would have any apparent effect 
on values in the United States. As we 
view the situation, it is simply a question 
of how much wheat we can spare. In our 
judgment, the amount which we can 
safely spare is not great, and perhaps has 
already been absorbed, when open con- 
tracts are taken into consideration. 

Prices of course are high, but we should 
certainly not care to go short of the mar- 
ket, even at the present basis. On the 
contrary, we are inclined to think that 
there will be a further decided advance as 
the season progresses. 





Michigan Bakery Notes 


D. Chester, a baker of Muskegon, who 
for four months has been sick, is able to 
be around. 

The Cable-Draper Baking Co., Ver- 
mont and Marquette avenues, Detroit, is 
building an addition. 

The Barnett ordinance regulating the 
weight and price of bread is still in the 
hands of the common council committee. 
, bs bakers of Battle Creek are con- 

ucting a newspaper campaign explaining 
why bread pelea should the raise). 

An official investigation of bread weights 
in Bay City showed that local bakers were 
giving full weight. 

A. L. Freitag has opened a bakery at 


842 Trumbull Avenue, Detroit. 


Foersterlin Bros., Detroit, have added 
a cake machine. 

Detroit hotels have announced a charge 
of 10c for bread and butter. The large 
hotels do their own baking. 

Peter Dearchambeau has opened a bak- 
ery on River Street, Manistique. 

Gustav Ehlke, a baker at 324 Moran 
Street, Detroit, has failed. Liabilities, 
$1,383; assets, $290. 

A number of retail bakeries in Detroit 
have closed their shops temporarily on 
account of the high cost of materials. 

G. D. Renton, Ypsilanti, has added a 
molder, etc. 

William Gutman, a Detroit baker, has 
been renominated for county auditor on 
the Republican ticket. 

The Wagner Baking Co., Detroit, en- 
tertained a number of clubs and lodges at 
its bakery in September. The company 
has increased its oven capacity. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





Commerce Through “Soo” Canals 
According to United States government 
figures, traffic through the American and 


Canadian canals at Sault Ste. Marie has 
been considerably greater during the six 
months of 1916 Me a: Sept. 30 than dur- 
ing the corresponding period a year 22°. 
The figures, in part, are as follows: 
1916 1915 


Eastbound freight, tons. 54,645,624 37,7°: 
Westbound freight, tons 13,809,873 10 64 rt 
Total freight, tons..... 68,455,947 48,3 oat 
Vessel passages, number 18,845 14,90" 
Wheat, eastbound, bus.156,735,884 66,55,'-" 
Flour, eastbound, bbls.. 6,533,889 5,091,10% 
Iron ore, eastbound, 


wee eee ewe ener 







+ 


47,370,350 $3,761,752 
11,030,178 8,106,063 
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THE CANADIAN SURPLUS 

The government of Canada, in its latest 
estimate of the grain crops of 1916, places 
the yield of spring wheat in the western 
provinces at 138,542,000 bus, and the 
total of both winter and spring wheats in 
all Canada at 159,123,000. If correct, this 
estimate for the western provinces makes 
the crop the smallest since 1910. Com- 
mercial estimates for the most part range 
higher, but at the best it does not seem 
likely that Canada will have much over 
100,000,000 bus for export as wheat or 
flour. 

Out of the Canadian crop of 1915 over 
35,000,000 bus were exported as flour, by 
far the largest quantity in any one year 
since the business began. Assuming that 
the domestic mills will reach a similar 
volume of outside business this year, the 
proportion of crop remaining to be ex- 
ported as wheat is not large. 

As to the amount of this crop’s ex- 
portable surplus that will go overseas to 
British and allied countries, there is no 
means of being precise. Since the United 
States duty was lowered to 10c per bu 
there has been an increase in the quantity 
of wheat and flour sold for consumption 
in the United States, and it is well known 
in Canada that American buyers are op- 
erating more largely this year than be- 
fore. This suggests that a considerable 
part of the Canadian surplus from the 
1916 crop may be ultimately sold for ship- 
ment south, 

In any event, it is certain that Canada 
will have no difficulty in disposing of her 
wheat crop of 1916, and it may happen 
that, before the end of the crop year, 
= will be a shortage in domestic sup- 
plies. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Another 20¢ bbl was added to the price 
of flour here last week. Both springs and 
winters participated in the rise. This 
took effect on Friday morning. Top pat- 
ent springs closed the week at $9.50 bbl 
in bags for mixed-car lots. 

Domestic demand for all kinds of flour 
was good. Mills found no difficulty in 
getting business, even at the higher prices 
of Friday and Saturday. 

Export trade was dull. British import- 
ers did not seem able to offer full values, 
and dealers on this side were in no posi- 
tion to trade at bargain prices. . The 
week’s rise in wheat put up asking prices 
for best brands. of spring patents 3s per 
sack, while winters advanced Is. At the 
close of the week, sellers were asking 56 
@5is per 280 lbs for springs in 140-lb 
bags, c.i.f. London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
October-November shipment, and for 
winter 90 per cents 52@453s on same terms. 
Local quotations were: 
Spring patents, firsts ..... 
Spring patents, seconds .. 
Spring first clears ....... oe 
Spring second clears ..........seeeeee 





Winter and spring blends ............ 8.65 
Winter 90 per cents............+. $7.75 @8.10 
All delivered in 98-Ib bags, mixed-car lots, 


Ontario country points, 
WINTER WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat gained 7e bu 
last week. Deliveries were limited. At 
the close new-crop No. 2 red or white was 
worth $1.62@1.64 bu in car lots at coun- 
try points, and old-crop 5c under these 
figures. No. 1 northern spring, f.0.b. cars 
Georgian Bay ports, $1.861,; No. 2 north- 
tn, $1.83%; No. 3 northern, $1.7814. 


MILLFEED 


Supplies of bran improved somewhat, 
ut shorts were still scarce and some mills 





were off the market. Prices did not 
change. On Saturday, bran was quoted 
in mixed cars with flour at $28 ton in 
bags; shorts, $30; middlings, $33; feed 
flour, $2.50 per 100-lb bag. Some straight 
cars of bran were to be had at $28 ton, 
Ontario points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains shared in the general 
strengthening in prices that marked the 
week. Ontario oats gained Ic bu, barley 
5c, rye 2@3c and American corn 814¢ at 
points of delivery in Ontario. Quotations: 
Ontario oats, 56@58c bu; malting barley, 
$1@1.02; rye, $1.21@1.22; buckwheat, 85 
@8ic; peas, $2.15@2.20; American corn, 
$1.064,,—all in car lots f.o.b., Ontario 
points. No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
62%,c¢ bu, track, Bay ports. 


OATMEAL 


Ontario mills advanced their prices for 
rolled oats and: oatmeal on Friday, rolled 
oats 10c per bag and oatmeal in propor- 
tion. This made rolled oats $3.35 per 90- 
lb bag in mixed cars, delivered at Ontario 
points; oatmeal, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats for 98-lb bags. 

While there was nothing doing in rolled 
oats or oatmeal for export, prices held 
nominally at 50s sack for rolled oats in 
jute, c.i.f. London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
less 2 per cent; pinhead oatmeal, 48s; 
coarse cut, 47s 9d. 

Reground oat hulls advanced $1 ton to 
$21 in bags, f.o.b. Montreal. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Rates for ocean space quoted here were 
the same as in week before. Bookings 
were limited. Quotations: Montreal or 
St. John to Belfast or Dublin, 55c per 100 
lbs; United States ports to London, Liv- 
erpool, Glasgow, Cardiff, Leith or Dun- 
dee, 50c; Aberdeen, 65c; Bristol, 75c. 


Toronto banks were offering $4.7040 for 
60-day millers’ paper on Saturday, a de- 
cline of ,0015c as compared with previous 
week. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Oct. 23.—Business in 
flour was brisk, stocks light and the mar- 
ket firm. In fact the trade was surprised 
last week when but one price advance was 
made, and that by Ontario mills. Mani- 
toba hard wheat fiour is offered at $9.80 
bbl for first patent, the same as in the 
previous week, and $9.40 for first clears. 

An idea of the advances in this market 
can be gleaned from the fact that in the 
corresponding week in May, five months 
ago, first patent Manitobas ruled at $7.20 
and clears at $6.80. Ontario blends ad- 
vanced 20c bbl during the week, and are 
now offered at $9.05. Quotations are for 
car lots in wood, f.o.b. track St. John; 
Halifax, 5c bbl more. 

Millfeeds were also strong, the quota- 
tions ruling at $32 ton for both Ontario 
and Manitoba middlings and $80 for 
bran; Manitoba feed flour, $41; Ontario, 
$50. Quotations are for jute or cotton 
bags in car lots or part cars with flour, 
f.o.b. track, St. John; Halifax, 50c ton 
more. 

Rolled oats, $7 bbl in wood; standard 
oatmeal, $7.70. Demand good. 


NOTES 

Advices from the West Indies record a 
marked demand for Canadian flours. 
Business conditions are reported good, 
and the outlook is for a continued strong 
market. ‘ 

St. John port returns continue to break 
records. To date the harbor revenues are 
far in advance of former years, and it is 
expected that the winter business will be 
very large. A new service will be oper- 


ated by the Canadian Pacific Railway this 
year, which will run a weekly service be- 
tween St. John and Glasgow. 

Atrrep E. McGintey. 





MONTREAL 


MonTreat, Que., Oct. 23.—In sympathy 
with wheat, a strong feeling prevailed in 
the local flour market, and on Thursday 
millers of spring wheat grades marked up 
values 20c bbl, notwithstanding the fact 
that the rise in wheat was equivalent to 
three times that amount, which shows that 
they are not disposed to take advantage 
of the condition of the market to its full 
extent. An active trade was done for 
domestic account and the movement was 
large, with sales of first patents at $9.60, 
seconds at $9.10, strong clears at $8.90 
bbl in bags, and 30c more in wood, in full 
and mixed-car lots, delivered to the trade. 

The market for winter wheat flour was 
also strong, and prices advanced 30c bbl 
on Wednesday, which was also attributed 
principally to the higher cost of the raw 
material. The demand for these grades 
was good, and quite an active business 
was done for both prompt and near-by 
delivery. Sales of 90 per cent patents 
were made at $8.60@8.90 bbl in wood 
and at $4.10@4.25 per bag, in full and 
mixed-car lots, delivered to the trade. 

A fair amount of business was done in 
spring wheat flour for shipment to South 
Africa and Newfoundland, but there was 
practically no demand from other sources, 
and millers say they do not anticipate any 
until the situation becomes more settled 
and importers know where they stand. 
There was no further change in the mar- 
ket for millfeed, but higher prices are 
expected. Demand was good for bran at 
$28, shorts at $30 and middlings at $32 
ton, including bags, in mixed-car lots, de- 
livered to the trade. 

A good trade was done in rolled oats, 
and the market was active with a strong 
undertone. Sales of standard grades 
were made at $3.10@3.20 per bag of 90 
lbs, with some millers asking $3.25. 

There was some demand from foreign 
buyers for American corn, Canadian oats 
and barley, and sales of a few odd loads 
were made, but business, on the whole, 
was dull. 

The domestic trade in coarse grains was 
fairly active. Oats were strong at an ad- 
vance of Ic bu, with sales of car lots of 
No. 2 Canadian western at 641,c bu ex- 
store. A cargo of 75,000 bus American 
No, 2 mixed corn was sold at 95c bu f.o.b. 
vessel, Chicago, for shipment. 

A fair business was done in lake and 
river freights, with engagements of 
heavy grain from Fort William to Mont- 
real at 9@10c bu, and from Fort William 
to Buffalo at 414c for wheat. 


8ST. LAWRENCE STATEMENT 


The financial statement of the St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., for the year 
ending Aug. 31 last, shows profits of 
$132,497. Deductions were: $21,365 to 
take care of the previous deficit; bond in- 
terest, $16,551; bond discount written: off, 
$750; organization expenses written off, 
$2,500; preferred dividend, $40,215,—a 
total of $81,381. The surplus remaining, 
$51,116, represents earnings at the rate 
of 4.3 per cent on the common stock. The 
balance sheet shows total assets of 
$2,488,339. 


Tuomas S. Barx. 





New Use for Flour Sacks 
Fifty recruits for the Minnesota na- 
tional guard on the Mexican border re- 
cently left St. Paul with their belongings 
carried in flour sacks in place of the 
regulation army knapsacks. The sacks 


were slung on their shoulders by pieces 
of rope. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnirec, Man., Oct. 23.—The flour 
market shared in the general excitement 
of the week, and following the big ad- 
vances made by wheat, millers increased 
their prices 20c bbl on Wednesday, and 
another 20c on Saturday. Notwithstand- 
ing present high figures, both domestic 
and export demand was reported to be 
excellent, with all the large mills running 
to capacity. 

Flour to Manitoba points, in cotton or 
jute bags, delivered to the retail trade, 
net: best patents, $9.40 bbl; seconds, 
$8.90; first clears, $7.90; second clears, 
$6.40. 

Prices for millfeeds were unchanged, 
with demand excellent. Net prices to 
Manitoba points, in 100-lb sacks: 


BEEN. Ko RSe coeur visrectccsaveceteeseesé $24.00 
GROTES cccccscccccccesccccccccccceses 26.00 
RS GRO os cen iidescvcctior sede obese 38.00 
PE, UD wine cacntovneneeese nese 38.00 
Mixed barley and oats .........ese0% 38.00 
GE GRE. ccc iccivcccccccnscssevecdtos 39.00 


Demand for oats and oatmeal continued 
good, with prices steady. Rolled oats, 
$2.75 per 80-lb sacks; standard and gran- 
ulated oatmeal, $3.35, and corn meal $2.80, 
per 98-lb sack. 

In the opening days of the week the 
demand for oats was only fair, but later 
there was an improved inquiry, especially 
for the lower grades. Closing price of 
No. 2 Canadian western, 567c. 

Request for cash barley was fair to 
good. Prices steadily advanced. Closing 
price of No. 3 Canadian western on Sat- 
urday, $1.04. 

The demand for, flaxseed was much im- 
proved, with prices making big advances. 
Most of the buying was done by export- 
ing houses. Closing price of No. 1 north- 
western, $2.49, against $2.263, last week. 

The week’s wheat market was a sensa- 
tional one, with high price records being 
broken day after day. The threatened 
Canadian railroad strike, wintry weather 
throughout the prairie provinces, heavy 
export buying for the allied governments, 
and unfavorable reports from the Argen- 
tine, were the reasons given for the mar- 
ket’s erratic course. Buying was good in 
futures, but demand for cash wheat was 
only fair. 

Closing price of wheat, in cents per 
—n at Winnipeg, each day of the 
week: 


a—Cash——_, -———F utures——__, 

in 2n 3n Oct. Dec. May 
Oct. 16..164% 161% 156% 163% 158% 161% 
Oct. 17..171 168 163 170% 164% 167% 
Oct. 18..174% 171% 166% 174% 167% 170% 
Oct. 19..175 172 167 175 168 170% 
Oct. 20..177% 174% 169 177% 170 172% 
Oct. 21..178% 175% 170% 178% 171% 173% 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 


NOTES 


The Grain Growers’ Grain Co., Ltd., 
will hold its annual meeting in Winnipeg 
on Nov. 29-30. 


The Saskatchewan Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Co, has awarded the contract for its 
new terminal elevator at Port Arthur to 
the Barnett-McQueen Co., of Fort Wil- 
liam: This company has the contract for 
the foundation work and piling, which is 
now about completed, and hae undertaken 
to have the elevator ready for operation 
by September, 1917. 9 


Heavy snowfalls over the greater por- 
tion of the Canadian West are causing 
farmers considerable anxiety. At many 
points threshing operations, already de- 
layed through scarcity of labor, have been 
completely suspended. It is estimated 
that fully one-half of the wheat and oat 
crop in western Canada is under snow, 
and that at least 10 days of perfect 
weather will be needed to dry out the 
stooks and render a resumption of thresh- 
ing possible. 

G. Rock. 
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OHIO BAKERS’ MEETING 


State Association Meets at Columbus Oct. 3 
—High Cost of Flour and Better Bread 
Prices—Embargo Indorsed 


One hundred and fifty bakers, mill rep- 
resentatives and supply men met at the 
Southern Hotel, Columbus, Oct. 3, to dis- 
cuss the price of baked goods and other 
matters pertaining to the baking busi- 
ness. John Hartlaub, Cincinnati, was in 
the chair, and E. P, Mitchell, Cincinnati, 
acted as secretary. 

T. T. Frankenberg, in charge of the 
publicity work for the National associa- 
tion, toid the bakers what the National 
was doing and urged bakers to take the 
newspapers into their confidence and let 
them have the facts, instead of with- 
holding things from them. More would 
be accompushed by so doing than other- 
wise. 

REDUCED MARGIN ON BREAD 

John M. Mote, assistant chief inspector 
of the state bureau of weights and 
measures, sprang a surprise when he said: 
“The state of Ohio has been making a 
quiet investigation of the flour and bread 
situation since June 1, and has found 
that, while costs have increased 70 per 
cent in the last year, the price to the 
consumer of bread has increased only 57 
per cent, showing that the baker is mak- 
ing 13 per cent less on his bread now 
than formerly. At the beginning of last 
year the average weight of a loaf was 
16@18 ozs; in the last year it has dropped 
to 12@13 ozs, with a rise in price. So the 
average price in Ohio, per loaf, is 6c.” 

Mr. Mote explained that the state would 
have placed bread in the package class, 
where it would have to have its weight 
stamped upon it, but it did not wish to 
discourage wrapping, which it felt would 
be stopped if this were done. 

George A. Stauffer, secretaty of the 
state board of agriculture, stated that 
there was no hope for lower prices in 
flour, because of the extraordinary failure 
of the wheat crop in Ohio, the Northwest 
and elsewhere. In 1915, the Ohio crop 
yielded 20 bus to the acre. This year it 
was 12 bus. The 1915 yield was higher 
than the average, but this year’s was 
much lower. He took the view that the 
bakers were not getting an increase on 
bread commensurate with the increased 
cost of ingredients. 


COST OF NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


E. D. Strain, Battle Creek, Mich., of 
the executive committee of the National, 
talked on “Co-operative Advertising.” He 
outlined what the National association 
was to do in national advertising, and 
urged the Ohio bakers to support the 
plan, which was to spend $10,000. RS 
to Oct. 1 only $8,500 had been raised. 
Mr. Strain asked the Ohio bakers to make 
a contribution of $200, and explained 
that other associations, not as large or as 
strong financially, had contributed. 

This not being a regular meeting of the 
Ohio Master Bakers’ Association, a con- 
tribution could not be made, but it was 
recommended that it take favorable ac- 
tion at its next regular meeting. 

W. F. Geller, Fort Wayne, president of 
the Tri-State Master Bakers’ Association, 
said that it ought not be necessary to tell 
bakers what to do. Bakers ought to see 
that their business brought them a profit. 
Bread in loaves, of the prevailing size 
could not be sold at former prices without 
a loss. He strongly urged an embargo 
on wheat. The man who turns out qual- 
ity products had no difficulty in raising 
his prices when the cost of his ingredi- 
ents advanced, declared Mr. Geller. 


ELIMINATION OF SMALL LOAVES 


Several bakers declared for elimination 
of all loaves under 10c. Testimony from 
many bakers who make a 10c loaf exclu- 
sively was that its sale was increasing 
steadily. Several bakers said that, while 
elimination of the 5c loaf had reduced 
their trade somewhat, it had decreased 
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their work and worry, and had not re- 
duced their profits. 

Robert C. Tennant, president of the 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., 
speaking of wheat conditions in the 
Northwest, said that the government re- 
port for September had placed the wheat 
crop of the United States at 611 million 
bus, which is 400 million less than in 1915 
and 127 million below a five-year average, 
1910-1914. The domestic wheat consump- 
tion of the United States for bread and 
seed was placed at 620 million bus. This 
left a shortage of 9 million. 

Further commenting, he said: “I think 
the government has largely overestimated 
the wheat crop this year, as its figures 
deal with actual, instead of milling 
bushels. I estimate that there is fully 
25 per cent of the crop of the Northwest 
that has been counted in the government 
estimate, which will never be used for 
milling purposes. The wheat is too light 
year the 
United States exported about 250 million 
bus of wheat and flour. This year con- 
servative estimates place our exportable 
surplus at 40 to 70 millions.” 

The 1916 wheat crop of Canada was 
estimated at 160 to 170 million bus, which 
is about 200 million short of last year. 

Commenting on the resolution passed 
by bakers in various parts of the country 
favoring an embargo on wheat. Mr. Ten- 
nant told the bakers that any congress- 
man supporting a resolution of this kind 
would never be permitted to return to 
Congress, as his farmer constituents 
would defeat him. 

W. H. Stokes, Jr., sales-manager of the 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D., 
corroborated the statements made by Mr. 
Tennant. He told the bakers that a 
number of small mills in South Dakota 
are buying their flour from the larger 
— on account of the short wheat sup- 
ply: 
Chairman Hartlaub appointed, as a 
committee to confer with John M. Mote, 
A. S. Bower, Lima; Harry Meyer and 
J. W. Cartzdafner, Columbus. 

Resolutions were adopted setting forth 
that there had been advances in flour of 
100 per cent; in sugar, 66; in shortening, 
60; in milk, 40; in wrapping paper, 70; 
that because of this marked increased 
cost in raw materials the 5c loaf be 
eliminated and a 10c loaf be the standard. 
Bakers were urged to make the 10c loaf 
as large as the cost of flour would permit. 


EMBARGO RESOLUTION ADOPTED 


Another resolution passed favored an 
embargo on flour and wheat, and provid- 
ed that a special committee place in 
President Wilson’s hands a _ statement, 
asking him to use the powers of his office, 
or if necessary to ask Congress for an 
embargo, tax or other restricting influ- 
ence which would conserve the present 
wheat crop of the United States to 
Americans. 

In support of these resolutions, the 
bakers urge that the 1916 wheat crop was 
so reduced that it would barely cover 
domestic needs, if there were no foreign 
demand. 

The extraordinary call for wheat in 
Europe had the effect to impose a tax on 
all wheat sold in America. Unless the 
government could give relief, the bakers 
would have no alternative except to pass 
on to the consumer the additional burden 
which they themselves must take, when 
buying flour at current prices. As flour 
advances, the price of bread must vary 
to meet the. change. 

A prominent baker, speaking on this 
resolution, said: “In the issue of The 
Northwestern Miller of Aug. 23, an edi- 
torial appeared, ‘A Silly Resolution.’ 
This referred to the resolution passed by 
the National association at Salt Lake 


City, in August. While the resolution was 
no doubt.a silly one, and will not be put 
in force by the President or Congress, the 


bakers should adopt it and do all in their 
power to get publicity at this time.” 

Mill representatives stated that it was 
impossible to put such a_ resolution into 
effect, on account of the Constitution of 
the United States forbidding it. 

The Columbus bakers entertained the 
visitors at dinner at the Southern Hotel. 
Harry Meyer acted as toastmaster. A. L. 
Stubbs, in responding to a toast, said the 
bakers are to blame for not getting fair 


’ prices, under present conditions; it was 


all due to their not being organized. Short 
talks were made by a number of other 
bakers and salesmen. 


MILL AND SUPPLY SALESMEN 


Mill representatives present were: R. ~ 


R. Elliott, Acme-Evans Co; O. B. Gros- 
venor, G. W. Van Dusen & Co; O. A. 
Harenberg and W. J. Morris, Jr., Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co; H. W. Colvin, Bay State 
Milling Co; W. J. Haley, Lee-Warren 
Milling Co; George Boyle, Empire Mill- 
ing Co; H. W. Welton and W. S. Neis- 
wonger, Russell-Miller Milling Co; J. T. 
Lipford, New Prague Flouring Mill Co; 
P. G. Ruhlman, Ruhlman Flour Co; J. H. 
Blanton, Wolf Milling Co; Lee Krumm 
and W. J. McDonald, Krumm Milling Co; 
W. H. Hoberman, Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co; F. B. Miller, National Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; W. F. Steele, Marshall Mill- 
ing Co; E. P. Mitchell, Atkinson Milling 
Co; A. L. Stubbs, Tennant & Hoyt Co; 
C. H. Hicks, Kehlor Flour Mills Co; L. 
B. Eller, Noblesville Milling Co; H. B. 
Apple, Crescent Milling Co: W. H. Hola- 
day, Eagle Roller Mill Co; H. D. Smith 
and H. M. Pinnick, Sheffield-King Mill- 
ing Co; C. A, Budd, Cannon Valley Mill- 
ing Co; J. F. Shepperd, Bernhard Stern 
& Sons; E. McDaniels, National Milling 
Co., Toledo, and A. C. Smith, Columbus. 
The Yeast representatives were: A. N. 
Apple, Corby Co; Sterling Donaldson, A. 
E. Lowe, Charles Fisher, E. S. Lawton 
and Hugh Cahill, the Fleischmann Co., 
and John Ade, American Diamalt Co. 


NOTES 


Supply men, machinery houses and 
oven firms were well represented. 

Marion bakers all attended. 

Harry L. Haskell, secretary of the 
National Association of White Corn Mill- 
ers, was present. 

At the pure food show held the last 
week in September at Columbus, the 
Krumm Milling Co. Breneman Baking 
Co., and the Felber Biscuit Co., had ex- 
hibits and demonstrated as to the differ- 
ent ways their products could be used. 

The executive committeee of the Ohio 
association decided to hold the midwinter 
convention at Cleveland, Jan. 17, at the 
Hollenden Hotel. Members of the com- 
mittee attending were: John Hartlaub, 
Cincinnati, president; Harry Meyer, Co- 
lumbus, vice-president; H. M. Miller, 
Springfield, treasurer; E. P. Mitchell, 
Cincinnati, secretary. Philip Schneider, 
Cleveland; George Pickard, Toledo; 
George Storck, Marietta, and E. S. Law- 
ton, Cincinnati, executive committee mem- 
bers. Another meeting of the com- 
mittee will be held at Cleveland on Nov. 
15, to arrange for the programme and 
the final details for the convention. 

Harry Woorriwce. 





Ontario Bakery Notes 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 18.—Bread bakers 
in this part of Canada are still half ex- 
pecting a decline in flour prices at some 
time during the early winter months. 
Most of them have provided for their 
winter requirements by buying around 
present prices, with the Br ro reserva- 
tion that things may be equalized next 
spring when the world’s supplies are — 
sibly augmented by access to the Rus- 
sian reserves. 

On the other hand, Canadian millers 
have not been willing to take the risk of 





making bakers’ contracts beyond thc 
— during which these may be now 

edged in wheat—that is, until May. |) 
other words, the risk of the market fv; 
the last three months of the crop year is 
being passed along to the consuming pui)- 
lic, which will pay for any violent fluctii- 
ations through the price of bread. 

At present the price of bread throuy!i- 
out Ontario is 8c for a 14%-lb loaf, and 
1éc for a 3-lb loaf. These are standard 
weights, fixed by law, and the baker is 
not allowed to make any other weight of 
loaf over 12 ozs. He may only vary the 

rice. The inspection of bread weights 

y law officers of the crown is very strict, 
and the punishment for lapses is severe. 
A. H. Batrery. 





BOSTON 
FLOUR-BUYING BY BAKERS 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 20.—Jobbers and 
bakers are all at sea as to what to do. 
Prices have seemed all along to be too 
high, but with each decline, wheat seenis 
to advance to a higher point than ever. 
At the same time, the disposition shown 
by some of the millers of spring wheat 
patents to make material reductions from 
asking prices has caused many in the 
trade to be suspicious as to the ultimate 
outcome. 

Occasionally one of the big mills makes 
a special price, good for a certain number 
of hours, and in this way some of the hig 
bakers have accumulated a good supply 
of flour at extremely low prices. 

With the exception of Kansas hard 
wheat patents, jobbers and bread bakers 
bought very little flour until the last few 
days. ag & sales of Kansas patents 
were made during the last month, some 
of it at low prices. As the use of Kansas 
flour has increased greatly during the 
past three months, the outlook for flour- 
trading during the next few weeks is not 
very encouraging. 

At the same time it is doubtful if much 
flour has been sold for shipment beyond 
60 to 90 days, especially of spring and 
soft winter. Kansas flour is booked well 
into the spring months, 

Stocks of flour in Boston show a slight 
increase over Sept. 1, and are also some- 
what greater than a year ago. At the 
samé time, the volume of business for de- 
‘livery a year ago was considerably in ex- 
cess of that at present. 


FIVE- AND TEN-CENT LOAVES 

The sale by the bakers of the small loaf 
of bread for 6c that formerly retaile«| at 
5c, is meeting with considerable success, 
although the public “kick” at the extra 
and odd cent. The loaf that is retuiled 
for 5¢ is much smaller—probably ot 
scaling much over 10% ozs. It is un- 
wrapped, is smaller in size, and in many 


instances is of poorer quality than the 
one formerly retailed at that price. he 
10c loaf is still supposed to be of the 
same size, but to the average consumer 


it looks as if the size of this loaf wa. also 
being reduced. 
* #* 

It is not believed here that any em)argo 
on wheat or flour will be placed; 10 one 
takes the matter Seriously. 

Rye flour is quiet, with the market 
firmly held at $6.45@7.05 bbl in sacks. 
Graham flour is very firm at $6.85 5.70. 
Stocks are light. 

An increase of 2c a loaf in bre be- 
came effective at Lewiston, Maine, 
Oct. 16, following action by the | rench 
bakers of Lewiston and Auburn. The 


new retail price will be 12c. The increase 
was on at a secret meeting, 1nd 4 
statement made that the steady rise 
flour made the new schedule necessary: 
It is understood that the American bak- 
ers will put into effect a similar increase 
within a week. 
Louss W. DePass. 





The Argentine government has author- 
ized the Eeoaton of between 60,000 
and 80,000 tons of sugar, duty-free, te 


alleviate a shortage. 
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NEW YORK 
TRYING SITUATION FOR BAKERS 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 17.—The situa- 
tion with New York bakers continues ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory, because of the 
high cost of flour, Many bakers have 
been unable to buy at quotations that 
would net them a profit at present bread 
prices, and they are in a great quandary 
as to what to do. Only one concern, the 
Ward Baking Co., has advanced bread. 

Why they should hold back from meet- 
ing the issue squarely, beyond the fact 
that one baker fears another, is difficult 
to say. The general situation is growing 
more tense every day, particularly so 
with the small bakers. _ With them, job- 
bers are greatly curtailing sales and re- 
stricting credits extended, compared with 
those previously granted. 

some flour distributors make it clear 
fo their baker customers that they cannot 
afford to sell them fiour on a credit basis 
at present prices, when $6 bbl is about 
the highest ee for flour at which the 
baker could “ to make a profit. Even 
a more general attitude in this direction 
on the part of flour jobbers would help 
greatly toward clarifying the situation 
and to force the bakers to meet the pres- 
ent issue of unprofitable bread prices as 
it should be met. The trouble is that, while 
some jobbers and distributors have taken 
the position of being critical as to credits, 
others have not, and so the baker shifts 
to them, That some one is going to get 
hurt is probable. 

Certain bakers, but not many, still have 
some cheap flour to work on, but this 
must be exhausted long before another 
crop. As to what will happen when this 
is gone, should prices continue where they 
are, can be readily guessed. 


FOR RESTRICTED EXPORTS 


About 200 persons, who wanted an em- 
bargo on wheat, met in Cooper Union re- 
cently, and after hearing several speeches, 
adopted a resolution which did’ not de- 
mand an embargo, but called on Presi- 
dent Wilson to take what was called the 
necessary steps to see that America was 
fed first. 

Commissioner of Weights and Measures 
Joseph Hartigan explained that the meet- 
ing was not litical, and that, as soon 
as people understood the situation, they 
would take steps to remedy it. Congress, 
he said, might not have the nerve to im- 
pose an anbeege on wheat, but the time 
would come, he was sure, when there 
would be a corner in wheat in Chicago. 
He asked the bakers to take the peopl 
into their confidence. me 

A. W. Savage, of the Savage Baking 
Co., Jersey City, presided. 


FLOUR SALES AND BAKERS’ STOCKS 


Decided breaks in wheat are so few 
that bakers who have waited to buy on 
them are still waiting. Nevertheless, on 
each little dip, some business is done. 

The past four weeks have brought a 
good volume of business from those who 
could not wait any longer for prices to 
drop, and found it necessary to buy some 
flour in order to keep their plants run- 
ning. Generally speaking, stocks of flour 
in bakers’ hands are considered light. 

With prices for spring patents ranging 
around $7.90@8.55, jute, there has been 
a stronger leaning on the part of bakers 
toward Kansas straights at $8@8.20, jute. 
Kansas clears are also in good demand at 
about $7.75, jute. 

Rye flour is in fair demand, though its 
present high price has to some extent 
forced a curtailment in its use, At the 
middle of the month, prices were firm at 
$6.80°07.10, jute. 


CHEAPER SUGAR PREDICTED 


C. M. Warner, president of the Warner 
Sugar Refining -Co., believes that the 
price of sugar will remain at $6.90@7 
until November, when there will be a de- 
cline, as there is a large quantity then to 
be sold both in Cuba and Louisiana. He 
Says: 

“Up to Oct. 3, exports of refined sugar 
totaled 524,290 tons from the Atlantic 
ports and. 54,096 from New Orleans. The 
Atlantic port rts were 239,877 tons 
more than last year. New Orleans exports 
Were only 19,000 tons last year.” 

The Warner company recently shipped 
the largest cargo of sugar on reco 
comprising 8,000 tons, valued at $1,500,- 

It is estimated that about 200,000 
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tons of beet sugar in excess of last year 
will be produced this season. 
* #* 

One baking concern in Brooklyn re- 
ports that the increased cost of sugar, 
shortening and paper bags has increased 
its operating expenses $6,500 over two 


years ago. 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Restrictions of Bakery Locations 


That many ordinances which purport 
to prevent establishment of bakeries and 
bakeshops in residential districts are void 
as attempting to unreasonably interfere 
with the use of property appears from 
the decision and reasoning of the Minne- 
sota Supreme Court in the case of State 
vs. Houghton. 

In this case the court nullified an ordi- 
nance of the city of Minneapolis forbid- 
ding the maintenance of “any industrial 
establishment or any business whatsoever” 
in a certain residential district. The gist 
of the decision is as follows: 

“The legislature has power to regulate 
and restrict the manner in which the 
owner may make use of his property so 
far as may be necessary for the general 
welfare; but such regulations and restric- 
tions must tend in some degree to prevent 
harm to.the public or to promote the 
common good, and must not unreasonably 
impair or abridge his property rights. 
. . » That the right of a property owner 
to erect a store building upon his land is 
within the protection of these constitu- 
tional provisions, and cannot be taken 
away under the guise of a police regula- 
tion, is so universally recognized that an 
extended search has failed to disclose any 
decision holding otherwise.” 

As supporting the conclusion reached, 
the Supreme Court cites similar decisions 
from the highest courts of California, 
Illinois, Missouri, Colorado, Maryland, 
New York, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, and 


New Jersey. 
A. L. H. Sree. 





Superior Baking Co. 


The Superior Baking Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, was organized in 1907 by 
Frank Erath and M. Martinov. Latter 
last May sold his share to Mr. Erath, who 
now has associated with him his son, 
Frank, Jr. The bakery is a two-story 
brick building, 120x150, located on Den- 
ver Street. It is employing 40 people, 
using on an average six cars of flour 
monthly. Ninety per cent of the output 
is Holsum and Kleen Maid bread in 10c 
loaves, wrapped. In the delivery system, 
12 auto-trucks and wagons are used. The 
business is all wholesale. Breadis shipped 
into five adjoining states. 

A separate brick building has been 
erected for flour storage, with a capacity 
of four cars. Four more are carried on 
the second floor of the bakery proper. 
Plans are in preparation for a_ brick 
building for eas to be completed by 
Jan. 1, ‘ 

The delivery teams are housed in a 
modern barn, while a large garage takes 
care of the six auto-trucks. In time the 
teams will be all done away with. 

The flour is received at the side of the 
bakery, and hoisted by a special elevator 
to the second floor, The doughroom ad- 
joins the flourroom on the second floor, 
and has two dough mixers. The windows 
all have double sash. The flour is sifted, 
blended and conveyed from the flourroom 
to the mixing-room, and automatically 
weighed and dumped into the mixers. 
The water is all tempered and’ weighed. 
The workroom is on the first floor, the 
dough passing through a steel chute from 
the doughroom on the second floor to 
divider, rounder-up, proofer and molder. 
Resuming its journey, it goes to the 
proofing closet and thence to the oven- 
room, where there are five rear-fired 
ovens. 

The packing and shipping room occu- 
pies a corner of the first floor and con- 
tains a part for the salesmen, each having 
his own private room. Orders are gotten 
ready during the early morning, and when 
he arrives they are ready for him to load. 

Each machine is equipped with its own 
motor and is — white, as is the in- 
terior of the plant; the outside is red. All 
doors and windows are provided with 


screens. 

The cakeshop, on the second floor, has 
a brick oven, cake mixers and other ap- 
pliances for the making of Holsum box 


cakes in eight varieties. A repair shop 
is maintained oh the second floor. 

All departments are connected with the 
office by telephone. Several times during 
the summer the management gives the 
employees a picnic at Saltair, with a 
supper in the evening, followed by talks 
and other entertainment. 

The business is growing steadily; an 
extensive advertising campaign is being 
carried on. 





Canada Bread Co. 


In the statement of the Canada Bread 
Co., Ltd., of Toronto, for the year ended 
June 30, 1916, Vice-President Bredin 
says: 

We have on deposit cash to the amount 
of $462,121, of which $195,396 was upon 
current account, $100,000 depreciation or 
replacement account, and $166,724 capital 
account. So it will be observed our finan- 
ces are in a strong position. 

During the year, we added at Toronto 
a line of box cakes, which have met with 
a good demand and are very: popular. 
They fit in very nicely with our bread de- 
livery, the cost of equipment being nomi- 
nal compared with the volume of new 
business secured. We have established at 
our Montreal and Winnipeg plants a 
wagon repair and paint shop, which will 
mean doing this work on our own premises 
and at some saving in cost. 

Our directors have decided to subscribe 
for $100,000 worth of bonds of the new 
Dominion government war loan. 

The financial statement follows: 


ASSETS 

Active— 

Cash on hand and _ <4drivers’ 

WE. 6 Ww'de bs Fh pd dbeed Ks >< $2,640.98 
Cash in banks on current ac- 

DOGG . Sb ahedeccywiddostcrcscs 195,396.66 
Accounts receivable ............ 62,323.84 
Stocks of ingredients and sup- 

PENG oc bone Che high ccicccsisess 77,248.33 
Taxes, insurance and other ex- 

penses prepaid ........ssseeee 2,018.96 

Total active assets ........ $339,628.77 
Invested— 
Cash deposit with trustees for 
ee $21,269.28 
Cash in banks for extension.... 145,455.34 
Restoration fund .........eeee08 100,000.00 
Land, buildings, equipment, 
MOSSE WH, GCG. sete ciciscccves 4,803,766.42 
Total invested assets ......... $5,070,491.04 


Grand total .«..c.cccscccees $5,410,119.81 


LIABILITIES 
Current— 

SENN éheakaet et en bet ereeete $80,821.96 
WOBee SCCTUCE ..cccccccccccces 5,400.84 
PAROS SSCTUC «cc ccvcscccccccece 5,053.48 
Tickets outstanding ........... 8,279.10 
Mortgage on property acquired. 2,484.00 

SEP rey rth ere rT $102,039.38 


Bondholders— 
First mortgage 6 per cent gold 
DO SOL i b0b in occ 6b cideVebe $1,195,900.00 
weloe owe pbohesee 30,211.50 
$1,226,111.50 
Capital stock— 
Preferred shares 
Common shares 


Rode beeessveces $1,250,000.00 
ocebeecovcesese 2,500,000.00 
MORED 5 cba i sc civoeccccccsoss $3,750,000.00 
Profit and loss— 
Reserve for 1% per cent pre- 


ferred dividend on last quarter $21,875.00 
Depreciation reserve ........... 150,000.00 
Reserve for bond redemption... 54,100.00 
Balance—carried forward ...... 105,993.93 
ORE ied CN ede ei cveciweiccs $331,968.93 


Grand total ........seeee0s $5,410,119.81 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Bond interest ...........ceeeees $71,821.00 
Seven per cent dividend on pre- 
ferred shares ...........5+05+ 87,500.00 
Reserve for depreciation ....... 50,000.00 
Reserve for bond redemption... 12,500.00 
Balance—carried forward ...... 105,993.93 
$327,814.93 
Balance July 1, 1915 ........... $93,464.04 
Manufacturing profits .......... 223,771.65 
Bank interest earned........... 10,579.24 
$327,814.93 





Bakery Incorporations 


Albert W. Wolfert, Inc., New York; 
dealers in bread, cake, pie and pastry; 
capital stock, $25,000. 

Miller Baking Co., Los Angeles, Cal; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: 
Maurice W. Miller, James D. Marsh, 
Norma L. Holcomb. - 

C. R. C. Baking Co., Los Angeles, Cal; 
capital stock, $2,500. Incorporators: W. 
L. Crow, S. C. Russell, George W. Crow, 
B. M. Stansbury, C. E. Crow. 





Frank J. Pitts, baker, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has failed. Liabilities, $880; as- 
sets, none. 
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THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapous, Minn., Oct. 20.—Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul bakers report condi- 
tions, while not entirely satisfactory as 
to profits, better than last year at this 
time. Bread consumption is on the in- 
crease, both for the small and 10c loaves. 
The housewife realizes that with prices 
of flour and other materials so high, it is 
cheaper to buy bakers’ bread than to bake 
at home. 

Bakers discern a tendency. on the part 
of the buying public to change from the 
small loaf to the 10c one, as an increased 
demand is noted for the larger loaf. 
However, it is felt the small loaf will al- 
ways be sold. As one Minneapolis baker 
said; “The average household wants fresh 
bread, and the housewife, in most cases, 
buys bread in quantities sufficient for 
only one day. For that reason, the small 
loaf will always be in demand, as some 
families do net need more than a small 
loaf a day.” 


SANITARY PLANT FOR PIE BAKERY 


It is reported that St. Paul plant of 
the Sanitary Bread Co., recently consoli- 
dated with the Purity Baking Co., and 
idle for the past few weeks, will be used 
as a pie bakery. While no details as to 
the plans of the company could be ob- 
tained, it is understood that the pie bak- 
ery will shortly open. 

NOTES 

The Hiegel bakery, Clinton, Iowa, has 
burned, 

Sioux City, Iowa, bakers have advanced 
the price of bread from 5c to 7c. 

The Model Bakery Co.’s new plant at 
Burlington, Iowa, is completed. Daily 
capacity, 10,000 loaves. 

Marcellus Zinsmaster, the Des Moines, 
Iowa, baker, and C. H. Van Cleef, of the 
Diamalt Co., Cincinnati, were in Minne- 
apolis Oct. 5, 

Erwin Benjamin, former head baker at 
Henry Kuth’s bakery, Hutchinson, Minn., 
has bought the Home bakery at Lester 
Prairie, Minn. 

C. J. Magnuson, formerly at Caledonia, 
Minn., has opened a bakery at Albert Lea, 
Minn. Modern machinery has been in- 
stalled, and all bread will be wrapped. 


Oskaloosa, Iowa, bakers have advanced 
the price of bread from 5c to 6c, dough- 
nuts from 10c to lic per doz, cookies 
from 10c to 12c per doz, cakes from 10c 
to 12¢ apiece. 

The Purity Bread Co.’s new plant at 
Billings, Mont., is now in operation. 
Daily capacity is 12,000 loaves, with facili- 
ties for 24,000. On the opening day, 100 
members of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce were entertained at the bakery. 


Sicurp WERNER. 





Louisville Master Bakers 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Louisville Master Bakers’ Association 
was held on Oct. 7. President Joseph 
Schindler presided. Other officers at- 
tending were: Joseph Kistler, vice-presi- 
dent; Lee Zwigard, treasurer; Ernest 
Kenzig, secretary. Reports from com- 
mittees were read and approved. 

That no immediate rise in the cost of 
bread is contemplated, and that the mat- 
ter of an increase is one that is best left 
to the individual baker, was the prevailing 
sentiment. However, numerous figures 
were given to show that asking a higher 
price per loaf was justified, due to in- 
creased cost of raw materials and oper- 
ating. 

Speaking from the viewpoint of the re- 
tail baker, Lee Zwigard declared the cost 
of various bread ingredients had risen 
14 to 145 per cent in the last two years, 
and no baker in the city had cleared 4 
per cent in the past month. He asserted 
that Louisville was baking a larger loaf 
for the money than any other city in the 
country. 

Other speakers were J. H. Jones, 
Charles Pfeffer, John Stahelin, N. Braun, 
and Jacob Nill. . 

Bakers attending: Frank Kapfhamer, 
N. Braun, Theodore Von Boken, Jacob 
Nill, C. T. Pfeffer, John Stahelin, and 
Conard Hertlein. 

Supply men: W. S. Whiteside, Corby 
Co; W. A. Hoffman, Red Star Com- 
pressed Yeast Co; W. H. Ulrey and Rob- 
ert Kammer, the Fleischmann Co; J. H. 
Jones, General Sheridan and W. J. 
Gathof, J. H. Jones Co, 











VIEWS OF LEADING BAKERS 
SALVATION IN TEN-CENT LOAF 


Samuel F. McDonald, president Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Bread Co: 

I have never been able to find the 
man who could tell me how and when 
to buy flour. He is the gentleman I am 
still looking for. The problem of flour 
supply at present high prices is confront- 
ing 95 per cent of the bakers, and I 
imagine will continue to confront them 
more or less seriously until there is a 
much larger supply of wheat available. 
From information gathered, I should 
judge that there will be a great many 
mills not able to run full time this year, 
even though they could find sale for their 
flour and feed, due to the fact that the 
wheat supply is not continuous. Unless 
there is some considerable break in wheat, 
farmers are going to sit on their grain. 
They are very govd sellers on a declining 
market. The twaddle and silly stuff that 
has been circulated in the daily papers 
has temporarily given considerable im- 
petus to home baking. However, it will 
be only temporary, for the baker can and 
does give more bread to the housewife 
for 10c than she can bake, and it will em- 
phasize itself upon her by getting back 
to the bread board. The lost business will 
be regained by the baker, provided he 
does not attempt to curtail his quality, 
and charges a price that will enable him 
to give a good loaf. 

With all the publicity that has been 
given the 10c loaf Jately, any baker is 
losing a wonderful opportunity who does 
not immediately get busy to produce the 
best loaf of bread he can, and as large 
as he can make it, consistent with a small 
margin, for 10c, and get behind it all of 
his own advertising that he can afford. 
In good times and in bad; with high 
prices for materials and in normal times, 
—the 10c loaf is the one thing for bakers 
to push. There is nothing that will assist 
in elevating the industry any more than 
by making and advertising a good loaf at 
10c. If this loaf and the service connect- 
ed with it are right, it will command and 
get the consideration it is entitled to. 

* ” 
LOSING MONEY ON PACKAGE GOODS 

A. C. Junge, president Junge Baking 
Co., Joplin, Mo: 

We find that some cracker bakers are 
very well protected in flour. However, 
the majority, would say about 80 or 90 
per cent, were not covered when prices 
went up. We are unable to state how 
long present cracker prices will hold, for 
there has been hardly a week in which 
some change in quotations has not oc- 
curred. The last change was on Oct. 3, 
when the price of crackers went up Ic, as 
well as that of some sweet goods, 

The sale of crackers has been very 
good, and we presume that they would 
run from 15 to 20 per cent larger than 
last year. Prices of most of our goods 
have advanced 20 to 30 per cent. The 
prices of paper and paper containers and 
cartons have gone up almost double. So 
at present there is an absolute loss in the 
package goods business. Sugar and lard 
are 50 to 60 per cent higher than before 
the war. 

* - 


FIRST TO SELL 15¢c LOAF 

C. N. Power, manager Sunville Baking 
Co., Pueblo, Colo: 

Our views of present flour prices are of 
no possible value, because one man’s ideas 
are about as as .another’s. Our 
policy, however, is to buy flour whenever 
we can get it stacked up in our own 
warehouse for $8 bbl or less, and not to 
buy when the market is over that. I think, 
if Canada should commandeer its wheat 
crop for England, a temporary upward 
flurry would be created, and that is about 
all. 


Practically no 5c loaves of bread are 
baked in this state by any of the larger 
bakers. However, we are selling the 
major portion of our product in l5c 
loaves. We believe we have the distinc- 
tion of being the first to put a 15c loaf on 
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the market in anything like a general ° 


way. We raised all of our 10c bread to 
15c in February, 1915, and it has been 
there ever since. The public has never 
at any time objected to paying 15c for a 
loaf which contained 15c worth of bread 
in weight and quality. 

* * 


HAS CONTRACTED FOR FLOUR TO MAY 
Washington steam bakery, Greensboro, 
\ Cc: 


On account of the high prices of flour 
at the beginning of the current crop, we 
had intended buying one car at a time to 
satisfy our needs. The market, however, 
continued to show such strength we got in 
on the first break and booked through to 
May, 1917. We look for high prices to 
prevail throughout the crop year. 

We sell four 5c loaves to one 10c, but 
feel safe in saying that by putting forth 
some effort, plus some advertising, we 
could make 10c sales equal 5c. We pre- 
fer selling a standard loaf at an ad- 
vanced price, but the bakers in this state 
not being organized, it is out of the ques- 
tion. Hence we are scaling 11 ozs and 
sell at 4c wholesale. We allow no returns 
of stale bread. 

* 
EMBARGO CURE FOR HIGH PRICES 


G. M. Haffner, manager Star bakery, 
Fort Wayne, Ina: 

Flour prices are only what we can rea- 
sonably expect them to be, compared with 
prices of wheat. Believe they will go 
higher, unless an embargo on all food 
products is brought about, which seems 
likely if war continues. Our 10c bread is 
selling well, but I do not believe it pos- 
sible to entirely eliminate the small loaf. 
However, the 5c loaf will disappear until 
things get back to normal. We are very 
busy. 


LOOKS FOR SLUMP IN INGREDIENTS 


E. C. Faircloth, American Bread Co., 
Nashville, Tenn: 

We think that the way now is to buy 
flour on breaks in wheat. Not too freely, 
but just enough to cover needs. We look 
for no material decline in prices before 
April or May. If then the growing crop 
shows up well, it will be felt and shown 
in a declining market. 

We have no sympathy with those who 
advocate a wheat embargo. The southern 
farmer is getting more for his cotton 
now than at any time in 20 years. We 
rejoice with him in his good fortune. To 
express any other sentiment here would 
be extremely unpopular. 

The wheat grower has the same right to 
his prosperity, and we should be equally 
glad with him. Our honest wish is that 
we, too, were either a cotton or a wheat 
grower. To try to take away their profits 
is not unlike the fellow who had the 
gambling-house pulled because he lost his 
money there. 

We still make 5c loaves. Have reduced 
the size from 14 to 12 ozs, and the public 
buys them with more freedom than it did 
when we sold them at a profit. It’s the 
public’s good luck, and we say go to it. 

When feed is cheap, the miller advances 
his flour. Not so the oil mills. They put 
both oil and hulls up at the same time. 
But so does the cotton farmer with his 
lint and seed, and I suppose it’s all right. 

We look for all of the ingredients that 

to make a loaf of bread to take a 
violent tumble before long, but the last 
to fall will be flour. 

. * 
BREAD SALES FALLING OFF 


FE. Parnell, vice-president and man- 
aging director Speirs-Parnell Baking 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg: 

Prices of bread depend entirely upon 
the present abnormally high cost of 
flour and other ingredients being main- 
tained. While they remain on the present 
basis, we see no possible chance of any 
lower bread. 

Our experience as to the consumption 
of bread, compared to other years, has 
been that up to the last two or three 
weeks it wa$ quite normal, but we have 


felt the effects of the raise in prices by 
reduction of volume of sales, owing to 
many people baking at home, thinking 
that it is more economical to do so, The 
housewife will soon realize that it costs 
more to bake her own bread than it does 
to buy it, even at existing prices. 

As to the effect of Canada commandeer- 
ing its wneat crop, we can say nothing, 
except that, if it becomes a necessity to 
commandeer the wheat for the mother- 
land, for whom we are fighting, Cana- 
dians are loyal enough to have it com- 
mandeered, or anything else required in 
this fight for liberty, freedom and jus- 
tice. 

* * 
BAKERS SHOULD BUY ON BREAKS 


C. H. Pierce, secretary-treasurer New 
England bakerv, Decatur, Ill: 

We have no reason to be alarmed over 
the price of flour. If a baker has not 
already contracted for his supply of flour, 
he should watch the breaks and buy as he 
needs it. Our 10c loaf sales are increas- 
ing daily. We have not raised the price 
of the 5c loaf, but have reduced the size 
a little and bake fewer of them. Our 
people have become used to paying the 
price for foodstuff. Trade is now just a 
little better than a year ago. The wheat 
throughout this state is looking very good, 
although the ground is dry. Acreage is 
almost double that of 1916. 


* ” 


HOW DO THE CRACKER BAKERS DO IT? 

W. E. Bettridge, president Lakeside 
Biscuit Co., ‘Toledo, Ohio: 

Our observation is that cracker bakers 
generally have not covered their flour 
wants beyond Dec. 31. High markets and 
unsettled conditions make speculation 
risky, and all seem to be very cautious, 

Personally, we cannot see any lower 
prices on this crop, and it would not sur- 
prise us to see much higher prices for 
good soft wheat, subject to war changes. 

The possibility of Great Britain com- 


-mandeering Canadian wheat is like the 


embargo,—just talk,—“bunk,” we think. 
England has to buy other things besides 
wheat from America and Canada, and 
commandeering might react. 

The cost of other materials than flour 
is advancing. Sugar is back to $7.25 
per 100 lbs, and lard and all other short- 
ening are higher than ever—the highest 
since Heck was a pup. We cannot see 
anything but higher prices for raw ma- 
terials and supplies, including paper, tin 
plate, etc. As an illustration, a year ago 
we bought tin boxes for $19.20 per M; 
today the same manufacturer states $33 
is a low price. 

Prices of crackers and cakes, like 
flour, sugar, butter, etc., are governed by 
the raw material markets; it is the old 
story of supply and demand. If flour 
costs 100 per cent more, then we must ad- 
vance prices or close up shop. All bakers 
who figure costs know they are losing 11 
@20 per cent on package goods. Where 
is the logic? If Uneeda and Takhoma 
biscuits were made and sold for 5c per 
package, with flour at $4 bbl and lard at 
8c, what are they worth now? No one 
ever heard of a cracker factory paying 
excessive dividends. The public must 
wonder how this same package can now 
be sold for 5c. I think some manufac- 
turers would profit by reading carefully 
Edward Hurley’s “Fundamentals on Cost 
System for Manufacturers.” 

Think it is time the cracker baker 
looked over his cost sheets. Some one 
said it was a fight between the big com- 
panies; it is a poor kind ofa fight, in our 
estimation. However, we reckon they 
know their own business best. 

The volume of cracker business is won- 
derful. We hear of all factories running 
full time; we ourselves are’ running 24 
hours. Why? Because the housewife 
cannot bake economically at home with 
materials costing what they do; and also 
because she doesn’t have to in these pros- 
perous times. 

+ * 
LARGE VOLUME OF CRACKER TRADE 


John A. Simeral, president Famous 
Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh, Pa: 

While we are not informed as to how 
well other cracker bakers have their flour 
needs covered, travelling men report very 
few who have any supply of flour on 
hand at the year’s lowest cost. Selling 
prices of all cakes and crackers in this 
count have been much lower than 
ahrend, and we believe that the low prices 
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at which cakes and crackers were sold in 
the past will not again prevail. We have 
never experienced so much business as at 
the present time. Our output is largest 
in the history of the company. 

The cost of other raw materials enter- 
ing into cakes and crackers is beyond the 
experience of the oldest baker, and the 
cost of materials other than flour enter 
more largely than ever into the produc- 
tion of cakes and crackers. The oldest 
cake and cracker manufacturers are now 
experiencing entirely new conditions. 
Flour was always the important factor in 
considering cost; now the advance in 
other raw materials has to be most care- 
fully considered. © 





Cracker Bakers of Canada 

Toronto, Onr., Oct. 18.—The cracker 
bakers of Canada are better off as to 
flour supplies than the bread bakers. QOn- 
tario, which is the source of supply for 
soft flour, had this year a good and 
abundant crop of wheat, and as the prices 
paid for this kind of wheat are always 
somewhat under the relative value of 
same, consumers get the benefit. 

A number of circumstances peculiar (o 
milling in the winter wheat sections of 
Ontario combine to cheapen the price of 
this flour in comparison with Manitoba 


spring grades. 
A. H. Batrey. 





Cracker Trade Notes 

The Iten Biscuit Co., Omaha, Neb., has 
bought a quarter block of ground adjoin- 
ing its plant. 

The Century Biscuit Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has increased its capital stock froin 
$75,000 to $125,000. 

C. H. Bales, for many years secretary 
of the Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has resigned on account of 
poor health. 

The National Biscuit Co. has completed 
its building at Rochester, N. Y. It will 
be used as a distributing point for the 
Rochester agency. 

The American Pretzel Co., controlling 
a number of pretzel bakeries, among them 
the National Pretzel Co., Hamilton, Ohio, 
will discontinue making cakes and crack- 
ers at the latter place, and add machinery 
for pretzels. 

At the monthly meeting of the Rotary 
Club, Columbus, Ohio, L. R. Geier, gen- 
eral manager of the Felber Biscuit Co., 
spoke on the manufacture of crackers. 
‘Those attending the meeting were pre- 
sented with a family size tin of biscuits. 

The principals of the- Wortz Biscuit 
Co., Fort Smith, Ark., have bought the 
plant of the old Fox Biscuit Co. at St. 
Joseph, Mo., which has been idle for nine 
months. A company has been incorpo- 
rated, with capital stock of $25,000 and 
C. H. Wortz, Sr., W. W. Wortz, David 
L. Martin, Benjamin Phillip and R. E. 
Culver are the incorporators. 





Bakery Brands Registered 

“Kolb’s Bakery,” and picture of a 
carton; No. 94,358. Owner, Edward 0. 
Kolb, Scranton, Pa. Used on cakes. 

“Acropolis”; No. 96,756. Owner, Nave- 
McCord Mercantile Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Used on macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, 
and a number of other food products. 

“Brownies”; No. 97,054. Owner, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York. Used on 
biscuit. 

“Fsco Castello Fu Giov,” and scene. 
No. 90,395. Owner, F. Romeo & Co, 
Inc., New York. Used on macaroni. 

“Abrams’ Cakes”; No. 91,032. Owner, 
Abrams Sisters, Richmond, Va. Used on 
cakes. ; 

Representation of a duck; No. 92,596. 
Owner, Drake & Co., New York. Used 
on macaroni, spaghetti, and other food 
products. 

“Tobaco”; No. 97,018. Owner, the Lo- 
baco Co., Louisa, Ky. Used on bread. 

“Ri-Al-Fa,” and design; No. 97.203. 
Owner, American Alfalfa Products (0. 
Denver. Used on wafers, crackers, candy 
and tea. 

“Masperoni”; No. 97,374. Owner, ( arlo 
Maspero, New York. Used on mac 
roni. 

“Bar B Q”; No. 97,753. Owner, Jett 
& Wood, Wichita, Kansas. Used on ¢gé 
noodles, macaroni and spaghetti, and 
other foad products. ; 

“Vita-Mined”; No. 97,016. Owner, P. 

MacKuehnrich, Los Angeles, Cal. Used 
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on gluten, wheat, rye, whole-wheat, gra- 
ham, bran, phosphate and pumpernickel 
breads, zwiebach, rolls, biscuits, crackers, 
cookies, cakes, wafers, and other prod- 
ucts. 

“La Terminese”; No. 97,522. Owner, 
Ravarino & Freschi Importing & Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis. Used on alimentary paste. 

“Som-Mor,” and design; No. 86,975. 
Owner, Wm. Harvey Shaw, Edmonton, 

Used on package biscuit. 

“Schulze,” and design; No. 96,678. 
Owner, Schulze Baking Co., Chicago. 
Used on cake. 

“Butter-Crust,” and representation of 
a cow’s head and a loaf of bread. No. 
96,883. Owner, Frank A. Akken, Tampa, 
Fla. Used on bread. 





KANSAS CITY 
BAKERS BUYING ON BREAKS 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 17.—Jobbers 
and bakers have all become reconciled to 
prevailing high prices of flour, and have 
settled down to the belief that present 
values, if not higher ones, will obtain 
throughout the crop year. Practically 
every one has now covered on flour for 
four to eight months, and the remainder 
are buying on every break in wheat af- 
fecting flour. 

Of course, should any decided break 
occur, quite a volume of business would 
result for extended shipment, provided 
the mills would sell that way. The out- 
look for trade in the next 60 days, is prac- 
tically confined to limited buying on 
breaks. 


MILLERS LONG ON WHEAT 


Most millers are loath to sell beyond 
90-day shipment, and this is especially 
true of the smaller ones in the country. 
Some of the large terminal mills, how- 
ever, are interested in long-time contracts, 
even through July. Of course, they have 
the storage capacity and can carry the 
wheat. 

Another thing, most of the mills are 
long on wheat, and at present prices they 
are willing that a considerable volume of 
flour orders should be on their books, 
even though part of it is for deferred 
shipment. Holding a long line of cheap 
wheat naturally puts them in position to 
meet buyers’ views, both as to price and 
time of shipment. 

Flour orders booked in this territory 
are now about the same as in 1915, but it 
is only recently that this position has been 
attained. A lot of buyers waited in vain 
for the big break that never came, but 
when they began to buy, they went in 
strong. . 


BAKERS HOLD LIGHT SUPPLIES 


Stocks of flour are never heavy in bak- 
ers’ hands here, as they are so close to 
the interior mills, and in case of emer- 
gency they can always obtain plenty of 
flour from the city mills, of which there 
are many. This market is a big storage 
_ for wheat; so supplies seldom run 
short. 

Considerable delay is being experienced, 
however, by the scarcity of empty cars, 
and mills and salesmen are urging buyers 
to anticipate their wants as far ahead as 
possible. The situation is getting so bad 
on some roads, especially at non-com- 
petitive points, that a special meeting has 
been called by the State Utilities Commis- 
sion of Kansas, in conjunction with the 
railroad representatives, to devise ways 
and means to expedite the movement of 
cars. A demurrage charge of $5@10 
per day has been suggested, to begin five 
a after a car has been set on switch 
rack, 


SPRING FLOUR VS. WINTER 


Prices in this market on spring wheat 
flour continue higher than the winter by 
60@80c bbl, with no business whatever in 
spring. Our bakers really prefer winter 
Wheat flour at the same price. So there 
is not a chance to do business in northern 
flour. Some established brands are going 
to the grocery trade, but not in any large 
volume. ' 


BREAD PRICES HIGHER 


_ Bakers in most sections have succeeded 
in adjusting prices so they can make a 
small profit, but as prices on all ingredi- 
ents continue to soar, one could say bak- 
ets will come far from getting rich this 
year. There are those, however, who are 
still trying to sell the same size loaf at 
the old price, but it is only a question of 
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time until they will either exhaust their 
savings of the past and go broke, or 
have to get their selling prices in line 
with the high cost of materials and of 
manufacture. - 

The small 5c loaf will soon be only a 
memory, as the 10c size has come to stay. 
The public, in its wisdom, soon saw the 
advantage of buying the larger loaf, be- 
cause of getting a larger quantity of 
bread in proportion and a quality that 
could not be approached in the smaller 
loaf. 


Naturally, quite a number of “mush- 


room” bakers have started up, thinking 
the abandonment of the nickel Tout by the 
big baker’ would open a field for them. 
These parasites will be only short-lived, 
as their product is inferior in every way, 
and their little capital will soon be eaten 
up by the ever-increasing cost of raw 
materials. Another thing, credits are be- 
ing watched closer and restricted more 
than ever, and not without good cause. 


THE EMBARGO QUESTION 

An embargo on wheat and flour would 
undoubtedly reduce prices of both, but 
even that would only be temporary, as it 
is doubtful if this country has even now a 
sufficient supply to last until new crop. 
Even if Congress would place an embargo 
on these commodities, it could hardly take 
effect for 90 days, and by that time 
enormous supplies could be moved out by 
exporters. 

It looks hopeless, to say the least, that 
the government will place any such re- 
striction on wheat, and it seems the wish 
must be “parent to the thought.” 


BREAD CONSUMPTION REDUCED 
Consumption of all vakery products 
has fallen off a little, but not as much as 
anticipated. Pies have suffered the great- 
est, falling off about 3u per cent from a 
year ago. The public can give up eating 
pie very well, but never bread. As cake 
prices have not been advanced, no doubt 
this product has taken the place of pies 
to a considerate extent. 

Prices on all supplies used in the bak- 
ery business are very much higher than a 
year ago. Flour is $3@3.50 bbl higher; 
lard 6c lb; cooking oil, 40@50c gallon; 
sugar, $1@1.25 per 100 lbs; wrapping 
paper, 75@100 per cent; milk, 40 per cent. 
All feeds and fuels are higher in pro- 
portion. 

Under these circumstances, it is cer- 
tainly up to the bakers to either get more 
for their products, or take a big loss. 


Ors B. Durer. 





The Price of Bread 

It is rather remarkable, in view of the 
frequent fluctuations in the prices of 
other foodstuffs, that the price of bread 
alone should be so firmly fixed in the 
public mind that no conditions whatever 
seem to justify an increase in that price. 

When there is a shortage of cattle and 
the butcher is forced to charge more for 
his meat, or when a scarcity of vegetables 
compels the groceryman to raise his 
prices, the public takes the matter more 
or less philosophically. But any sug- 
gestion leading to a higher price for 
bread is at once the signal for universal 
and vigorous protest. 

The cost of a loaf of bread has been 
indelibly printed on the mind of the con- 
sumer at five cents, and nothing else 
seems right. He doesn’t stop to think that 
reduced acreage, winter killing, a drouth, 
a wet harvest, or the ravages of insects 
may cause such a short crop of wheat that 
the price of the grain, and consequently 
the price of the flour which is made from 
it, inevitably must go up. 

During the last two years the prices 
of materials used in the baker’s trade 
have jumped to a point never before 
known. Wheat has increased fifty per 
cent in price; sugar, eighty-two per cent; 
lard, ten per cent; cottonseed oil, ninety 
fr cent; salt, twenty-two per cent; rye, 

fty-nine per cent; wrapping paper, fifty 
per cent; gasoline (for power), eighty 
per cent; lubricating oil, forty per cent. 

Economists tell us, too, that even after 
peace has been declared present high 
prices will be maintained for a number 
of years. This applies in particular to 
wheat, for it is self-evident that short 
crops in the belligerent countries are in- 
evitable during the first period of recon- 
struction, without taking into account 
what may happen to the wheat crops of 
other countries. 


Prior to the advent of the European 
war these items alone, bakers say, were so 
making for the increase in the cost of 

roduction that they would of themselves 
ate forced either a rise in the price of 
the standard five-cent loaf or made neces- 
sary a change of the buying habit on the 
ec of the public from the small to the 
arger loaf, namely, the ten- or fifteen- 
cent size. And in this last statement 
seems to lie the real solution of the whole 
problem. ; 

Practically every baker interviewed on 
this subject declared that there was but 
one way by which the public could re- 
ceive the benefits.of highest quality and 
largest quantity, with the present stand- 
ard of cleanliness and service maintained, 
and that was through the public changing 
its habit of insistence upon a loaf of 
bread for a nickel. 

The former quantity can be supplied 
in the larger loaf and the former value to 
the consumer maintained, bakers say, if 
they are permitted to combine two or 
three five-cent loaves into one loaf, and 
thus effect the economies of manufacture 
which this practice would permit. They 
point out, for instance, that it costs the 
baker virtually the same for labor, fuel, 
advertising, and delivery to make ten- 
or fifteen-cent loaves as it does to make 
the five-cent loaf, the only difference be- 
ing in the cost of materials. 

The larger loaf thus urged by the bak- 
ers would seem to be in the public inter- 
ests, in that it is represented as having 
better keeping qualities, retains its mois- 
ture, is economical from the fact that it 
has two crusts instead of four, as would 
be the case in two five-cent loaves, and 
has an improved flavor and keeping 
quality. 

All bakers agree that the smaller the 
loaf of bread, the poorer the quality. 
Hence the larger loaf would appear to 
offer the public the maximum of quality, 
quantity, cleanliness, and service, while 
at the same time it would enable the baker 
to absorb the added expense incident to 
the higher cost of materials and the still 
greater costs incident to providing better 
hygienic conditions in the manufacture of 
his product. 

—The Outlook. 





Sioux Falls, S. D., Bakery 

The Power City bakery, Sioux Falls, 
occupies a two-story brick and stone 
building, 44x70, with basement. It is 
located at East Eighth and Fairfax 
streets, on a slight hill overlooking the 
East Side and the businesss district. 
There is an air of purity about the whole 
plant. The floors are of hard maple, the 
walls tiled to the center, and then smooth 
plastered. The entire interior is enam- 
eled white, and a flood of daylight pours 
in from windows on every side. ‘Three 
men are employed to keep everything 
spick and span. 

In the rear of the building, a covering 
over the loading platform allows wagons 
and autos to drive up to the platform, 
load and then pass to the street. 

In the basement is the boiler-room, and 
the fire boxes for the ovens on the first 
floor. Thus all dust from ashes or coal 
is confined to small space and it passes 
by conveyors to the outside. A part of 
the basement is devoted to storage of sup- 
plies. The building is heated by steam 
and lighted by electricity. The machinery 
is all electrically operated, and each ma- 
chine has a separate motor. 

The entire process of making bread is 
done in a scientific way, each loaf being 
automatically mixed, proofed, divided 
and weighed, rounded and made ready 
for the pans. The capacity of the plant 
is 10,000 loaves per day. This does not 
include the fancy goods, which are made 
separately. 

The pastry department is on the sec- 
ond floor, where the baking is done in a 
Middleby oven heated by coal oil, while a 
Read cake mixer handles the cake mixes. 
Only the best of raw materials, including 
flour, are used in making pastry and 
bread. 

The bakery buys flour in car lots. 

Leaving the storage on the second floor, 
flour reaches the handling outfit, where 
it is sifted, blended, and automatically 
weighed and dumped into the dough 
mixer. After reaching the dough stage, 
it is placed in steel troughs and sent to 
the doughroom to rise. It passes from 
this room through a steel chute to the 
divider on the first floor. «Leaving the 
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divider, the dough goes to the rounder- 
up, and then continues on through the 
proofing cabinets until the molder is 
reached, when it is ready for the pans. 

Two white-tiled, basement-fired, dou- 
ble-door ovens are electric lighted and 
connected -with steam boilers. After 
leaving the ovens, the bread is placed on 
steel racks and taken to the cooling-room 
in the rear of the bakeshop, and allowed 
to cool before being wrapped. When 
ready for delivery the bread is placed in 
containers, assuring its delivery in a 
sanitary condition. 

Air, purified through a filtering system, 
is a feature. A large conveyor takes the 
gases that escape from the ovens through 
a direct chamber to the outside of the 
building. Even the water used in the 
bakery must stand the test of a filter. 

Every employee of the bakery is cos- 
tumed in white, and clean clothes must 
be worn at all times. 

Two brands: of bread made by the 
Power City bakery, Red Feather and 
Kelley, are known to housewives for a 
radius of 150 miles, including parts of 
South Dakota, Iowa and Minnesota. 

Sidney Drew and F, R. Kelley, owners 
of the plant, started in the baking busi- 
ness five years ago in a small way. With 
the erection and equipment of the new 
plant, they have $30,000 invested. 





The Daus Modern Bakery 

With strict adherence to an unwritten 
motto of “Cleanliness,” the bakery of J. 
B. Daus, Hollidaysburg, Pa., has taken a 
foremost position in that section for 10 
years. It is located on the main thorough- 
fare, its equipment is most up to date, 
and it .gives employment to 14 people. 
The building is of one and two stories, 
recently rebuilt. 

From the time the flour is received at 
the front there is no back-tracking until 
the finished product reaches the delivery 
teams, everything moving in one direction. 
The flour storage, holding two cars, is in 
the front. About 375 bbls are consumed 
monthly, a car being received every 15 
days. 

The dough-mixing room adjoins the 
flour storage, and is equipped with a 
dough mixer, flour sifter, elevator, tem- 
pering tank, steel troughs, etc. From 
this room the dough passes to the make- 
up room, going first to the divider, 
rounder-up, proofer and molder. One 
corner of this room is fitted up for cake- 
baking. 

The proofing closet is of the latest de- 
sign and has a temperature regulator. 
The racks, coming in on one side of the 
proofing closet, pass into the oven-room, 
where there are two steam ovens. 

The finished product from the ovens is 
sent to the packing and shipping room on 
steel racks, where it is wrapped in wax 
papers, Big Dandy and Quality bread 
being leaders. About 90 per cent of the 
output is in 10¢ loaves. 

There is also a repair shop and supply 
room. The coal and coke are bought in 
cars. 

The heat from the tops of the ovens, 
which usually goes to waste, has been 
utilized by having a pipe connected at the 
top of the ovens with a motor, which 
forces the air through the plant to the 
garage at the rear for warming purposes. 
Another special feature is an automatié 
feed pump connected with the steam 
heating plant. There are dressing-rooms 
and other modern conveniences for the 
use of the employees. The interior and 
all machinery is enameled white, and each 
machine has its own motor. The plant in 
general presents a most pleasing aspect, 
with plenty of light and ventilation, and 
is a credit to Mr. Daus, its owner. 





New England Bakers’ Convention 

At the third annual convention of the 
New England Tri-State Master Bakers’ 
Association, in Portland, Maine, Oct. 
11-12, these officers were elected: presi- 
dent, L. S. Bergeron, Rochester, N. H; 
vice-presidents, Nelson W. Cronk, Gardi- 
ner, Maine, William L. McKee, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., and Gunnar Gunnerson, 
Berlin, N. H; secretary, John J. Nissen, 
Portland; treasurer, P. H. McManus, 
Dover, N. H. 





The Schultze Baking Co., started at La 
Crosse, Wis., in 1885, has gone out of 
business. High cost of flour and other 
raw materials is given as the reason. 
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BAKERY NEWS IN BRIEF 


Doings and Gossip in Bakery Trade of Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Iowa, Pennsylvania, 
Nebraska and New England 





OHIO 

The American Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
will increase its capital from $105,000 to 
$150,000. It recently acquired the plant 
and business of the Clark & Chambers 
Pie Co. 

Howard May, of Camden, Ohio, is now 
located at Eaton, in a modern shop. The 
machinery embraces a dough mixer, 
molder and portable oven. Delivery is 
by automobiles. 

Andy Zoil, Mansfield, William Roeh- 
rich, Cincinnati, and G. O. Betscher, 
Hamilton, have added dough mixers. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. has 
taken over the eight stores of the Ohio 
Grocery & Baking Co., Columbus, making 
30 stores it now controls in that city. 

H. R. Bacon, Hamilton, has patented 
a cord holder for use in retail stores, 
which is meeting with success. 

Frank Geier, 255 Washington Street, 
Hamilton, has added a dough and cake 
mixer, the interior of the plant has been 
painted white, and a steel proofing box 
and racks added. Delivery is by auto- 
mobiles. 

Schafer’s bakery, Springfield, has add- 
ed a draw-plate oven, molder and auto- 
truck. With it, 10c bread shows a sub- 
stantial increase. 

H. M. Miller, 132 East Liberty Street, 
Springfield, has an addition, 15x40, for 
a making-up room. The storeroom was 
enlarged, and the machinery room con- 
verted into packing and shipping de- 
partments. The basement has been 
equipped for flour storage, with an outfit 
to sift and convey it to-the mixing-room 
on the first floor, The interior was 
painted white. 

Beiswenger’s bakery, Miamisburg, has 
added a molder. 

Elmer Powell, 112 Martha Avenue, 
Hamilton, is now making bread only, and 
will add a molder. 

H. R. Bacon has sold his bakery on 
Ludlow Street, Hamilton, to F. Militllo, 
of Cincinnati, who will make American, 
Greek and Italian baked goods. 

Baker Bros. took over the bakery in 
Lindenwald, Hamilton, in May, and have 
more than doubled their business. 

Fred Lightheiser, Standard bakery, 
Piqua, has sold to Allison & Phillips, of 
Wellston, Ohio. 

Michael Geyer, 505 Navarre Street, To- 
ledo, has remodeled and enlarged his 
bakeshop, adding a white-tiled oven, a 
bread-cooling room and a storage depart- 
ment. Five wagons and one auto-truck 
are used in selling direct to consumers. 
The bakery of W. A. Gigandet, 1013 
Starr Avenue, has been acquired by Mr. 
Geyer, and will be used as a branch. 

O’Rourk’s steam bakery, Kenton, has 
added a dough mixer, flour-handling out- 
fit, divider and molder. 

Carl Hayden, Kenton, has moved his 
bakeshop from the basement of the build- 
ing to the first floor, where he has a 
sanitary shop, equipped with brick oven 
and dough mixer, for retail baking. 

After all Kenton bakers except one 
had raised prices, this one forced the 
others to reduce them. 

L. A. Melter, 132 South Central Street, 
Lima, has sold to William Schoenschoefer. 

The Model bakery, 625 North Main 
Street, Lima, has added a _ white-tiled 
oven. Ten-cent bread is featured. 

Switzer Bros., 532 South Main Street, 
Findlay, have added three auto-trucks 
and a soda fountain. 

F. W. Edwards, 215 South Main Street, 
Findlay, who bought the Dietsch bakery, 
has added a portable oven and dough 
mixer, and an auto-truck. Mr. Edwards, 
starting with 20 loaves a day, is now 
baking 2,000, and plans on building a new 
bakery next spring. 

I’. W. Fuchs, with the Harter Milling 
Co., Fostoria, as chemist, has bought the 
plant of the Fostoria Baking Co. The 
retail store has been moved to 324 South 
Main Street, and an addition, 25x30, has 
been erected for packing and shipping. 

Frank French, president of the French 
Bros.-Bauer Baking Co., Cincinnati, is 
able to be around after a serious opera- 
tion. 

Frank Hueber, retail baker and secre- 
tary of the Cleveland Retail Master Bak- 


ers’ Association, has his new bakery at 
11610 Superior Avenue in operation. It 
was visited by many people on opening 
day, and Mr. Hueber is proud of his 
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rank J. Quirus, formerly with Spencer 
Bros., Mansfield, is now superintendent 
of the new bakery of the Miller-Alexan- 
der Baking Co., Pontiac, Mich. 

Gibson Bros., Oberlin, have added a 
divider and conveyor outfit. 

D. H. Owen, W. H. Hoberman, Hoke 
Donithen, B. F. Waples and H. D. 
Hoberman have formed the Owen-Hober- 
man Co., Marion, with a — stock of 
$20,000, to do a general baking business. 

The Banner-Grocers Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, will erect a one-story addition to 
cost $25,000. 

The Woman’s bakery, Mount Vernon 
Avenue, Columbus, has added a heavy 
duty dough mixer and an automatic 
wrapping machine. 

Christian Renner and George Rupp, 
Columbus, as the Renner Baking Co., 
with a capital stock of $25,000, have 
erected a two-story brick building, 50x80, 
at Gilbert and Kossuth streets, equipped 
with two ovens and other modern ma- 
chinery. 

Harvey Favinger, Camden, has added 
a molder. 

J. K. Butts, formerly representing the 
Corby Co. in Kentucky, has been trans- 
ferred to Michigan, with headquarters at 
Detroit. W. S. Whiteside is the new 
Kentucky representative. Both are under 
the supervision of A. N. Apple. 

The Covert Baking Co., Middleport, 
has completed a two-story tile building, 
equipped with modern appliances. It 
uses four auto-trucks, and has storage 
for five cars of flour. 

The addition to the Goddard bakery, 
East Liverpool, is completed. 


DAYTON 

Harry Weinberg is again operating the 
bakery at 604 South Wayne Avenue. 

Henry Rist, Mad River and Eagle 
streets, who had been in a hospital for 
several weeks, is able to be around. A 
cake mixer has been added to his bakery. 

Edward Hendrickson, 2348 East Fifth 
Street, has added a molder. 

Joseph Schweitzer, 308 East Xenia Av- 
enue, has completed a modern barn. 

Julius Zimmer has bought the bakery 
of Herman Wells, 250 South Warren 
Street. 

Naujoks Bros., 700 North Main Street, 
have added a cake mixer. 

F, L. Cook has bought the bakery of 
Cook & Small, 1227 East Fifth Street. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. has 
added a cakeshop, equipped with a white- 
tiled portable oven and machinery. An 
addition, 50x150, has been made to the 
warehouse. 


INDIANA 


The Ward Baking Co. now runs several 
agencies in Indiana, operated from Chi- 
cago, and in order to comply with the 
laws of Indiana the company has regis- 
tered as a foreign corhpany to do business 
in that state. The investment, $13,000, 
represents the delivery equipment. 

The Burkhart & Co. bakery, 263 East 
Main Street, Peru, was damaged by fire, 
and partially wrecked. 

The bakery of George Strecker, Lo- 
gansport, was damaged $1,000 by fire. 

The bakery of Samuel Amber, Urbana, 
badly damaged by fire, is being repaired. 

H. E. Jones, Mecca, has closed his bak- 
ery. 

John Joseph and B. J. Lang have sold 
the Star bakery, Decatur, to Fred Braun. 

The bakery of George Christie, Fort 
Wayne, burned; loss, $6,000. 

The new bakery of McIntire & Hilbert, 
Anderson, will be in operation Nov. 15, 
and will be among the best equipped in 
the northern part of the state. 

The City steam bakery, Alexander, has 
added a dough mixer, and C. G. Hiatt, 
Winchester, a molder. 

F. W. Tulley and T. K. Maines have 
opened a wholesale bakery at Franklin. 

E. G. Hopkins, Mooreland, has moved 
his bakery to Broad Street, into larger 
quarters. 

The Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, has 
discontinued its branch store at Laporte. 

John Zwissler, Richmond, has erected a 
one-story brick addition, 40x56, to his 
bakery at 28 South Fifth Street. It will 
house the cake bakery, to be moved from 
908 Main Street. A portable oven and 
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a full line of cake machinery will be in- 
stalled. The bread shop will be over- 
hauled and a dough mixer of the high- 
speed type and a flour-handling outfit 
added. Ground, 85x132, has been acquired 
for additional expansion. 

The Thompson bakery, Muncie, has 
acquired the Bon Ton bakery. Its old 
plant will be used for manufacturin 
small goods, while the Bon Ton shop wi 
be fitted up as a bread shop. Business is 
wholesale. 

Taylor's Bon Ton bakery has been 
opened at 314 Broadway, Logansport, by 
E. M. Taylor. 

Vaum & Barstaff have bought a lot on 
Broadway in Gary, and will erect a two- 
story bakery to cost about $12,000. 

The Butterfly Baking Co., Muncie, will 
make improvements to cost $16,000, of 
which $5,000 will represent machinery. 
Five auto-trucks are used for delivery. 

Conard Hertlein, president of the N. 
Stein Bakery Co., New Albany, has 
bought the country estate of the late D. 
F. Bowman, two miles west of town. It 
comprises 27 acres, and, overlooking the 
Ohio River, it is one of the finest country 
homes in southern Indiana. 

Julius Rastatter, Evansville, has added 
a pie-rolling machine. 

F. W. Tulley, Franklin, has added a 
dough mixer. 

The Lan 
moved to 
Street. 


Baking Co., Lafayette, has 
arger quarters at 628 Main 


KENTUCKY 

William Zwigard, of Lee Zwigard & 
Sons, bakers, Louisville, has withdrawn 
from the firm and gone to Porto Rico, 
where he will engage in the coffee busi- 
ness. 

A building permit has been granted to 
J. J. Sternberger for a two-story brick 
veneer bakery and residence at 933 South 
Eighteenth Street, Louisville. 

The Labaco Baking Co., Louisa, started 
three years ago by E. A. Adams, has a 
modern plant with a capacity of 50,000 
loaves per week. 

Joseph Goldberg, 152 North Campbell 
Street, Louisville, is installing a brick 
oven at 525 South Preston Street. 

Through the efforts of Percy Jones, of 
Hickman, a temporary bakers’ association 
has been formed. ‘The first meeting was 
held at Martin, Tenn. The organization 
is composed of bakers from Hickman, 
Mayfield and Fulton, Ky., and Martin 
and Dyersburg, Tenn. At the first meet- 
ing sizes of baked goods and the cost of 
raw materials were chiefly discussed. It 
was decided by the bakers present that, 
rather than raise prices, they would cut 
volume. 

Center College, Danville, will add an 
industrial chemical department, and has 
arranged with Dr. W. H. Cooledge, with 
the Fleischmann Co., to take charge of it. 

Yates Bros., Mayfield, will remodel 
their bakery. 

Charles Meir, Covington, has added a 
dough mixer. 

The oil boom at Irvine has stimulated 
bakery sales in tliat locality. 

John J. Caden, Georgetown, has added 
a cake mixer. 

The Home bakery, Danville, has added 
a cake mixer and molder. 

Thomas McNamara, Lexington, has 
been appointed head baker at the State 
Reform School, Greendale. 

The bakery of George Ernig, 1359 
South Twenty-sixth Street, Louisville, was 
damaged $1,000 by fire. Insured. 

The annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky Master Bakers’ Association, held 
at Paducah, was financed by the bakers 
themselves. Leading bakers present ex- 
pressed themselves to the effect that the 
allied trades had been abused in being 
asked to contribute to the expense of 
conventions; that the bakers had to pay 
the bill in the end. 

W. H. Ulrey, representing the Fleisch- 
mann Co., has been appointed agent for 
Saad with headquarters at Louis- 
ville. 

The majority of bakers attending the 
annual convention of the Kentucky Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, at Paducah, 
were of the opinion that the 5c loaf 
should be reduced in size and the price 
continued. Some thought it advisable to 
increase the price and the size of the 
loaf. 

The bakery of J. B. Noe, Mount Ver- 
non, recently burned. 

Louisville wholesale bakers are giving 
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larger loaves of bread for the money 
than any other city. . 

Charles Mann, prominent baker of 
Louisville, died Oct. 9, after an illness «f 
almost two years. 

John H. Shine, a flour jobber of Loui,- 
ville, Ky., and New Albany, Ind. rv- 
cently visited Minneapolis. 

Paducah bakers sell 15 ozs of bread for 
4c, delivered to the wholesale trade. 

The Winters bakery has opened a j- 
tail store at 110 South ‘Third Street, P.- 
ducah, It has a wholesale plant at 21) 
Kentucky Avenue, known as the Stur 
bakery. 

PADUCAH 

Kirchoff’s bakery, 118 South Second 
Street, has installed an elevator, blender, 
hopper, automatic flour and water scale,, 
a molder, divider and proofing cabinct. 
It has been painted, both interior and 
exterior. 

W. B. Ford & Son now operate the 
Vienna Cream bakery, at 508 Broadway, 

J.C, Olaughlin, 123 Squth Third Strect, 
has added a portable oven and _ painted 
the interior of his bakery white. 

Edward Seaman, retail baker at 416 
North Seventh Street, has added a delic::- 
tessen. 

F. Kretzer, Sr., now operates the Tri- 
ble Street bakery, 1201 Trimble Street. 


IOWA 


H. G. Conrad, Brighton, has added 4 
dough mixer. 

W. E. Goff, operating the Grinnell 
(Iowa) Bakery, has added a cake mixer. 

C. Schoenhut, Monticello, has added « 
two-barrel dough mixer. 

C. W. Morris, West Liberty, has opened 
a bakery equipped with dough mixer, 
flour-sifting, elevating and conveying out- 
fit, tempering and measuring tank, egg 
beater, cake mixer, steel troughs and 
racks, portable proofing cabinet, etc. 

William Hahnen, Des Moines, has add- 
ed an egg beater and cake mixer. 

Allured & King, Missouri Valley, have 
added an automatic safety dough brake. 

F. O. Humke, Dubuque, has added a 
36-part roll divider. 

George King, of Shenandoah, _ has 
bought the Ideal bakery at Missouri Val- 
ley, and has added an automatic dough 
brake, 

Jess Collier, Creston, is now using a 
loaf molder. 

An addition, with another oven, are 
among the improvements made to the 
plant of Turner Bros., Audubon. 

W. S. Steward has bought an interest 
in the Spears bakery, Oskaloosa. 

T. E. Collins hds sold his bakery, at 
Woodbine, to Thomas Glover, of Madi- 
son, Neb. 

Mrs. Edward Looten has sold her bak- 


ery, at Centerville, to S. A. Musick. 


J. J. Ryder, Burlington, is operating 
his new plant—one of the most up to date 
in that section of the state. 

R. M. Johnston, Coon Rapids, has add- 
ed a dough mixer and made other im- 
provements. 

Howard Pigg, Colfax, has added a 
dough mixer. 

The Pure Food bakery, DeWitt, is now 
owned by Floyd West. 

Turner Bros., Audubon, have added a 
brick oven. 

Musick & Runig have bought the | or- 
ten bakery, at Centerville. 

The Unger Pie Co., Des Moines, 1w 
turns out over 6,000 pies daily. It hws 
recently remodeled and enlarged. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

J. G. Mailey, Latrobe, Amelia V«ldi- 
serri, Belle Vernon, and J. D. Duus, 
Hollidaysburg, have added dough mixers 
and steel troughs. 

Charles Schultz, New Kensington. has 
added a dough mixer, cake mixer, «4 
beater and steel racks. 

John Stoner, Ellwood City, and the 
Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh, have «(d- 
ed cake mixers. 

The Tramayne department stores, @ 
chain of seven stores with Ashley as head- 
quarters, have added.a rack oven, molder 
and flour-handling outfit. ; 

J. F. Eisenhower, a baker at 222 West 
Centre Street, Shenandoah, will erect 4 
modern plant on West Coal Street. 

Henry Girardini, 225 South Oak Street. 
Mount Carmel, has enlarged, and installed 
an oven and dough mixer. 

Kriner & Regiwon, 1218 West ae 
wegian Street, Pottsville, have enlarged, 
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and added a dough mixer, cake mixer and 
flour-handling outfit. 

J. A. Keithan, 340 Market Street, Sun- 
bury, has added a three-barrel high-speed 
dough mixer. 

W. A. Bastian, 131 Elm Street, Milton, 
has enlarged his shop and will add an 
oven. 

The Standard bakery, Burnham, has 
been sold to Henry Spanogle and C. A. 
Wentz. 

Hector Mohimont has bought out Frank 
Dallons, at Point Marion. 

G. Walter Laise has bought the Bentz 
bakery, on Elm Street, Conshohocken. 

‘The bakery of J. Corda, 300 Braddock 
Avenue, Braddock, was damaged $1,000 
by fire. 

“lire in the boiler-room of the Erie 
(P:.) Baking Co. did $5,000 damage. 
‘Insured. 

Ott Bros., Johnstown, and A. Rocco, 
Rankin, have added dough mixers. 

Martin Aichlemann has completed a 
one-story tile building, 32x110, at 601-603 
Second Street, Juniata, for a bakery. 

The Harris-Boyer Co., Johnstown, has 
plans for an addition. Ovens and other 
machinery will be installed. 

Lepold’s bakeries, 205 Haynes Street, 
Johnstown, have added a molder, sifting 
and blending outfit, and a portable oven. 

¢. A. Volstedt has succeeded J. L 
Peddie & Co. at 321 Lexington Avenue, 
Altoona. 

J. B. Daus, Hollidaysburg, has added 
a three-barrel high-speed dough mixer. 


NEBRASKA 

Richi Ugai, North Platte, has added a 
dough mixer. 

The Lincoln (Neb.) Hotel now has a 
bakery, equipped with dough mixer and 
other appliances. 

George Sanford, Humboldt, has added 
a two-barrel dough mixer. 

The Tip Top Baking Co., Lincoln, has 
added an automatic flour scale. 

William Breternitz, Sidney, has added 
a dough mixer, 

The Vienna bakery, Fremont, is now 
making #00 gallons ice cream daily. A 
department has been added for bottling 
soft drinks. 

I. J. Wislicen, Fremont; the Tolle 
Sanitary bakery, Lexington; the Sanford 
bakery, Humboldt; H. S. Kaith, Cam- 
bridge, and P. B. Cokos, Omaha, have in- 
stalled dough mixers. 

J. L. Fallick, McCook, has completed 
his two-story bakery, coteees with the 
latest machinery. A cake bakery is lo- 
cated on the second floor, 

I. W. Gibson has sold his bakery, at 
Gothenburg, to D. Snider. . 

J. A. Haith has sold an interest in his 
bakery at Guide Rock, to Clyde Hudson. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The value of bakery goods in New 
Bedford, Mass., has increased in value 
from $444,000 in 1904 to $1,219,000. The 
output of the bakeries in Fall River, 
Mass., increased in the same time from 
$472,000 to $1,017,000. 4 

H. Townsend, Providence, R. I., Field 
Bros., Middletown, Conn., and F. S. Clark, 
Pittsfield, Mass., have added dough mix- 
ers, 

The Polish bakery, on Oak Street, Jew- 
ett City, Conn., was burned. Loss, $3,000; 
insured. 

Albert Jack has sold his interest in the 
Eastside bakery, Thomaston, Conn., to 
William Neddermann. 

Holmes & Wentworth have their new 
bakery in operation at Water and Sulli- 
van streets, Eastport, Maine. 

Fred Huhnermann has opened a bak- 
ery on Elm Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Rolli & Benecchi are erecting a bak- 
ery on Foster Street, Brockton, Mass., to 
cost $6,000. 

F. O. Anderson has bought the Gould 
bakery at Marlboro, Mass. 

Drake Bros. Co., 85 Savin Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass., are erecting a two-story, 45 
me addition, of brick and mill construc- 
ion, 

A. Nohass plans on building a bakery 
at 55 Hudson Street, Boston, at a cost of 
$15,000. It will be three stories high, and 
of fireproof construction. 

W. A. King, 238 Main Street, Winsted, 
Conn., has added a dough mixer. 

Raymond Bros., 442 South Main Street, 
Waterbury, Conn:, have installed a flour- 
handling outfit. 

The Malden (Mass.) Biscuit Co. has 
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lans for an addition, 40x80, to cost 

15,000. ‘ 

Connecticut bakers adding equipment 
during the month: Frank tz Baking 
Co., New Haven, dough brake; Newton- 
Robertson Co., Hartford, molder; B. H. 
Wetherby, Shelton, cake machine; Jasch 
& Westfall, Thomaston, dough mixer. 

L. A. Weiss, Rockland, Maine, E. 
Fancesconi & Co., Providence, R. I., and 
the Walker bakery, Worcester, Mass., 
have installed dough mixers. 

J. Harry Woo rripce. 





Miller-Alexander Baking Co., 
Pontiac, Mich. 

The home in which this new baking 
company is housed is a credit to the pro- 
gressive owners. In its construction, 
$20,000 was spent. 

One is impressed with the air of clean- 
liness about the place. The building has 
a favorable setting, and, being 40x60, is 
two stories and of brick and concrete. 
The exterior is of burned brick, with 
cement blocks on the inside. 

On the first floor are the shipping, bak- 
ing, wrapping and coal rooms and the 
office. ‘The baking-room, with its many 
windows, and white walls, ceiling and 
woodwork, is neat and attractive. The 
shipping-room, into which the delivery 
cars, etc., can enter, is a model in con- 
venience and labor economy. Large dou- 
ble doors, through which the racks of 
wrapped loaves are wheeled, permit their 
loading on auto-trucks, quickly and 
easily. An electric hoist carries the flour, 
etc., direct to the second floor, where they 
are stored. 

On the second floor is a room for the 
use of the employees, where there are 
lockers, shower baths, etc. The built-in 
cabinets in the baking-room allow the 
tubs of butter and lard, barrels of sugar, 
etc., in daily use, to be rolled in, and, 
opening from the top, they are easy of 
access for the bakers. An immense sink 
into which pans can be placed and entirely 
covered with hot water allows them to 
soak, and in that manner be thoroughly 
cleaned. 

The delivery system is equipped with 
automobiles specially designed for the de- 
livering of baked goods. 

The first step toward bread-making be- 
gins on the second floor. Here is located 
a blending and sifting machine. 

On the first floor, directly below, are 
automatic weighing scales for flour and 
water, and a dough mixer. A _ four- 
pocket divider and rounder and a proof- 
ing cabinet and molder are used. 

The steam box, holding two racks, em- 
bodies an original idea, in that steam is 
injected into tanks filled with water, 
which are sunk in the floor. This causes 
a vapor to rise, which, the management 
says, is much better for the bread than 
direct steam. A white-enameled oven of 
tile-brick construction does the baking. 

James F. Miller, president of the com- 
pany, was born in Kirkcowan, Wigtron- 
shire, Scotland. He was actively’ associ- 
ated with the Scottish associations of 
master bakers, being one of tne founders. 
In 1902, the association honored him with 
the presidency. 

William Miller, secretary and treasurer, 
learned his trade in Scotland, filling posi- 
tions in some of the largest bakeries in 
England and Ireland. For five years he 
was in Johannesburg and Kimberley, 
South Africa, following the vocation of a 
baker. 

John Alexander, another stockholder, 
learned the baker’s trade in Peterhead, 
Scotland, and St. Cuthberts, Edinburgh. 
Going to Canada, for three years he was 
with George Lawrence, Toronto, the larg- 
est bread baker in Canada. 

F. J. Quirus, the superintendent, was 
formerly conaected with some of the 
leading wholesale bakeries of the East, 
being located in Philadelphia for a num- 
ber of years. 

J. Harry Wootrrice. 





Association of Bridgeport, Conn. 

A meeting of the bakers of Bridgeport 
was held Sept. 28. H. G. Stevens called 
the meeting to order and stated that the 
object was to get the bakers of Bridge- 
port into closer co-operation and start an 
association. 

The Merchant Bakers’ Association of 
Bridgeport was formed, and bakers pres- 
ent aad | becoming members were: H. G. 
Stevens, C. C. Crouch, August Sonder- 


holm & Co., J. C. Borck, Michael Roth, 
Jeremiah Harrington, S. E. Kolwicz, J. 
T. Hudo, T. K. Orton, C. Eisenhart, Jr., 


, Christ Eisenmann, W. J. Travis and A. 


A. Sprague. 
H. G. Stevens was elected president, 


'T. K. Orton vice-president, W. J. Travis 


secretary, and A. A. Sprague treasurer. 

Messrs. Crouch, Eisenmann and Son- 
derholm were appointed a committee to 
draft by-laws and constitution. Dues 
were fixed at $1 per month, with an initia- 
tion fee of $5. The association will hold 
weekly meetings. 

Rudolph Fries, of New York, was pres- 
ent by special invitation, and spoke on the 
value of organization and the necessity 
of an embargo on wheat, and urged those 
present not only to sign for such an em- 
bargo, but induce customers and friends 
to do likewise. 

There was a general discussion of bak- 
ery conditions, and several recommenda- 
tions were made for improvement to be 
gained through the association and by co- 
operation. 

A supper preceded the meeting. 


J. Harry Wootrrwee. 





W. E. Hoffman Co., Tyrone, Pa. 

The W. E. Hoffman Co., Tyrone, Pa., 
largely supplies the people of that city 
and vicinity with baked goods, ice cream, 
milk, etc. W. E. Hoffman started in the 
baking and ice cream business in May, 
1891, and in February, 1904, the business 
was incorporated as the W. E. Hoffman 
Co., with a capital stock of $100,000, and 
the following officers: W. F. Hiller, presi- 
dent; L. G. Runk, vice-president; W. E. 
Hoffman, secretary, treasurer and man- 
ager. 
The Hoffman plant is divided into three 
buildings, all joining, and is equipped 
throughout with modern machinery and 
appliances. A force of 60 people is em- 
ployed, and 15 automobiles and six wag- 
ons are used. The general offices, with 
large retail store, are in a two-story build- 
ing 50x51; the ice cream plant and bak- 
ery are in a three-story concrete and 
steel structure, 70x51; the ice plant and 
engine-room in a two-story brick, 50x120. 

The bakery is on the second floor of a 
new three-story building and contains two 
white-tiled ovens, divider, molder and 
cake mixer, with a room for packing and 
shipping. On the third floor are the 
dough-mixing room and .-flour storage, 
with three carloads carried in stock. The 
flour is sifted and blended on an outfit 
with aérating system, elevating it to the 
hopper with automatic scales, where it is 
weighed and dumped into the high-speed 
dough mixer. All water is scientifically 
weighed and tempered before going to 
the dough mixer. 

In addition to the main manufactory at 
Tyrone, the company has ice cream plants 
at Phillipsburg, Barnesboro, Mifflin and 
Altoona, Pa., and a branch store at Ty- 
rone. The Mifflin Creamery Co., incorpo- 
rated for $50,000, with creameries at 
Mifflin and Pennsylvania Furnace, are 
controlled by the W. E. Hoffman Co. 
The trade is both wholesale and retail, 
and a large shipping business is done. 





Buyers Have Confidence in Prices 

The Pittsburgh representative of a 
spring wheat mill of over 3,000 bbls ca- 
pacity writes of flour trade in that dis- 
trict: 

Sentiment among jobbers and bakers is 
decidedly more bullish, At the same time, 
few of the trade have been inclined to 
take hold freely. The majority appear to 
have not covered their needs very far 
ahead, although during the past 30 days 
they have shown more of an inclination 
to take hold for 60 to 90 days’ require- 
ments. 

There is a well-founded and general 
opinion among the trade that we are liable 
to see very sharp prices before Jan. 1, on 
account of a possible acute shortage of 
contract wheat for delivery on December 
contracts. Buying in the next 60 days 
promises to be hand to mouth. 





A Wilmington, Del., inspector of 
weights caused the arrest of J. M. Moyni- 
han, Huber Baking Co., Ideal Baking 
Co., and Kolb Baking Co., for alleged 
selling of shori-weight bread. The state 
law provides that a loaf must weigh at 
least 1 Ib, and the inspector claimed the 
bread examined only weighed 13 ozs. 
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WHAT MAKES RYE BREAD? 


(Continued from page 230.) 

In the eastern states, gona 4 in 
New York City and around Boston, there 
is a demand for very white rye bread; 
consequently, many bakers pay a pre- 
mium forthe choicest white or so-called 

atent rye flour. In some New England 
akeries, which I recently visited, I found 
the bakers using even less than 20 per 
cent of rye flour in their rye bread, and 
even then they blend it with their regu- 
lar strong spring wheat patent or Kansas 
white bread flour, or with their regular 
blend, instead of using the first clear or 
straight—better adapted as a mixture 
with rye flour. (This was explained in a 
previous article.) Besides this, I found 
these New England bakeries used sugar 
and malt extract, giving their rye dough 
a 6 to 61,-hour fermentation, and making 
an unusually stiff dough. 

In answer to my inquiry, why they do 
not use a regular rye bread formula, I 
was told that they have tried it several 
times, but the trade would fall off in a 
very few days. Even the addition of the 
caraway seed, usually found in rye bread 
elsewhere, is emphatically rejected. I 
am sure such .a- New England rye loaf 
could not be sold in Cincinnati or Mil- 
waukee. But the trade still calls it a rye 
loaf, and does not want any more rye 
in it. 

To illustrate, I will give a few formulas 
in actual use in different cities, showing 
the difference in per cent of rye flour 
used in the formulas. 

Rye bread as made in Providence, R. I., 
contains: yeast, 3 lbs; water, 192; rye 
flour, 40; Kansas wheat flour, 296; salt, 
6; malt extract, 5; sugar, 4. 

In Cincinnati: yeast, 314 lbs; water, 
178; rye flour, 75; first clear wheat flour, 
230; salt, 434; ground caraway, %,; sauer 
dough, 8. 

In Chicago: yeast, 214 lbs; water, 200; 
rye flour, 50; Kansas, 80; first clear, 209; 
salt, 6; old dough, 10; caraway seed, 11/. 

All these are so-called “half rye,” but 
neither of them: contains anywhere near 
50 per cent of rye flour. These “half 
rye” doughs are fermented more like 
a white dough, and are given a good full 
rising first, before being punched; then 
they are allowed to rise again once or 
twice, the total time ‘depending on amount 
of rye flour used. In fact, in no other 
bread does the method of fermentation 
differ so widely as for rve. It is really 
remarkable how nearly alike the texture 
or grain of differently fermented rye 
loaves can be produced. This is illus- 
trated in Figure 2, showing A, a straight 
dough rye loaf; B, a sponge dough rye 
loaf; C, a rye loaf made from “sauer” 
dough. 

If we want to use more than 30 per 
cent of pure rye flour in a dough, it is 
almost compulsory to start a “sauer,” or 
to set a sponge first. For the Bohemian 
style of rye bread, if made on the yeast- 
sponge “method, we can, of course, use 
more rye flour in both the sponge and 
the dough. These doughs, however, are 
taken to the bench as soon as, or shortly 
after, they come out of the mixer. 

This is necessary, because rye flour does 
not stand the repeated punching down 
that the more glutinous wheat flour does. 
The rye flour depends more on acid and 
freshening up, while wheat flour can ~ 
stand a good deal more punishment and 
has more resistance. For instance, some 
bakers set a white sponge in the evening 
and let it stand all night, or at least 8 to 
10 hours; in the morning they add as 
much or more water again, without any 
more yeast, and make a half-dozen dif- 
ferent kinds of dough out of it,—pan 
bread, Vienna, rye, graham, sweet rolls 
and what-not,—by just adding the dif- 
ferent: flour and other ingredients. 





New England Master Bakers 

A meeting of the New England Master 
Bakers’ Association was held Sept. 20, at 
Boston, with 18 delegates present. The 
by-laws committee was given more time. 

The principal topic discussed was the 
high cost of raw materials and baked 
goods. Wooster bakers stated that some 
of them had discontinued the 5c loaf and 
are making only 10c bread, and find it to 
work satisfactorily. 





The General Baking Co. will erect a 
bakery at 406-410 Main Street, Wheeling, 
W. Va., at a cost of $60,000. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Puiapevpuia, Pa., Oct. 
flour jobbers and bread bakers, as well as 
cracker and biscuit manufacturers, have 
very little confidence in the stability of 
oe say flour prices. Most of the bread 

kers have bought flour only for current 


requirements, though some of the larger . 


bakeries have supplies enough to carry 
them for 60 days. 

The breaks in wheat have brought about 
a demoralized situation, and nearly caused 
a cessation in buying 4ltogether. The ad- 
vocacy of an embargo on Canadian wheat 
has been without effect. 

Flour stocks are low, and the prevailing 
contracts with mills are mainly for 60 
days’ shipment. The break in flour a few 
weeks ago stimulated free buying, but it 
was short-lived. 

Cracker and biscuit bakers, with few 
exceptions, have sufficient flour on hand 
to last them 60 to 90 days, and they are 
not inclined to buy any more at present 
prices, 

Spring wheat flour prices range about 
50c bbl over hard winter, and fully $1 bbl 
over soft winter. 

The 10c loaf of bread is very unpopular 
in this vicinity, and is only maintained at 
some of the bakeries patronized by ex- 
clusive trade. The 5c loaf predominates, 
and is baked for the retail trade by the 
big bakeries and chain stores in various 
shapes and sizes, weighing 12@18 ozs. 
Some of the smaller bakers are now de- 
manding 6c for their regular 5c loaf. 

The regular pan bread and Vienna 
bread seem to be in the greatest demand 
with the house trade, and there are a few 
bakers who have reduced the size, it 
weighing now 10@15 ozs. 

The return of unsold bread heretofore 
allowed retail dealers has been discon- 
tinued. Even bread and cracker crumbs 
are sold in packages, to take up every 
portion of overstock. These are readily 
sold at a fair price. The outlook is for 
a general advance in prices. On account 
of the expense involved, and the neces- 
sity of an almost entire rearrangement 
of pans and other receptacles, the bakers 
here are more inclined to advance the 
price of bread than to change the size of 
loaves. 

Bakers are almost unanimously in favor 
of an embargo on exports of wheat and 
flour. 

Rye flour, which is held in carload lots 
at $6.50@7.25 bbl, has advanced fully $1 
bbl, along with wheat flour, and is firmly 
held under light supplies. The introduc- 
tion of graham, bran and whole-wheat 
breads has absorbed much of the usual 
rye bread trade. 

The general advance on all bakery 
products, it is said, has curtailed all un- 
necessary buying. 

NOTES 


A three-story brick bakery is to be 
built for A. L. Yieharitz at 1100 North 
‘Forty-first. Street. 

A 32x72-ft addition is to be built at 
Partridge Avenue and Scull Street, Leb- 
anon, for the P. S. Long Baking Co. 

Charles H. Jahn succeeds his father, 
Herman Jahn, as general manager of the 
Malt Diocese Co.’s plant in Philadelphia. 

John Heerman is building a $25,000 
brick bakery at Forty-first and Wallace 
streets, West Philadelphia. The building 
will be 100x90. 

The pure food authorities are after 
some of the bakers here, claiming that 
they have been using large quantities of 
spotted eggs in making cakes. 

Pennies, heretofore in plentiful supply, 
are getting scarce, as the advance in 
many bakery products involves the use 
of an unusual number of them. 

The Freihofer bakery has urged its 
congressman to do all in his power to 
have an act passed placing an embargo 
on exports of American wheat and flour. 

Cakes, pies, biscuits, crackers, dough- 
nuts, crullers, tea biscuits, buns and other 
small goods have been advanced at least 
20 per cent in the last month by many of 
the bakeries. 

J. Stafford Prendergast, of Philadel- 
phia, associated with the Chamber of 
Commerce, has been engaged as adver- 
tising manager of the Read Machinery 
Co., of York, Pa. 

While the Japanese ambassador was in 
the city, the guest of John Wanamaker, 
he visited and investigated some of the 
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bakery, confectionery and ice cream con- 
cerns to observe American ideas. 

The $50,000 modern bakery being built 
for the Henry 
Fifth and Race streets, is expected to be 
completed for the holiday trade. It will 
be a four-story building with basement. 

Clarence D. Stahl, baker at Reading, 
Pa., has gone into the hands of a receiver. 
Assets are claimed to be $30,600; lia- 
bilities, $11,046. The high cost of baking 
materials is given as the main cause of his 
financial trouble. 

E. R. Srewers. 





H. C. Sutman & Co. 

H. C. Sutman & Co., 246 Main Street, 
Monongahela, Pa., were established in 
1864, and by featuring quality goods 
their product finds a ready market, not 
alone over the entire city but over a 
radius of 75 miles of surrounding coun- 
try. Their plant is a modern one, equipped 
with all the latest machinery and facili- 
ties. 

The two buildings occupied are of 
brick, two and three stories high, with ad- 
ditional ground 22x100 and 60x100, ex- 
tending through from Main Street to 
Chess Street. The building facing Main 
Street contains a finely appointed retail 
store. The offices are located on a mezza- 
nine floor at the rear of the store. 

On the second floor is a large room 
suitable for banquets, dances, and similar 
functions, with facilities for furnishing 
refreshments. A ladies’ rest room and 
other conveniences are provided for the 
use of patrons, who make it a meeting 
place. 

The manufacturing part of the busi- 
ness occupies the three-story building, 
60x80. An ice cream department, mod- 
ernly equipped, can turn out 150 gallons 
daily. The firm makes all its own ice. 

The bakery is on the second floor and 
contains two ovens, divider, proofer, 
molder and rounder, with cake mixer and 
cooky machine. The packing and ship- 
ping rooms adjoin. All goods are wrapped 
in wax paper. The loading shed is off 
this floor, as the bakery is built against a 
hill. It requires five automobiles and 
two wagons to handle the delivery. 

On the third floor is the dough room, 
equipped with mixer and flour-handling 
outfit, also the flour storage. About two 
cars a month are consumed. 

Doors and. windows throughout are 
screened. A telephone system connects 
each department with the office. The firm 
has its own electric power plant, and sev- 
eral of the machines are driven by direct 
motor. The business, wholesale and retail, 
is steadily growing, and in the last few 
months has attained record volume. 

J. Harry Woorrice. 





Smith Bakery, Greenville, Pa. 

Among the modern enterprises of 
western Pennsylvania is Smith’s steam 
bakery at Greenville, Pa. It is an ex- 
ample of the evolution that has been 
taking place in the baking trade for a 
decade past in the direction of sanitary 
and machinery equipped shops. The 
building is a two-story brick of substan- 
tial construction, 24x120, located at 210 
Main Street, in the business section of 
the town. There is a basement under the 
entire structure, used for storage. 

The first sight the public gets of the 
bakery is the large, fine retail store on 
the first floor front. This room is 42x24, 
and is finished in mahogany, with marble 
bases and tiled floors. The walls are 
lined about four feet high with Corora 
glass and topped with mirrors. The two 
show windows are of Corora glass. 

The bread shop, at the rear of the first 
floor, is equipped with a white-tiled, rear- 
fired Standard oven, dough mixer, roll 
divider, molder, tempering tank, flour 
and water scales, flour-handling outfit 
and hopper. A steam closet adjoins the 
breadshop and holds four racks of bread. 
The shipping-room is on the first floor, 
where the finished product is wrapped 
and packed in cartons and loaded on 
wagons and sent on to final destination, 
which covers a radius of 100 miles from 
Greenville. Butter Krust, Creamnut ana 


Daily bread are the leaders, wrapped. 
The best seller is a 10c loaf. 

Aside from bread, Smith’s bakery turns 
out a large quantity of cakes, having a 
well-equipped cake department on the 
second floor. Here is a Read cake mixer, 
Day cooky machine, Clipper egg beater, 
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Blodgett oven and a white-tiled, rear- 
fired Standard oven. Luxury, Neve-R- 
Nuf cakes in six varieties, put up in car- 
tons, are leaders. A large line of small 
cakes are sold in tin cans. 

The storage for flour is on the second 
floor, with a capacity of 700 bbls, bought 
in car lots. 

A room ‘at the rear of the second floor 
is fitted up for making doughnuts. 

Locker-rooms, shower baths, etc., have 
been provided for the 14 employees. An 
advertising campaign is being conducted 
in newspapers and on billboards to stimu- 
late the demand for Smith’s bread and 
cakes. 

Water for the bakery is obtained from 
its own well, 209 feet deep. Every day 
is visitors’ day. 

Mr. Nevin Smith, the proprietor, start- 
ed in the baking business in 1898, and de- 
livered his baked goods in a basket. He 
believes in using the best of raw materi- 
als, and now has an establishment of 
which he can well be proud. 





BAKERY PATENTS 
BAKE OVEN 

John Scheer, Seattle, Wash., has se- 
cured a patent on a bake oven. Appli- 
cation filed Feb. 28, 1916; serial No. 
81,041. 

The single claim reads: “A bake oven 
which embodies a structure whose vertical 
side wall of masonry are provided with 
hollow spaces adapted to contain heat 
insulating material; an ash pit disposed 
in the lower portion of the rearward end 
portion of said structure adjacent to its 
rear wall; a doorway disposed in said 
rear wall through which one may gain 
access to said ash pit; a fire-box provided 
with grate bars disposed above said ash 
pit; a fire-brick roof disposed to cover said 
fire-box; a baking chamber whose floor is 
a portion of the top surface of said body 
of masonry and whose side walls and 
roof are formed by integral masonry 
transversely disposed iron cross bars dis- 
posed above said fire-brick roof and sup- 
porting a portion of the baking chamber 
floor; a door disposed in the front wall of 
said baking chamber; two flues disposed 
in integral masonry to diverge from said 
fire-box to points within the front end 
portion of said structure, thence \rear- 
wardly in the same horizontal planes, 
thence again forwardly to said front end 
portion in the same planes, thence verti- 
cally upward to points higher than said 
baking chamber, thence toward each 
other to a partition wall, thense rear- 
wardly above said baking chamber, 
thence divergingly forward in the same 
planes, thence rearwardly to spaces ad- 
jacent to the rear wall of said structure; 
a flue disposed above said spaces and 
adapted to be connected with a chimney; 
and a damper controlled passageway dis- 
posed to extend from each of said spaces 
into said chimney flue.” 

DOUGH-PRODUCT CUTTING MACHINE 

Edward E. Lawrence, Cambridge, 
Mass., has patented a dough-product cut- 
ting machine. Application filed July 17, 
1912; serial No. 709,845. 

Claim 1 reads: “Dough-product cutting 
mechanism comprising feeding means, 
feeding trays or supports carried there- 
by, cutters mounted in operative relation 
to said feeding means, and means to apply 
moistening vapor to said cutters.” 


, OVEN OF TRAVELLING FEED TYPE 


Samuel McConnell, Belfast, Ireland, 
has received a patent on a bakers’ oven 
of the travelling feed type. Application 
filed Nov. 12, 1915; serial No. 61,148. 

Claim 4 reads: “A baker’s oven having 
an oven chamber, under and upper heat- 
ing tubes in said chamber, bread carriers, 
means for conveying said bread carriers, 
with the bread thereon, through the oven 
chamber from the front thereof and be- 
tween the under and upper heating tubes, 
means for elevating said bread carriers at 
the back of the oven, means for returning 
said bread carriers from the back of. the 
oven through said chamber to the front 
thereof and above said upper heating 
tubes, and means for again lowering the 
bread carriers to the baking level.” 


BAKING PAN 
Edward Katzinger, Chicago, has se- 
cured a patent on a baking pan. Appli- 
cation filed Feb. 8, 1915; serial No. 6,677. 
Claim 1 reads: “An article of manu- 
facture consisting of a pan brace nar- 
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row in width and having each end portion 
bent back upon the central portion therc- 
of, curved and extending through more 
than a half circle, said curved end portions 
being adapted to be clamped on the edges 
of adjacent rims of intersticed pans in- 
termediate the ends of the latter for hold- 
ing the pan rims in spaced relation wit)- 
out materially closing the space between 
the pans.” 


YEAST EXTRACT AND PROCESS OF ITS MANU- 
FACTURE 


Arvid Nilson, Chicago, has- received a 
patent on a yeast extract and process of 
manufacturing same. Application filed 
June 12, 1916; serial No. 103,185. 

Claim 1 reads: “The process which con- 
sists in mixing yeast with a dilute mineral 
acid, heating the mixture to a temper: 
ture below that of the boiling point of 
water that will effect rupture of the 
yeast-cells and extraction of their soluble 
constituents in substantially unchanged 
chemical condition, withdrawing the re- 
sultant solution, and _ neutralizing the 
acid.” 


PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING YEAST 


Lucien Lavedan, New Orleans, La., has 
patented a process of manufacturing 
yeast. Application filed Feb. 12, 1916; 
serial No. 77,896. 

Claim 2 reads: “A process of making 
yeast, which consists in setting a sugared 
liquid for yeast propagation while con- 
tinuously aerating the liquid, continuous- 
ly skimming off the froth or scum con- 
taining the yeast at the top of the liquid, 
and continuously separating the yeast 
cells from the liquid portion containing 
the non-spent sugar, by centrifugation in 
the presence of pure air and returning 
the latter to the main body of the sugared 
liquid.” 





Vienna Bakery, Salt Lake City 


A. Levy has sold the Vienna bakery, 
732 East Fourth Street South, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to M. Martinov, formerly 
with the Superior Baking Co. .Mr. Levy 
has retired from business, and makes his 
home in California. Mr. Martinov took 
charge of the plant May 1, and imme- 
diately started to rebuild and add equip- 
ment. His total investment is $50,000. 

The bakery proper is a two-story brick, 
with the office in a corner on the second 
floor. The remaining room on that floor 
is given up to flour storage. The first 
story contains the workroom, divided into 
doughroom and machinery room. ‘The 
doughroom contains a high-speed Werner 
& Pfleiderer and a Read dough mixer, 
hopper, tank, etc. The mixes are gotten 
ready from a mezzanine floor directly 
back of the mixers. Other machinery 
used on this floor is a divider, rounder- 
-up, molder, steel troughs and racks. 

The oyen-room is in a one-story build- 
ing, and contains three Petersen ovens, 
with room for three more, and a Hughes 
electric, with a capacity of 720 1-lb loaves 
every 45 minutes. This gives the plant a 
«capacity of 25,000 loaves daily. 

The cakeshop, directly under the 
pessies and shipping departments, has a 

rick oven and two cake mixers, with 
storage. 

The wagon and loading departments 
have been rebuilt, with nine locker-rooms 
where each driver receives his goods. 
These rooms are locked from the inside, 
and the drivers make out their orders, 
which are filled and the goods placed in 
each department. They are entered from 
the outside, each driver having a key for 
his own. Part of this building is two 
stories, with the second floor fitted up 
with locker-rooms, shower baths, etc., for 
the 25 employees. On the roof of the 
oven-room is a roof garden. 

The plant throughout has been painted 
white on the inside and red on the out- 
side, and has new hardwood floors and 
metal ceilings. Each machine is enameled 
white and has its own motor. All doors 
and windows are screened. 

The business is all wholesale, with @ 
shipping business being built up. In the 
delivery system are nine auto-trucks. 
Butter Krust is the leading brand of 
bread, being extensively advertised by 
the use of billboards, newspapers and 
electric signs. A piece of ground 1°x 
330 adjoins the plant, and will be avail- 
able for future expansion. This ' 
parked, and gives the bakery attractive 
surroundings. 
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BAKERY NOTES 

G. A. Preston, Lexington, Mich., has 
sold his bakery. 

Anthony F. Leidtke, a baker at Mis- 
soula, Mont., is dead. 

Milwaukee, Wis., hotels will charge ex- 
tra for bread served. 

Elmira, N. Y., bakers have advanced 
their bread prices to 6c. 

The United States bakery, Portland, 
Oregon, will build an addition. 

The bakery of Moffat & Clark, Calu- 
met, Mich., is now*in operation. 

William Arnold, veteran baker at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is dead, aged 65. 

John L. Heerman, Philadelphia, will 
build a bakery to cost $25,000. 

Charles Mann, for 24 years a baker at 
Louisville, Ky., is dead, aged 57. 

Bakers of De Pere and Green Bay, 
Wis., have advanced bread to 6c. 

The South End bakery, Colfax, Wash., 
burned. Loss, $400; fully insured. 

The Hiegel bakery, Sterling, Ill., has 
burned. Loss small, and insured. 

The Model bakery, Orange, Texas, was 
damaged $2,000 by fire; insurance, $1,500. 

Thomas C. Hill & Son Co., Trenton, 
N. J., has remodeled its plant at a cost 
of $14,000. 

The Wabash (Ind.) Baking Co. will 
resume operations after having been 
closed for a few weeks. 

William Zoll, baker, Media, Pa., has 
gone out of business on account of high 
cost of raw materials. 

Peoria, Ill, bakers have discontinued 
the 5c loaf and will bake only the 10c 
size, weighing 20@24 ozs. 

E. Useman, former head baker Wood- 
burn bakery, Hampton, Iowa, has bought 
a bakery at Mason City, Iowa. 

Frank Skoracki has sold the Atlas bak- 
ery, Two Rivers, Wis., to Henry Grade. 

The General Baking Co., New . York, 
has added three delivery trucks. 

Henry & Luce Co., bakers, Glens Falls, 
N. Y., have gone out of business on ac- 
count of high cost of raw materials. 

A. J. Homan, baker at Jackson, Cal., 
will move his equipment to Oakdale, Cal., 
where he bought the Moss Rose bakery. 

The Dillman Baking Co., Brooklyn 
Hills, N. Y., was fined for violating the 
labor law by employing minors after 
hours. 

The Mueller-Spitz Baking Co.’s bakery 
at Danville, IIL, is now in operation. On 
the opening day a reception was given the 
local grocers. 

L. V. Orsinger, La Salle, Ill., will in- 
crease the capacity of his bakery from 
15,000 to 25,000 loaves daily. Two ovens 
will be added. 

Reuben N. Aspergren, manager Water- 
loo, Iowa, branch of the National Biscuit 
Co, has married Miss Marjorie Orr, of 
Cedar Rapids. 

Bakers of Grays Harbor County, 
Washington, have discontinued the 5c 
loaves, and will only bake 10c loaves, 
weighing 20 ozs. 

A receiver has been appointed for the 
Penn Street bakery, Reading, Pa. The 
receiver is to conduct the bakery for three 
months and then submit a report. 

The Table Queen Baking Co., Pueblo, 
Colo., has been sold to the Purity Bread 
Co, recently incorporated. A _ bakery 
will be erected to take the place of the 
dd one, at a cost of $20,000, and will 
have a capacity: of 40,000 loaves daily. 





Star Baking Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Among the successful companies of 
Cleveland is the Star Baking Co., which 
has a new modern plant in the East End, 
turning out 15,000 loaves daily. 

One of the interesting features is the 
four storage, in the basement, where 30 
carloads are usually kept in stock for 
aging. The basement is light, and to 
make conditions ideal for flour, the at- 
mosphere is regulated. ; 

The sifter and blender are in the base- 
ment, and the flour is carefully sifted 
before it passes into the large storage 
bin, From this bin it is carried by con- 
Yeyors to the automatic flour hopper in 
the mixing-room on the second floor, 
From this hopper the two high-speed 
gh mixers are fed, and the necessary 
water is automatically weighed and 
heated, 

After the douglf has properly fer- 
mented in the steel troughs, it is dumped 
into'a steel chute, which carries it to the 
dough divider on the floor below. Pass- 
ng through this machine, it is automati- 


* the time, keeping the plant clean. 
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cally carried to the proofing cabinet, and 
continues its journey to the rounder-up, 
the molder and the proofing box. There 
are four large steam ovens, fired by natu- 
ral gas. 

Besides turning out 15,000 loaves of 
bread daily, the company also makes a 
full line of pastry. Any cake can be 
made,and the quality is on a par with the 
high quality of the bread. A large busi- 
ness is done in friedcakes, and the fry- 
ing-room of the Star company is one of 
the show nag of the establishment. 

The welfare of the employees has been 
given the most careful consideration, all 
modern conveniences and comforts being 
provided. There are dressing-rooms and 
shower baths, as well as an assembly 
room, and a kitchen on the second floor, 
where the help can enjoy the comforts of 
a club. 

The officers of the company are Frank 
Seitler, president; M. C. Bond, secretary 
and treasurer, and Wilfred Singleton, 
general manager. 

Manufacturing at the East End plant 
is under the supervision of J. F. Martin. 





L. & A. Baking Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
The L. & A. Baking Co., Sioux Falls, 
operates one of South Dakota’s model 
bakeries. Henry Levinger is president, 
and Eugene Levinger secretary, treasurer 
and manager. V. L. Werle, baker and 
chemist, is in charge of manufacturing. 

The L. & A. bakery is located at 910 
North Main Avenue, and out of the reach 
of dust and grime incident to city traffic 
and manufacturing. Much money could 
have been saved in cartage bills by locat- 
ing the plant on a railroad spur track, but 
it was not considered. The bakery site is 
on the edge of the business district, where 
the air is pure, and has a lawn and shade 
about it. 

It is a brick building of two stories, 
55x62, and represents an investment of 
$60,000. Twenty thousand loaves of 
bread could be baked daily. In the front, 
the exterior is of glazed brick. With 
windows everywhere, it can truly be called 
a daylight bakery. Each window is 
screened, making it fly and insect proof. 
All windows leading into proofing-rooms, 
the bakery proper and the shipping-room, 
have double sash. 

The inside is scrupulously clean. Every 
wall is white, each machine is enameled 
white, and the white-tiled ovens and the 
white plumbing all set it off. Each ma- 
chine has its own motor. 

Hardwood floors are a feature. There 
are numerous lavatories for the em- 
ployees, and shower baths in the basement. 

A special corps of men is on duty all 
Each 
day the floors of the plant are scrubbed 
and cleaned, and the woodwork and ma- 
chinery gone over. 

Only the best of raw materials are used 
at the L. & A. bakery, this embracing 
flour, lard, sugar, etc., all of which are 
bought in car lots. The water used in the 
mixing of bread passes through a special 
plant, consisting of three different filters, 
and then is pasteurized. All employees 
who work in the bakery must be dressed 
in white all the time. 

On the second floor Is the flourroom, 
equipped with a flour-handling outfit with 
a two-part bin. Going to the 25-bbl 
storage bin, it is sifted again. Passing 
to the flour hopper and automatic scales, it 
is weighed and dumped into the two dough 
mixers—one a high-speed gluten develop- 
ing mixer and the other a slow-speed 
machine. There is also a tempering and 
measuring tank connected with automatic 
scales for the weighing of all water used 
in the dough. A mezzanine floor directly 
back of the dough mixers is used to get 
all mixes ready. The largest part of the 
flour storage is in the basement. 

Dough is placed in steel troughs to 
rise, and from the doughroom on the sec- 
ond floor it is sent to the first floor 
through a steel chute to the divider. It 
is then dropped on an endless belt, which 
conveys it to the rounder-up, proofing 
cabinet and molder, passing next to the 
proofing closet. 

The two white-tiled basement-fired 
ovens are electric lighted and connected 
with steam boilers. From the ovens the 
bread is placed on steel racks and sent 
to the cooling-room, from which it later 
emerges wrapped or boxed. The full 
process of baking is in plain sight of the 
passers-by. 

Bread only is made, and of two kinds, 


Elanay and Sum, in 5c and 10c loaves. 
The business is wholesale, and the deliv- 
ery is by automobiles. Two travelling 

esmen call on the trade within a radius 
of 350 miles, and shipments are made to 
Iowa, Minnesota, uth Dakota and 
North Dakota. 


Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.45. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 98c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 13%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.75. 

Canned peaches, unpeeled, gallons, doz $2.75. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $5.75@6. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 36c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 27%c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 9c, 

Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases lic. 

Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 8 \%c, 

Currants, lb in cases 17c. 


. PHILADELPHIA 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.30. 

Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 99%c. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 14%c, 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.65. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4.15. 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $6.35. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 39% 
@ 40c. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 37 

38ec. 





Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 9% @10c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 13% @1i4c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 8% @9c. 
Currants, lb in cases 15@15%c. 


BOSTON 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.45. 

Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 76@80c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 17@18c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.75. 

Canned peaches, 3-lb cans, doz $1.25 @2.75. 

Canned. blueberries, 2-lb cans, doz $1.30@ 
1.65. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 40c. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 33c. 

Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 20c. 

Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 138c. 

Currants, Ib in cases 18c. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.55 @7.75. 

Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7.35 @7.55. 

Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1@1.02. 

Lard, tierces, lb 16%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.85. 

Canned peaches, California peeled, gallons, 
doz $4.25. 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 42c. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 33c. 

Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 8%c. 

Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 12c, 

Raisins, seeded, lb in cases lic. 

Currants, Ib in cases 18 %c. 


KANSAS CITY 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.50. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7.30. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 95 %c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 15 %c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $3. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 37c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 34c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 7%c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 10% @I1lc. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 6% @7c. 


ST. LOUIS 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.43%. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 85%c. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 15 %c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.75. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 10\c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 8c. 
Currants, lb in cases 18c, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.41. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7.21. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 85c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 35c. 


DENVER, COLO. 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.70. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.50. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 98%c. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 14% @15\c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 32c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 28c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 7c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 8\c, 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 7\c. 


ELGIN, ILL. 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.50. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7.35. 
Cottonseed oil, lb, in tierces 10%c. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 16c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.55. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4.25. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $6.55. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 43\%c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 39\c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 11%c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 11\c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 10%c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 16%c. 


WHITE RIVER JUNCTION,.VT. 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 16c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.50@3. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 36c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 28c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 10%c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 7%c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 15 %c. 


PUEBLO, COLO. 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.95. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7.75. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 95c. 
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Lard, tierces, lb 16\c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $3. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4@5. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 45c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 41c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 7.3c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 12c. 

Currants, Ib in cases 18c. 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.50. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 90%c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 14%c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 7c. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.45. 

Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 88c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 16c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.50. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4.50. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 36@ 
40c. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 28c. 

Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 9\c. 

Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 7%c. 

Currants, lb in cases 17c. 





Corn Sugar Prices 


Corn sugar is quoted at different points 
as follows, per 100 Ibs: 


New York ...... $5.25 Kansas City ....$5.57 
BOStOM .ovecccs 5.25 Seattle ......... 5.75 
Philadelphia ... 5.35 Portland ....... 5.75 
Pittsburgh ..... 5.41 San Francisco .. 5.75 
Baltimore ...... 6.38  Detrelt .c.cccece 5.54 
New Orleans ... 5.25 Duluth ........ 5.37 
Louisville ...... 5.42 Mobile ......... .87 
Columbus ...... 5.44 Indianapolis 5.48 
Chicago ........ Oe "OPUS ccdicbcce 5.44 
Minneapolis .... 56.55 Saginaw ....... 5.48 
St. Louis ....... 5.42 Cincinnati ...... 5.43 





Corn Cooking Oil 
Prices in cents per pound of white cooking 
oil, f.0.b. the points named: 


Chicago ....... 12 Indianapolis ... 12% 
Milwaukee ..... 12 St. Louis ...... 2% 
Minneapolis 12% New York ..... 12% 
Detroit ........ 2% Philadelphia ... 12% 
Cleveland ..... 12% Boston ........ 12% 
Cincinnati ..... 12% Pittsburgh ..... 12% 
Kansag City ... 12% San Francisco.. 13 





Advances Prices on All Goods 

The Clarke Baking Co., at Jamestown, 
N. Y., has advanced prices on all its 
bakery products to the following sched- 


ule in cents: 
Wholesale Retail 
5 


POE DOORS iced wdc ccvsecacee 6 
i TB SRV ERE eee 8 10 
Midget biscuit .............4. 5 6 
a. EXT LERELLLELER EERE 10 12 
GES WORN cbc i ce ceeissvecciae 10 12 
|, | MELE ERE EPEROL ETL 10 12 
WEMNe TOE ce veccccscvscisas 10 12 
TROT POR ccc cesvceccscccacs 10 12 
a rere ee eee 10 12 
Fancy rolls ......... Beccocee 12 15 
fc i PEP RRTEREEETTE 12 15 
Raised doughnuts ........... 12 15 
COROS GREG oc cccccdovscccccs 10 12 
Skorpor boxes ..........++55. 9 es 
Wee GRE src vtcveccdcctsees 12 15 
QGVRl WEIRD. ccccsccccsvccsce 14 18 
| cy nt Lk ERTL ERT TTT 12 15 
Molasses fruit ............06% 12 15 
LGyere, Smal] 2... cccccccceses 20 25 
MONE, TPO. ccc ccccicceves 50 60 
Peanut cookies ...........6.. 12 16 
GIMBOP GOERS cciccvsescccscecs 10 12 
EOD oho bb5 0 66sec sec casenee 40 50 
BEE CRAPO cccccssvtvcicvsade 15 20 
0 - EPPEEEETORUER SERENE ET 10 12 
WRU DATS .cvccscccescccseses 10 12 
SOD GOD: nos Seen cetssicssess 12 15 
CE ED oo cecagcdtnscrcets 12 15 
Ce ©4666 00bo0 6:0 4% 86% 12 15 
Washington pie ............. 10 12 
Wried COMER 2 cs wccecccccccces 12 15 
Banquet fried cakes ......... 8 10 
BPONBS TAVOTO 2. cccccvccscvs 12 15 
Sponge nuts ....... cece eveee 12 15 
i eer eerie 50 60 
MMB DOCG i occ cvcscccescaces 12 15 
SOEs BOD vcvececiscccecessecss 12 15 
Marshmallow layers ......... 20 25 
EsSMROM GRORES 2 ccccccccvccses 15 20 
Marshmallow rolls ........... 15 20 
CROMER DUD 02 cccccccorccceve 25 35 
POND. waste svn cvecssvess 30 40 
po” eer ee rs 30 40 
WETTED GROIN oc oc cctnccccceess 50 60 
CRAFIOCES FURBO occ csccescccse 50 60 
BND TEE ccs stcvtncsenevtere 10 12 
BU BUD hoses cee cctciceue 15 20 
BOE OED sce tecccccecsves 10 12 
BONG POW occ ccccssevccsecss 5 6 





Selling for Deferred Shipment 

Of conditions in Wisconsin, and par- 
ticularly in Milwaukee, a flour salesman 
says: 

Most bakers and jobbers have held 
pretty well to bookings up to Jan. 1. 
However, in the last three weeks decided 
activity on the part of a few mills to 
book up to May and June 1, and by two. 
certain mills, to book even up to Sept. 1, 
has caused a very complex situation. Sev- 
eral large bakers have bought up to June; 
one his entire supply up to Sept. 1. We 
were offered the business in each instance, 
but declined to quote. 

Most buyers seem to be of the opinion 
that we are going to have continued high 
prices; but nevertheless they are fighting 
the market very hard. Were it not for 
the activity of some mills in offering for 
long-deferred shipment, conditions would 
be quite satisfactory. 
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CHICAGO, OCT, 21 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re-. 


tail merchants ......... gr coees $....@9.50 
Spring patent, jute ........ econ 8.40@9.00 
Spring straights, jute ............ 7.90@8.20 
Spring clears, jute .......+.s+055 7.20@7.40 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute........ 4.65 @5.00 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute ........... 3.50@3.75 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.50@8.65 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $8.10@8.40 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 7.60@8.00 
Clear, southern, jute ......-+...- 6.90@7.20 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $8.30@8.50 
Patent, 95 per cent ....-.eeeseeee 8.00 @8.25 
Clear, Kansas, jute ........seee05 7.00 @7.30 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ...........+. $6.60 @6.75 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.10 @6.25 


MILLFEED—The feed market is unset- 
tled, with sales fairly satisfactory. Spring 
wheat bran is quoted at $26.75; middlings, 
$30; winter wheat bran, $27.75; middlings, 
$35; red dog, $38.25,—in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Highest of the season, with a 
good demand for choice and a slow trade 
for poor. No. 2 hard, 2@3c over December, 
with sales at $1.71%@1.73%; Turkey vari- 
ety, 12@14c over December, with sales at 
$1.81@1.82%; No. 2 red, le under to De- 
cember price, with sales at $1.67% @1.70; 
No. 2 red, 10 days’ shipment, ic under De- 
cember; No. 2 hard, lec over December; No. 
1 northern, 10@1i4c over December; No. 2 
northern, 3@10c over December, The Eng- 
lish government bought 300,000 bus wheat at 
the seaboard Saturday, also 150,000 bus hard 
winter at the Gulf. Price was about 9%c 
over Chicago December, f.o.b. Gulf. 

RYE—Advanced 2c for choice, with sales 
of No. 2 at $1.32 and part car at $1.28; 
No. 4, $1.23 

CORN GOODS—Market excited and prices 
sharply higher. Some milis closed down, 
and et light. Grits, $2.26 per 100 lbs; 
meal, $2.25 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
--Receipts— ee 
915 


1916 1915 916 
Flour, bbis..... 219 208 gtr Bt 
Wheat, bus.... 1,511 793 1,122 478 
Corn, DUS....<>% 923 837 1,291 1,034 
| a 4,759 2,782 2,095 2,348 
Rye, bus....... 164 91 104 84 
Barley, bus.... 1,002 692 222 123 





MILWAUKEE, OCT, 21 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 


bbl, f.0o.b. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring patent, wood........ $9.40@9.60 
Hard spring straight, wood ...... 8.75 @8.95 
Pancy ClOGh, FUMES ccccaccccccsvers 7.65 @7.85 
Rye flour, jute, wood ..........+. 7.05 @7.15 
Rye flour, country blended, jute.. 6.45@6.55 
Kansas straight, cotton .......... 8.00@8.25 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

yellow, 100 lbs, cottom ......... @2.50 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

white, 100 Ibs, cotton .......... -@2.50 


MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, 
$26.50; standard fine middlings, $30; flour 
middlings, $33; rye feed, $28.50; red dog, 
$38; brewers’ dried grains, $26.50; oil meal, 
$40,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 13c, 
good for choice milling. 
salable at liberal discounts. Receipts, 253 
ears. No. 1 northern, $1.68@1.83; No. 2, 
$1.63@1.80; No. 3, $1.30@1.65; No. 2 red, 


with demand 
Off-grades were 


$1.57@1.70; No. 3 red, $1.50@1.68; No. 2 
hard, $1.60@1.75. 

No. 1 nor No. 2nor No. 3 nor 
Monday 168 @171 163@168 130@150 
Tuesday - 170@175 165 @170 130@155 
Wednesday. 167@170 163 @167 130@152 
Thursday... 178@182 172@176 135 @160 
Friday 180@183 175 @180 140@165 
Saturday .. 180@183 175 @180 140@165 


BARLEY—Advanced 5@10c, with demand 
good from maltsters and brewers for choice. 
During the latter days shippers bought free- 
ly of low-grades, and offerings were well 
cleaned up. teceipts, 467 cars. Medium, 
$1.10@1.17; No. 3, $1.07@1.15; No. 4, 90c@ 
$1.13; feed and rejected, 75c@$1.04. 

RYE—Advanced 5@6c, with demand good 
from shippers for export. Distillers bought 
moderately well, and country millers and 
southern distillers were in the market for 
choice. Receipts, 100 cars; No. 1, $1.26@ 
1.32; No. 2, $1.25@1.31; No. 3, $1.22@1.30. 

CORN—Advanced 9@i10c, with demand 
good from all sources. Receipts, 72 cars. 
The local trade wanted yellow, and $1 was 
paid for choice. No. 2 yellow, 91c@$1; No. 
3 yellow, 90% @99%c; No. 4 yellow, 88@99c; 
No. 3 mixed, 88@98%c; No. 3 white, 90@99c. 

OATS—Advanced 2%c, with demand exe 
cellent at all times. Receipts, 241 cars. 
Shippers bought freely, while local trade 
paid top prices for fancy. Standard, 46% 


@49%c; No. 3 white, 46@49%c; No. 4 
white, 46@49%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bbls... 51,260 98,760 89,879 109,109 
Wheat, bus. .314,550 270,000 274,660 103,650 
Corn, bus.... 98,480 658,650 123,890 244,000 
Oats, bus. ...825,120 1,159,000 698,572 629,551 
Barley, bus..681,820 391,900 111,582 188,810 
Rye, bus.....118,000 161,660 96,760 49,110 
Feed, tons... 3,320 6,680 5,014 9,695 





KANSAS CITY, OCT. 21 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Patent..... $8.00@8.20 First clear.$7.25@7.40 
Straight... 7.80@8.00 Low-grade 6.00@6.60 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 

es. 

For central states and “‘cotton sack’”’ trade, 
mills quote $8.20@8.40 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $7.65@ 
7.80 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight 
patent,”’ 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—The demand for bran was 
never more active, and almost none seems 
available for shipment outside of local ter- 
ritory. For any shipment after the first of 
the year $1.25 is freely bid, with few ac- 
ceptances, and local prices are as high as 
$1.30. Shorts are also in keen demand, with 
small offerings. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, per 100-lb sacks: bran, $1.25@1.30; 
brown shorts, $1.45@1.50; gray, $1.60@1.65; 
white, $1.75@2; corn chop, $1.80. 

WHEAT—Demand was very keen on the 
big advance and all of the best wheat was 
taken, mostly by mills. There is large buy- 
ing for shipment to the East. Prices were 
11@12c higher on the week. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 2, fair to choice Turkey, 
$1.73@1.76; dark and ordinary, $1.66%@ 
1.74; No. 3, fair to choice Turkey, $1.70@ 
1.74; dark and ordinary, $1.63@1.70; No. 4, 
fair to choice Turkey, $1.65@1.70; dark and 
ordinary, $1.54@1.64; soft wheat, No. 2, 
$1.66@1.71; No. 3, $1.60@1.69; No. 4, $1.53 
@1.68. 


CORN—Weather conditions and the big 
advance in futures made a keen demand for 
spot corn, and prices closed 8@10c higher 
on the week. Cash prices: mixed corn, 
No. 2, 91@92%c; No. 3, 91@92c; white corn, 
No. 2, 91@92%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1916 19156 1916 1915 
Wh't, bus.2,015,550 1,651,000 1,547,250 902,000 
Corn, bus.. 83,750 103,000 195,000 46,000 
Oats, bus.. 329,800 100,000 


Rye, bus... 8,800 7,700 7,700 7,700 
Barley, bus 7,000 31,000 11,200 36,000 
Bran, tons. | eres 3,160 2,000 
Hay, tons.. 6,204 10,000 2,980 seas 
Flour, bbls. 10,750 7,000 64,750 58,000 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT., 21 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 5,997 
bbis and 65,804,307 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 
1,500 sacks to Brest, 937 bags to Marseilles 
and 7,500 sacks to London. Quotations, 196 
lbs in wood: 


Spring favorite brands asenesebbes $9.40@9.75 
BOOT PAGOME oc cicccccscescedive 8.60@9.00 
Spring first clear ......0eceeeee0% 7.75 @8.25 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent ....... 9.40@9.75 
Regular grades— 
Winter patent ........cceeees 8.00@8.50 
Winter straight ............. 7.50 @7.90 
Winter first clear ........... 7.00 @7.25 
Winter PAtemt cedicccccvcccccces 8.00@8.50 
Winter straight ...... eshslnd és 0 7.50@7.90 
Winter first clear .....-..eeeeee0s 7.00@7.26 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks...... 8.70@8.95 
Kansas straight, cotton sacks..... 8.40@8.70 


Kansas first clear, cotton sacks... 7.90@8.10 
MILLFEED—tThe market firm, and higher 

under light offerings and a good demand. 

Quotations, per ton: 

Soft winter bran, 100-Ib sacks. .$30.00@30.50 


Western to arrive, in bulk...... 28.50@29.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

BPCE ccc cecccrncswcdasceoceces 29.50@30.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ..... 28.50 @29.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

BD OMOKS . ccccsccvcccvccscase 35.50 @ 36.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-Ib sackS .......6seeeeeees 32.00 @32.50 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 40.00@ 41.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 32.00@32.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 29.00@30.00 

WHEAT—Market advanced 9c during 
week, but at the close eased off lc. Export 
demand fair. Offerings only moderate. Re- 
ceipts, 586,045 bus; exports, 754,316; stock, 


1,624,453. Closing prices, bu: 
CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 

en, CUPP ie $1.65 @1.68 
We. BS OUR TOR. 2 oi e'Kecvar vies 1.63@1.66 
ee. 8S 8 re ee 1.61@1.64 
Mes BS WOE nck cctecciccbenetesecas 1.61@1.64 
a ae eee err 1.57 @1.60 
MUNN TF iin bv oncncsececccacbaass 1.53 @1.56 


RYE—Firm and a shade higher under 
light offerings, but trade quiet. Quotations: 
No. 2 western in export elevator, $1.30@ 
1.35 bu. Small lots of near-by rye, in bags, 
90c @ $1.05. 

RYE FLOUR—In small supply and firmer, 


. 
but demand only moderate. Quotations: 
$6.75 @7.50 per 196 lbs, either wood or sacks. 
CORN—Scarce, and 8@8%c higher under 
a fair demand. Receipts, 47,787 bus; stock, 


76,385. Closing prices, per bu: 

CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
Western No. 2 yellow ........ «++ 107@107% 
Western steamer yellow ........ 106@106% 
Western No. 8 yellow ........+..- 104@105 
Western No. 4 yellow ........... 101@102 


CORN PRODUCTS—Higher, in sympathy 
with the strength of raw material. De- 
mand fair and offerings light. Quotations: 

100-Ib 

bis sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal.$5. 088. 20 $2.45 @2.50 
Granulated yellow meal 5.20@5.30 2.50@2.55 


Granulated white meal. 5.10@5.20 2.456@2.50 
Yellow table meal 5.00@5.10 2.45@2.50 
White table meal ..... 5.00@5.10 2.45@2.50 
White corn flour ...... 5.20@5.30 2.50@2.55 
Yellow corn flour ..... 5.00@5.10 2.45@2.50 
Pearl hominy ......... 5.00@5.10 2.45@2.50 
Hominy and grits, case 1.75@1.80 ....@.... 


OATS—Market advanced 1%c under a 
fairly active demand and moderate offerings. 
Receipts, 469,188 bus; exports, 425,820; stock, 


379,487. Quotations: 

No. 2 white ..... eodeacsecsnces 55% @56 
WOORMNGE WECO oon gc cccciacsess 55 @55% 
BIO BS WRIGD ceccccccresccvincese 54 @54% 
Sei, te ED eae Hib 0'654 4.6 be ccws v's 52% @53% 
BORRIES GOED 6 ccciccccecuesccecs 49% @50% 


OATMEAL—Scarce and very firm. De- 
mand improving. Quotations: ground, per 
200 Ibs, wood, $6.38; patent, cut, per 200 Ibs, 
wood, $6.38@7.26; rolled, steam and kiln- 
dried, per 180 Ibs, in wood, $5.80@6.05; pearl 
barley, in 100-Ib sacks, $4.20@5.75. 





TOLEDO, OCT. 21 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
196 Ibs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 


Patent, Toledo-made ...........0ee00% $9.15 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
PRG Siete ci cctgesesesdiedends $7.80@8.00 
CL eee ieee re 7.70@7.90 
SOOE db cBidadeaviis odes casemabsas 7.30 @7.60 


MILLFEED—Car Iots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 





Winters wheat bran ......... 7+ +$.....@28.00 
po Pe ys eae eee 30. 50@31. 00 
WEIR RURED = 20 osc onttes omeversece 33.00 @34.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags «e+» @42.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 5.50 
WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 

Cash Dec. May 
MORGOF os isievcs $1.60 $1.63% $1.65% 
yi. saree er 1.65% 1.68% 1.72 . 
Wednesday ...... 1.68 1.71% 1.74% 
Thursday ........ 1.70% 1.73% 1.76% 
PRIGRE....6 isevecses 1.71 1.74% 1.77 
Saturday ........ 1.72% 1.75 % 1.78 


Receipts last week, 87 cars, 44 contract; 
year ago 94, 35 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 32 cars, 19 contract; 
year ago 40, 32 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 13 cars, 8 contract; year 
ago 30, none contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Wheat, bus.. 103,800 194,000 46,100 120, ae 
Corn, bus.... 36,600 48,000 ..... 2,0 
Oats, bus.... 38,400 357,600 45,200 261, 300 





NEW YORK, OCT. 21 





FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ........ $8.40@8.75 $8.70@9.05 
Spring first clears. + 7.40@7.75 7.70@8.05 
Spring low-grades 5.25@5.80 -@.. 
Winter patent ....... 7.40@7.85 7. 70@8. 15 
Winter straights ..... 6.95@7.25 7.25@7.55 
Winter low-grades..... 5.756@6.365 ....@.... 
Kansas straights ..... 8.20@8.60 ....@.... 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 


Flour exports totaled 79,200 packages, of 
which 100 were destined for Liverpool, 5,800 
for London, 3,000 for Glasgow, 1,700 for 
Copenhagen, 6,900 for Bergen, 5,000 for 
Reykjavig, Iceland, 300 for Marseilles, 3,400 
for Pirzeus and 53,000 for the West Indies. 

Wheat shipments were placed at 1,062,000 
bus, including 136,000 to Liverpool, 288,000 
to London, 48,000 to Hull, 136,000 to Bristol, 
40,000 to Manchester, 40,000 to Dartmouth, 
52,000 to Glasgow, 88,000 to Rotterdam, 80,- 
000 to Gothenburg, and 174,000 to Gibraltar, 


WHEAT—Advancing prices carried spring 
wheat to over $2 for the old crop and very 
nearly $2 for the new. Every leading grade 
is now over 3c lb. Winter wheat is difficult 
to quote, as there is very little here. Hard 
winter wheat is moving largely by the way 
of the outports. The large business in 
American wheat this week for export was 
mainly from the Gulf, but included some 
winter wheats from Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia. The export movement of American 
wheat was large in September, but is be- 
ginning to fall off. Very little business has 
been publicly reported in Canadian wheat, 
but from the action of the Canadian markets 
there is a great deal of confidence- that 
quite large amounts of Canadian wheat 
have been taken over by the British buyers. 
The Dutch have not bought much this week, 
possibly due to the fact that they were 
large buyers at 10@1i15c bu lower. Quota- 
tions at the close: No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.98; No. 2 hard winter, Chicago, $1.86; 


No. 1 durum, $1.98; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, $1.93; No. 2 northern Manitoba, $1.9. 


CORN—Demand for export is urgent, and 
a good business is doing. Quite large salos 
were made this week, -but the sharp ai. 
vance in cash corn of about Te bu and a 
gain in freight have tended to restrict tle 
amount of new business. Handlers of corn 
here say that the present available suppli-s 
of old corn have been about sold. Prices: 
No. 2 yellow, old, $1.12; No. 3 yellow, nom- 
inal. 

OATS—Export and local buying continu:s 
in good volume. Export orders are in i 
market every day, but the amount of busi- 
ness doing is not having important mark: t 
effect. Local trade is buying moderately, 
but seems to be fairly’ well supplied. Stan.i- 
ards are quoted at 56c; No. 3 white, 55% 
white clipped, 58%c. 


RYE FLOUR—Prices are firm and have 
been advanced to the basis of $6.90@7.10 
bbl in sacks, spot and to arrive. 


MILLFEED—wWestern grades are very 
firm; all dealers generally report light stocks 
available, and the daily receipts are run 
ning unusually small. Demand is good, and 
arrivals are very promptly taken up. Cit 
feed is firm, and production is quickly dis 
posed of. Quotations for spring bran, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, $29.50; stand 
ard middlings, 100’s, $33; red dog, $39. City 
feed: bulk bran $28.50, 100-Ib sacks $3): 
heavy feed, in bulk $32, 100-lb sacks $33: 





flour middlings, 100’s, $38; red dog flour, 
$40, in bbls. 
CORN MEAL—Further advances hav: 


been made in corn goods, following t! 
advance in the corn market. Stocks ar 
small, and prices are easily influenced. (Quo- 
tations at the close: kiln-dried, export, })))! 
$4.70; fine yellow, 100’s, $2.20@2.30; white, 
100’s, $2.20@2.30; coarse, 100’s, $2.20@2.25 
hominy, bbl, $4.95; granulated yellow, $4.95 
bbl; white granulated, $4.90 bbl; corn flour, 
100’s, $2.45; brewers’ meal, 100’s, $2.2 

grits, 100’s, $2.30; flakes, 100’s, $2.67. 












BALTIMORE, OCT. 21 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 Ibs, wood: 


Spring patent, special brands..... $9.70@9.85 
oo ee. rr een 9.45 @9.60 
ot!) | eee 9.15 @9.30 
pe ae en ee eee 7.95 @8.45 
Spring second clear .............. 7.30 @7.80 
Winter patent, special stencils.... 8.25 @8.30 
WEE DUCORE occ Feb Ksdsccecscce. 8.15 @8.20 
WHENON WOPBRE oF be cese lec c cece 7.55 @7.80 
Winter first CORP 2c ccecccccccees 7.20@7 

Hard winter patent ............. 8.95 @9.10 


Hard winter straight ... - 8&8. 70@8 
Hard winter first clear .. woes 7.60@8.00 
Rye flour, pure and blended Adee ve 6.50 @7.25 
MILLFEED—Jumped $1.50@2 ton under 
an improved demand. Quotations, in 100-! 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $29@29.5): 
spring middlings, $31.50@32; soft winte: 
bran, $29.50@30; soft winter middlings, 
@ 33. * 





WHEAT—Advanced 12%c, with mov 
ment smaller and demand good. Receipts, 
654,890 bus; exports, 516,256; stock, 3,084,699. 
Closing prices: No. 2 red, spot and Octobe: 
$1.71%; November, $1.71%; December, 
$1.72%; No. 2 red western, spot and 0x 
ber, $1.76. 

CORN—Up 8c, with demand increasing 
and movement light. Receipts, 313,316 bus 
stock, 140,316. Closing prices: contract sp.' 
and October, $1.02; track yellow, $1. 
1.03. 


OATS—Gained 1% @2%c, with movement 
and demand moderate. Receipts, 606,: 
bus; exports, 898,918; stock, 770,618. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 white, 55c; standard whi! 
53% @54c; No. 8 white, 53c. 

RYE—Improved 5c, with demand an 
movement fair. Receipts, 348,312 bus: 
ports, 122,386; stock, 492,756. Closing p! 
of No. 2 western for export, $1.37. 





ST. LOUIS, OCT. 21 
FLOUR — Following are nominal quot:- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


Fancy patent .......-eseeeeeereees 7 
Straight ..... cece ccereveevevcees 

First clear .. 
Second clear 





LOW-BTade 2... ce ccceeereneerecers 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR ; 
First patent, in cotton ......++++> $7.60G 7.90 
Second patent, in cotton ......--- 7.25 M74 
Extra fancy, in jute ....-..++++++ 6.75 @ 
Second clear ......eceerecseeeere 6.00 a 
LOW-@TAde 2... cece eee e ee eereers 5.25 ¢ 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOU! 
Fancy patent .....-s-eeeeeereres $7.70.@S + 
Straight ...... cece cccscececssess nee @ 7 
fo) ee 7.20@7 


} 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-Ib ba 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, 607! 
wheat bran, $1.30@1.33; hard wheat n, 
$1.28; middlings, $1. 75@1. 80. At — 
city trade: bran, $1.35; middlings, 1, 
1.80. 

WHEAT—All grades in good dema' 1 . 
steadily advancing prices. Net change — 
the week, 6@10c higher on soft and 8“ 
higher on hard. Receipts 608 cars, again , 
523 for five days previous week. Clo ing 
prices: No. 2 red, $1.76@1.80; No. Mas : 
ii. 60@1.69%; No. 4 red, $1.55@1. 60; No. « 
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nard, $1.74@1.77; No. 3 hard, $1.70% @1.72; 
No. 4 hard, $1.50@1.60. 

CORN—Cash demand good, and 9@lic 
higher. Receipts 67 cars, against 265. 
Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 98c; No. 2 yellow, 
$1; No. 2 white, $1. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $4.30 bbl f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, 
$4.60. 

OATS—Steady demand at advancing 
prices. Net change, 2@3%c higher. Re- 
ceipts 195 cars, against 265. Closing prices: 
standard, 61%¢c; No. 3 white, 50@5ic; No. 
4 white, 49%e, nominal; No. 2 mixed, 49% 


@50c, nominal; No. 3 mixed, 49c, nominal. | 


RYE—No. 2 rye, $1.22, nominal. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r-Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bbls... 79,896 116,380 101,080 92,630 
Wheat, bus. .953,871 845,290 769,980 1,379,286 
Corn, bus....116,725 92,810 85,260 140,400 
Oats, bus....494,700 318,930 420,970 346,800 
Rye, bus... 17,600 5,150 18,100 16,500 
Barley, bus..115,200 1,020 210 66,000 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 


Oct. 21 Oct. 14 Oct. 23 
1916 1916 1915 


No. 2 red wheat... 419,614 411,841 42,039 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 617,585 580,046 34,220 
No. 2 COTM «eeeeees 41,390 73,594 75,108 
No. 2 white corm... ...... 76 25,222 
No. 2 yellow corn. 50 50 6,078 
No. 2 Oat® .-e-eees 81,831 83,272 4,370 
No. 2 white oats... 11,629 21,629 = .sceee 


No. 8 white oats.... 401,231 322,100 183,371 
Standard oats 52,966 
No. 2 TY@ «eeeeeees 6,915 7,965 1,426 





BOSTON, OCT. 21 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 







Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent.. ..$10.00@10.15 
Spring, Minneapolis ....... oe Seeger ee 
Spring, COUNETY «-.-+eeeeees -» 9.20@ 9.75 
Spring first clear, in cotton..... 7.40@ 8.00 


Kansas patent, standard, sacks. 8.25@ 8.90 
Kansas, cut-straights, sacks.... 7.90@ 8.15 


Winter patent ....cecceceeesece 8.10@ 8.70 
Winter straight .....-.ceeseeves 7.80@ 8.25 
Winter first clear ........see0. 7.85@ 8.00 


MILLFEED—Sharp advances in prices on 
all wheat feeds ruled during the week, the 
demand being slow. Gluten, hominy and 
stock feeds were all advanced $1 or more 
ton. Oat hulls firmly held at the recent 
advance. Alfalfa meal in light supply and 
firmly held. No Canadian bran offering. 
No cottonseed or linseed meal offering. 
Quotations, mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $29.75@30.25; -winter 
bran, $30@30.50; middlings, $32.75@35; 
mixed feed, $31.50@34; red dog, in 140-lb 
sacks, $42; oat hulls, reground, $21; gluten 
feed, $34.78; hominy feed, $36.90; stock feed, 
$34.50; alfalfa meal, $28@29. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A sharp advance 
in corn meal and oatmeal, with a quiet 
demand at the higher prices. Rye and 
graham flours held higher, with a quiet de- 
mand. Quotations, mill shipment, in wood: 
rolled oatmeal, $6.15; cut and ground, $6.76; 
granulated corn meal, $5.35; bolted, $5.30; 
feeding, in 100-lb bags, $2.06@2.08; cracked 
corn, in 100-lb bags, $2.08@2.10; rye flour, 
in sacks, $7.10@7.35 for fancy patent, with 
standard at $6.90@7; graham flour, $7.10@ 
8.85. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


c-Receipts—, -——Stocks—, , 


1916 1915 1916 1915 





Flour, bbls.... 32,746 60,063 ..... 5 «sees 
Wheat, bus...397,200 417,513 219,306 71,094 
Corn, bus..... 173,110 1,000 7,967 908 
Oats, bus..... 59,467 50,650 570,064 22,312 
Rye, bus...... 39,091 2,075 28,431 92,682 
Barley, bug... ceess 6,095 3,816 161,856 
Millfeed, tons. 70 | Bete eee ee 
Corn meal, bbls 200 BIG neice cece 
Oatmeal, cases 1,200 11,320) ..... «eous 
Oatmeal, sacks 600 eS i 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
-—Flour—, Wheat Corn 
To— bbls sacks bus bus 
Liverpool ... ... 6,627 99,522 78,208 
London ..... ete etre 119,924 .....- 
GMGROW .6sc ean owheen 40,000 40,160 
Manchester... 1.8). seeds 103,764 27,171 
Miscellaneous 860 = ..0.5 «ss coees § cvdese 
Totals .... 250 6,627 363,210 145,539 


Since Jan. 110,946 1,248,132 16,679,697 1,542,433 





BUFFALO, OCT, 21 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 


Spring 

Best patent scsvebsthes vent ens ve $9.35 @9.50 
CUREht ... scadeveveesivecied’ts 8.60@8.80 
FOR clear os cqaekeeeescaaksanns 7.80@8.05 
Second clea? siccsareecssiectebse 7.00 @7.30 
Low-grade .cvshagudves deticceses 5.15 @5.25 
Rye, No. 1 .cvescds wawseneys es ae - @7.50 

Sacked 
Spring bran, per tom .....seecccesees $28.50 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 31.00 
Flour middlings, per ton ..........++ 37.00 
Red dog flour, 140-Ib sack, ton ...... 39.25 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ........ 37.50 
Gluten feed, per tom .....seeeeeeeees 32.65 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton .........++ 41.90 
Corn meal, table, per ton ..........+- 45.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .......+eeeeees 42.40 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, per ton. 39.50 
Oll meal, per ton, carloads .......... 39.00 


Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood... 5.70 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton.. 18.50 


_WHEAT—Trading in No. 1,northern was 
light, and limits very unsettled, for new, or 
What is termed regular. Old was held 
‘round 23@24c over Chicago May, closing 
at the outside price asked, while regular 
Was offered at 16@18c over. Winter wheat 
oferings on track cleaned up at 5@8c ad- 
aaa, but millers were not anxious for sup- 
o at the close on the high point reached. 
. 2 red was quoted at $1.70, No. 3 red 
wee No. 2 white at $1.67, and No. 3 
ite $1.63, on track, through billed. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CORN—Not enough corn arrived on track 
to supply the millers here, and they paid 
the top prices of the day. - The advance for 
the week was about 138c. Closing: No. 2 
yellow, $1.07; No. 3 yellow, $1.06%; No. 4 
yellow, $1.05%; No. mixed, $1.06,—on 
track, through billed. These prices are the 
highest on record here, 


OATS—There was a pressure to sell at — 


any advance, as offerings were heavy and 
the demand only good when asking prices 
were below the market. Closing: No. 2 
white, 53%c; standard, 53%c; No. 3 white, 
53c; No. 4 white, 52c,—on track, through 


BARLEY—Higher toward the close of the 
week, and offerings light. Sellers were ask- 
ing $1.08@1.20 in store, Buffalo. 


RYE—No offerings. 





DULUTH, OCT. 21 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 lbs, f.o.b, Duluth: 
Oct. 21 1915 


First patent, wood....$8.85@9.00 $4.85@5.05 
Second patent, wood.. 8.75@8.85 4.75 @4.95 
Straight, wood ...... - 8.65@8.75 4.65@4.85 
First clear, jute ...... 7.10@7.35 4.15@4.40 
Second clear, jute..... 5.40@5.60 3.15@3.40 
Red dog, jute ........ 3.40@3.50 2.70@2.80 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1916 bbis 19156 bbis 1914 bblis 
Oct. 21..32,710 Oct. 23..41,300 Oct. 24. .35,025 
Oct, 14..31,175 Oct. 16..35,400 Oct. 17. .32,990 
Oct. 7...30,8375 Oct. 9...46,125 Oct. 10. .34,280 
Sept. 30.25,900 Oct. 2...34,465 Oct. 8...40,045 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1916 bbls 1915 bbis 1914 bbis 
Oct. 21..24,745 Oct. 23.. 1,430. Oct. 24.. 9,550 
Oct. 14.. .... Oct. 16.« . Oct. 17.. 4,770 
Oct. 7... «eee Oct. 9... .--- Oct. 10.. 9,000 
Sept. 30. 8,980 Oct. 2...12,000 Oct. 3... «..- 
DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 140 lbs, f.o.b. Duluth: 


Oct. 21 1915 
Med, semolina, jute...$9.10@9.25 $4.50@4.60 
Patent, jute ......... 8.90@9.05 4.830@4.40 
Cut-straight, jute..... 7.40@8.55 4.00@4.10 


RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Oct, 21, were: 
family blend, $7.15; pure white, $7.40; pure 
dark, $6.45; dark blend, $6.45. 

WHEAT—Was broad and active, with 
general situation growing stronger. Trade 
watched foreign conditions and export de- 
velopments at the seaboard. Liverpool ad- 
vanced. Reports of drouth continued to 
come from Argentina. Market quickly re- 
sponded to buying. Price rallies and sharp 
breaks alternated, advances invariably 
meeting selling pressure. After every de- 
cline, the market righted itself, not only 
regaining losses but showing added strength. 
Prices worked into new high ground. Net 
gain for the week was around 12c. Durum 
futures were a little stronger than spring, 
caused by greater scarcity. 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bu, spot, December and May: 
w——Spot durum———__, 

4 No. 1 No. 2 Dec. May 
14... 169% @174% 164% @169% 169 164% 
16... 168% @173% 163% @168% 168% 163% 
17... 172 @177 167 @172 175% 169 

18... 176 @181 171 @176 179 173 

19... 177% @182% 172% @177% 179% 174% 
20... 179% @184% 174% @179% 180% 176% 
21... 181% @186% 176% @181% 183% 178% 
SOFi. sveavs @ 92% ..... @ 89% 91% 95% 


Duluth closing prices of cash wheat, in 
cents: 
Oct. No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 

- 170% @175% 165% @169% 148% @167% 
16.. 169% @174% 162% @167% 147% @166% 
17.. 173% @178 166% @171% 153% @166% 
18.. 176% @180 169% @174% 156% @169% 
19.. 178% @182% 171% @176% 158% @171% 
20.. 179% @182% 172% @177% 159% @172% 
21.. 180% @182% 173% @178% 160% @173% 
23°. @ 95% DH cs cecQececs 

*1915. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents: 


ats 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Ost. 16 ascccver 44% 121@121% 56@102 
ND : Seeeee 43% -+.@121 56@102 
Oot. BF .scccce 44% -@121% 60@103 
Oct. 18 .ncccee 45% 123@124 62@104 
Oct. 19 ..c.ce08 46% -+.-@126 63@105 
Oct. 20 .ceceee 47% -+»-@126 65@108 
Oct. B21 ..crece 47% -+»@126 68@110 
Oct. 23, 1915.. 32% -+-@ 98 50@ 58 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 


. Oct. 21 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


-—Domestic——, ——-Bonded——, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 


Oats ...... 709 694 1,505 25 47 22 
RY@ ...c000 73 87 1TB wee eee eee 
Barley ....1,466 1,714 1,244 22 49 29 


Flaxseed .. 824 207 1,401 23 6 38 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday (Oct. 21), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts—_, -——Shipments—. 

Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 


Spring .... 617 2,847 1,509 244 2,892 1,310 
Durum .... 226 2,245 585 147 1,625 665 
Winter ... 123 102 131 3 90 106 
Western .. 18 rer 23 ~ @ cso 

Totals .. 984 5,195 2,225 417 4,011-1,980 
Bonded 6 121 28 22 161 48 

Totals .. 990 5,316 2,253 439 4,272 2,028 
Oats ...... 83 210 369 56 106 6521 

Bonded... 4 GB - cae SF tae ees 
Rye ....... 103 66 3811 121 81 239 


Barley .... 408 .418 6569 214 841 6659 
Bonded... 8 14 6 Deke see 
Flaxseed .. 171 32 319 49 ar | 
Bonded... ... ee ae ee eee 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 21 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and r ipts by 
weeks ending Saturday: Receipts by 
c~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——_, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard .... 416 © 48 156 69 23 2 
1 northern.2,047 269 2,679 111 421 4556 
2 northern. 943 279 1,241 62 962 343 





a eee 473 83 «3306 82 45 364 
WO. @ cvaes oes 4 170 110 1 106 
Rejected .. . ose 9 oe. 10 20 
Mixed gr.. ... ose o@s BG awe ees 
No-grade .. ... 97 76 13 1,117 44 
Sample gr. . 42 12 11 


Special bin.2,139 1,886 8,102... sso ves 

Totals ..6,017 2,611 7,738 6507 3,016 1,468 

Macaroni .1,742 1,569 702 414 

S'western .1,706 144 373 80 80 117 
Rage 


Western 1 5 64. aes 
MENGE oesce\ bee”. ote” ove 95 263 104 
Totals 9,613 4,324 8,814 


Bonded ... 301 318 140 


Totals ..9,814 4,642 8,954 818 5,611 2,130 


FLAXSEED—Was a wild bull market. De- 
layed threshing in Canada and further dis- 
couraging news from Argentina was the 
incentive, Elements of uncertainty that 
heretofore delayed general operations on the 
bull side appear to have been removed. The 
world’s position seems to grow more bullish. 
Shorts and speculators were buyers, and 
crushers rushed in to insure supplies. Offer- 
ings were limited; everything was absorbed, 
with a demand for more. Clamor for seed 
carried prices to new high points. Profit- 
takers replaced short sales on drives. Clos- 
ing prices were only a fraction to 1c under 
high point. As a whole, prices show a net 
advance as against Oct. 14, of 23@23%c. 
Receipts and accumulations increased sharp- 
ly. Shipping demand as yet not important. 
Quality of present arrivals is high. 





MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 24 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 

Oct. 24 Year ago 
Standard patent, wood.$9.60@9.85 $5.40@5.75 
Second patent, wood... 9.00@9.35 65.15@5.35 
Fancy clear, jute...... ....@8.00 4.35@4.60 


First clear, jute....... 7.50@7.85 4.25@4.50 
Second clear, jute..... 5.00@5.65 2.60@3.25 
Red dog, jute ........ 3.50@3.65 2.55@2.60 


Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Oct. 24), in jute, were: 
Medium semolina 
Ar eee + @9.35 
CIORP ccccccccece ° ove» @5.75 

Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 lbs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, today (Oct. 24) were nominally: 


LONDON 
SU. Caco cco Vote ovceteccsias 
Fancy clear .. ee 
First clear .. 
Second clear 


$...-@9.45 








PUES So casewecesccsesscces eee ve @59s 6a 

Me GU aby ec iBeecedsecces coe 66 @56s 6d 

ee GENE” SwSa Sebkeeecasee eee cb Dice ve 
LIVERPOOL 

WOES  ccviveccsccceseseeccse sve'ee @59s 

eee GOOD oo es 6ebeb ve recsse 00 ae @56s 

BROORE “GIORE | cote ccisvecves.on soe ceQeve cc 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam. 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Oct. 24) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 
Oct. 24 Year ago 
BOM. cosvecciccvres $25.00@26.00 $17.75 @19.00 
Stand. middlings.. 28.00@29.00 18.00@19.50 
Flour middlings... 33.50@34.00 22.50@23.50 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 36.50@37.00 24.50@26.00 
The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, ner ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
Oct. 24 Year ago 
Standard bran....$30.00@31.00 $22.75@24.00 
Stand. middlings.. 33.00@384.00 23.00@24.50 
Flour middlings... 38.50@39.00 27.50@28.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib scks 41.50@42.00 29.560@31.00 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1916 1915 1914 1913 
Perr 492,635 297,320 403,825 
391,780 490,890 299,990 368,370 
Oct. 14,... 391,570 508,550 334,080 389,030 
Oct. 7.... 311,955 510,495 349,735 412,806 

Weekly foreign. flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 


Oct. 28.... 
Oct. 31.... 


Oct. 38.... secre 29,465 60,165 38,270 
Oct. 21.... 35,410 16,040 387,000 34,030 
Oct. 14.... 13,385 22,490 41,465 49,505 
Oct. 7.... 23,185 18,970 68,206 46,820 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1916 1915 1916 1916 
Aug. 65. 65 65,100 198,760 184,710 3,930 2,345 
Aug. 12. 65 65,100 224,750 123,336 716 610 
Aug. 19. 65 65,100 213,880 110,045 1,180 1,285 
Aug. 26. 65 55,100 222,550 122,815 1,355 1,865 
Sept. 2. 66 54,600 219,876 160,715 1,260 7,600 
Sept. 9. 65 65,300 209,395 220,275 616 6,020 
Sept. 16. 66 565,550 210,350 282,100 1,670 4,975 
Sept. 23. 64 55,050 195,605 296,595 865 12,610 
Sept. 30. 64 55,150 205,030 308,180 1,070 14,570 
Oct.~- 7. 63 55,150 200,970 311,715 2,650 2,410 
Oct. 14. 62 54,300 215,840 303,905 4,215 3,605 
Oct. 21. 49 44,525 170,995 255,615 4,640 6,810 
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CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.0.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........$36.00@36.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 35.50@36.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 35.00@35.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbst... 34.50@35.00 


. Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks .....@29,00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 30@ 4.40 
Corn meal, white* ............ + 440@ 4.60 


Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 7.00@ 7.10 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 6.50@ 6.60 
Rye flour, pure dark German’... 5.90@ 6.00 
Graham, standard, bbl* ....... 7.10@ 7.20 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 5.75@ 5.80 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 9.00@15.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 13.00@17.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 21.00@23.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 23.00@28.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ...... + 18.00@26.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 15.00@18.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ...........5. 37.50 @38.00 


Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sackst .....@39.00 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 
_tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 

tIn sacks. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Oct. 24.—Wheat during the week, with an 
excited and rapidly changing market, has 
attained record prices, December today clos- 
ing at $1.90 bu. Yesterday durum wheat 
sold at $2. While further reports of dam- 
age to the Argentine crop, strength of Liv- 
erpool and rumors of large export sales, 
were the big factors, bullish sentiment in no 
small degree contributed to a wild bull mar- 
ket. Two dollar wheat is the cry, and 
world’s conditions appear to be contributing 
to a realization of that price. The experi- 
ence and judgment of old-timers is of no 
avail. 

With a range of 214% @21%c, high and 
low points for the week were: December, 
$1.90 and $1.68; May, $1.87% and $1.65 %. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on Oct, 17, at the close today No, 1 north- 
ern wheat was 14@14%c higher; No. 2 
northern, 13%@14%c higher; December, 
15%c higher; May, 14c higher. 

Cash wheat has only been fairly active 
at Minneapolis the past week. On a few 
days, a good clean-up of receipts was re- 
ported. However, most of the time, con- 
siderable peddling was necessary to make 
sales, and on some days many cars were 
carried over to the next session. 

Mills were good buyers of choice milling 
wheat, and also took some of the medium 
and thin grades. Elevators, being crowded 
for space, were practically out of the mar- 
ket. Shippers were fair buyers part of the 
week. 

Premiums are about ic lower for the 
week. No. 1 hard was quoted today at 
4@6c over December, against 7c over Oct. 
17; No. 1 northern, blue-stem, 1@5c over 
December; velvet chaff, December price to 
lec over; No. 2 northern, blue-stem, 4c un- 
der to 2c over December;. velvet chaff, 5@38c 
under; No. 3 wheat, 15@3c under December; 
No. 4, 40@8c under December. 

Southwestern wheat has been slow and 
easier. No. 2 hard Kansas is offered at 
6c under to le over December; No. 2 hard 
Nebraska, 10@7c under, : 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 

Oct. No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 
18.. 173% @177% 168% @1738% 160% @169% 
14.. 171% @174% 166% @171% 158% @167\% 
16.. 170% @175% 165% @171% 156% @157% 
17.. 176 @180% 170% @177% 162% @173% 
18.. 177% @182% 1715 @179% 162% @175% 
19.. 180 @1865 174 @182 166 @178 
20.. 181% @186% 175% @183% 166% @179% 
21.. 181% @185% 175% @182% 165% @179% 
23.. 1865 @190% 1805 @187% 170% @184% 
24.. 1909 @195 184 @192 175 @189 
26*. 97% @101% 93% @ 97% 89%@ 94% 
27t. 110% @112% 107% @110% 102% @108% 

*1915. +1914. . 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and 
no-grade: 

Oct. No.4 8.G. N.G. Oct. No.4 8.G. N.G. 
18...144% 1838 145% 21...159 182%..... 
19...147% 188% ..... 23...153% 138% 135% 
20...157% 186% 181% 24...158% 143% 154% 

Closing prices of December and May 

wheat: - 

Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 18....1765% 175% Oct. 21....180% 178% 
Oct. 19....179 176% Oct. 28....1855% 183% 
Oct. 20....180% 177% Oct. 24....190 187% 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
Oct. No.1 No.2 No.3* Oct. No.1 No.2 No. 3* 
18...189 184 172% 21...193% 188% 169 
19...189% 184% 168% 23...198% 182% 183% 
20...190% 185% 162 24...203% 197% 177% 

*Average of closing prices, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Oct. 23 


Oct. 21 Oct. 14 1915 
Wheat, bus ..... 3,547,720 3,886,540 7,154,080 
Flour, bbis ...... 14,271 19,237 29,994 


Millstuff, tons ... 2,315 2,308 2,597 


Corn, bus ....... 97,940 96,520 61,600 
Oats, bus ....... 883,200 1,153,880 1,953,720 
Barley, bus ..... 877,700 1,137,500 1,623,060 
Rye, bus ........ 344,720 335,580 389,130 
Flaxseed, bus ... 664,640 484,420 304,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Oct. 23 
Oct. 21 Oct. 14 1915 


Wheat, bus ..... 830,060 761,280 2,144,760 
Flour, bbis ...... 429,515 415,651. 628,867 
Millstuff, tons ... 15,317 15,427 16,641 
Corn, bus ....... 48,680 30,800 48,300 
Oats, bus ...... + 792,200 765,400 1,345,040 
Barley, bus ..... 852,280 822,480 1,174,530 
Rye, bus ........ 174,240 214,500 242,500 
Flaxseed, bus ... 123,900 16,100 36,380 








252 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: Oct. 23 Oct. 24 
Oct. 21 Oct. 14 1915 1914 
No. 1 hard ..... 84 106 27 10 
No. 1 northern... 137 124 
No. 2 northern... 174 164 
3 > 


BO: D ve dedccese 2 200 4 641 
No ceacdtncse CMD 608 179 335 
Rejected ....... toe ese 25 77 
No-grade ....... 25 32 81,184 80 
Sample grade .. 495 441 123 tae 














Totals, spring.1,746 1,675 5,270 2,198 
Hard winter ... 874 933 271 447 














Macaroni ....... 208 244 393 90 
Mixed .......... 199 193 “231 72 
Western ...... - 137 105 22 1 

Totals ....... 3,164 3,150 6,187 2,808 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): Oct. 23 Oct. 24 
Oct. 21.Oct. 14 1915 1914 
No. 1 hard ..... 266 267 19 281 


No. 1 northern. .1,758 1,729 261 3,732 
No. 2 northern. .1,178 1,170 178 3,334 
Other grades... .4,103 3,619 425 6,366 











Totals ...... 7,305 6,784 873 13,713 
In 1913 ....... 13,836 13,019 ..... eeeee 
In 1912 .....4-. 6,484 BBT4 ~ ..20e  secce 
In 1911 ....-05 9,963 9,196 ..... cence 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 





Corn Oats 
Oebi BF wvcvsecis 87 @8s8 45 @45% 

Gee. 2B cicsccscs 88 @8s9 45% @46 
OOR. BB Siceccces 89 @90 46% @47% 

Oct. 47% @48 
Oct. 48% @48% 
Oct. 49% @50% 
Oct. 34 @34% 
Rye Barley 
ee. ee eer 120% @121% 60@102 
OO BB ccsccccvess 123 @124 60@103 
Oct. @126 62@104 
Oct. @128 64@107 
Oct. @128 65 @107 
Oct. @130 68@108 
Oct. @ 9%6 50@ 57 





’ COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Oct. 23 Oct. 24 Oct. 25 
Oct. # Oct.14 1915 1914 1913 


Corn ... 22 6 24 
Oats ...6, 218 6, 218 1,720 3,763 3,510 
Barley.. - 640 539 527 958 1,128 
Rye .... 469 402 25 288 635 
Flaxseed. 13 23 18 259 112 





Flaxseed and Its Products 


Linseed oil products at Minneapolis are 
very strong and active. A keen export 
demand for oil cake is reported. The 
Dutch government has been a very good 
buyer the past week, and the British gov- 
ernment has also bought some. 

Linseed oil mills, on account of the high 
cost of bags, are reported to favor the for- 
eign trade, as a smaller number of bags 
are required for export shipment, and the 
difference in price between cake and meal 
is easily made up in that way. Linseed 
mills are quoting oil cake at $37.50@38 per 
2,000 Ibs, f.0.b. Minneapolis. This is $1@ 
1.50 advance for the week. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal is 
good. While prices are considered very 
high, buyers are in a position where they 
have to buy,* and pay the values asked. 
Meal is held at $39 ton, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is fairly active at 87@ 


88c gallon. 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c-—Mpls—,  -———Duluth__, 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 
Oct. 17....$2.49% 2.49% 2.51% 2.49% 2.49 
Oct. 18.... 2.55% 2.55% 2.57% 2.55 2.55% 
Oct. 19.... 3.60 3.60 2.62 2.60 2.60 


Oct. 20.... 2.62% 2.62% 2.65% 2.64 2.64% 
Oct. 21.... 2.65% 2.65% 2.69 2.67% 2.67% 
Oct. 23.... 2.68 2.68 2.71% 2.70 2.70 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o—Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis 665 304 209 13 18 269 
Duluth..... 171 35 319 847 213 1,439 


Totals.... 836 339 528 860 231 1,698 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 

Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to 
Oct. 21, 1916, were, in bus (000’s omitted): 

Py ware oF --Shipments—, 

16 1915 1916 1915 








Minneapolis ... L 708 983 161 53 
ee 334 87 543 724 
| Peer 2,037 1,070 704 777 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 


weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 23 Oct. 24 


Wheat— Oct. 21 Oct. 14 1915 1914 
America ..... 4,580 7,115 12,168 8,106 
Russia ....... 104 456 176 ° se 
India ... 3 bye 1,492 éee 1,200 
Argentina .... 1,792 1,416 144 128 
Australia ..... 2,088 756 eee 432 
Others ....... 136 120 238 266 





Tots., wheat 10,412 11,255 12,726 10,131 
COP ci deccsee 3,772 4,827 3,842 2,735 


age— 
Wheat ....... 41,296 42,720 35,944 30,200 
COTM ..ceseess 21,047 19,142 31,092 20,655 
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Wheat Prices 
‘Closing prices of December, May and cash 
wheat at points named, on each day of the 
week, per bushel, were: 


DECEMBER WHEAT 
Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
. ‘ 17 18 19 20 21 23 

Se 174% 176% 179 180% 180% 185% 
Duluth ...173% 176% 178% 179% 180% 183% 
Chicago ..163% 166 168% 169% 170% 174% 
St. Louis. .161% 163% 166 167% 168% 172% 
Kans. City.157% 160% 162% 163% 165 169% 
Winnipeg 164% 167% 168 170 171% 175% 


¢ MAY WHEAT 


Mpls. .....173 1755 176% 177% 178% 183% 
Duluth ...172% 175% 176% 177% 178% 181% 
Chicago ..164% 167% 168% 169% 170% 174% 
St. Louis..163 165% 166% 167% 169 173 

Kans. City.159% 162% 163% 164% 166 169% 
Winnipeg 167% 170% 170% 172% 173% 176% 


CASH WHEAT 


Mpls.*f ...178% 179% 182% 184 
Duluth*t .176% 178% 180% 181 181% 184% 
Chicago*t 172%178 ..... 182% 181% ..... 
St. Louist— 

2 hard ..166% 171% 174% 177% 175% 180 

2 red ...165 171 172 4176 4178 180 


Kans. Cityt— 
2 hard ..162 165% 168% 171% 170% 177 
163% 168 170 171 


2 red ...158% 162 
Milw’kee*t.171 175 180 181% 181% 184 


184% 188% 


Toledo— . 

2 red ...165% 168 170% 171 Ly 176% 
Winnip’g* 171 174% 175 ..... 

*No. 1 northern. ftAverage = closing 
prices. ‘ 





Exports for Week Ending Oct. 14, 1916 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.1,144,280 181,462 77,053 9,350 
Boston ... 194,367 93,899 10,453. ...... 


Philadelp’a 687,000 235,000 22,000 168,000 
Baltimore. 211, “— 292,048 14,358 1,120,911 
INOW. TUOWB cccccs § ‘seeres 32,000 1,254,000 
Mobile ... ...... 19,000 7,000 3,000 
N. Orleans. 241,000 16,000 658,000 2,000 
Port Arthur, 


Texas .. 200, = ceescs  Sts00 vegede 
Galveston.. 488,000 ...... .sseee  ceseee 
Montreal .2,676, 000 345,000 67,000 ..... ° 





Tots., wk.5,843,071 1,182,409 279,864 2,657,261 
Prev. wk..6,713,702 844,272 283,648 1,179,841 





U. K’gdom.3,167,770 673,899 155,838 ...... 
Continent 2,671,501 470,131 33,467 ...... 
8. and Ctl. 

AMBOTION. cscdee — cenccs 40,870 ...... 
Ve Pe ee ee eee ° 
Other 

countries. 3,800 $8,379 10,448 ~...... 

Totals ..5,843,071 1,182,409 279,864 ...... 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July l1to Same time 
Oct. 14,1916 last year 


Wheat, bus ......... 98,751,899 65,015,413 
a are 4,516,607 2,885,847 
Totals as wheat, bus. 119,076,630 78,001,724 
Comm, BOB ccccvcccece 6,707,212 3,058,147 
Oats, bus ........06- 41,538,837 20,666,224 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bushels (000’s omitted): 




















-- Oct. 21 — 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 3,004 81 648 499 12 
Boston ..... 251 65 585 7 41 
Buffalo ..... 3,621 777 + 3,032 63 371 
Chicago 6,342 1,058 19,511 129 128 
Detroit ..... 432 101 368 . 4 sie 
Duluth ..... 9,513 ees 709 73 «147 
Galveston ... 2,630 15 ses oes eee 
Indianapolis. 262 270 915 15 
Kansas City. 11,789 260 3,066 90. ~«(ti«ws. 
Milwaukee... 85 29 1,086 110 383 
Minneapolis.. 7,305 1 6,278 469 640 
New Orleans. 3,020 90 ISB: wee 95 
Newp. News. 61 oes 546 4 ees 
New York... 3,997 722 41,579 113 266 
Omaha ..... 1,670 20 1,996 154 47 
Peoria ...... 14 12 808 eee ose 
Philadelphia. 1,501 81 388 ae bas 
St. Louis.... 2,610 36 774 | ees 
Toledo ...... 1,901 57 810 € % 
Canals ...... 48 ees oo° Sos soe 
Lakes ...... 172 195 49 ... 268 
Totals..... 60,228 3,870 43,180 1,812 2,397 


Oct. 14, 1916 59,324 4,456 41,880 1,741 3,550 
Oct. 238, 1915 20,613 3,975 15,269 1,150 3,476 
Oct. 24, 1914 63,149 3,074 32,016 1,940 5,033 
Oct. 25, 1913 53,502 7,075 31,839 1,866 4,855 
Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
904,000 bus; oats, 1,300,000; rye, 71,000. 
Decreases—Corn, 586,000 bus; barley, 1,153,- 
000. " 





United States Oats Crop 

Final estimates of the oats crop of the 
United States by Department of Agriculture 
by years (000’s omitted): 
Year—,. Bus Year— Bus Year— Bus 
1916*.1,229,180 1910..1,186,341 1904.. 894,600 
1915..1,540,362 1909..1,007,129 1903.. 784,100 
1914..1,141,060 1908.. 807,156 1902.. 877,800 
1913..1,121,768 1907.. 764,443 1901.. 736,800 
1912..1,418,337 1906.. 964,905 1900.. 809,100 
1911.. 922,298 1906.. 953,200 1899.. 796,200 


*Based on condition Oct. 1. 





Flaxseed Crop of United States 

Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 

riculture of the flaxseed crop of the United 

States by years (000’s omitted) were: 
Yie 


Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1916*... 1,691 15,411 1907.... 2,864 265,861 


1915.... 1,867 13,845 1906.... 2,506 26,576 
1914.... 1,886 15,559 1905.... 2,536 28,477 
1913.... 2,291 17,853 1904.... 3,264 23,400 
1912.... 2,861 28,078 1908.... 3,233 27,300 
1911.... 2,757 19,370 1902.... 3,740 29,285 
1910.... 2,467 12,718 1901.... .... 17,692 
1909.... 2,083 19,513 Hr il «ees 19,979 
1908.... 2,679 25,806 1899.... .... 16,400 
*Based on condition Oct, 1. 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


c——F rom. 
‘ Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- 
To— York ton more phia 
Aberdeen ,..... ~» 65@70 ecce FTB.00- ween 
Amsterdam ..... 176.00 ee cee evec 


Bristol ......e006 
CRPGE  ecccccsces 


> 162.00 161.00 





Christiania ...... 

Copenhagen ..... 162.00 161.00 
Dundee ......... eees cece 
Glasgow ........ k 52.00 61.00 
Gothenburg ..... 160.00 162.00 161.00 
BEOVED .. ccscvcccee ‘ oe coee teee 
Helsingfors + 166.00 168.00 167.00 
Hul oe 6 . 

Leith ...... oe 50. 00 51@56 
Liverpool ....... 50.00 61.00 
London ...s.eeee 52.00 61,00 
Manchester ..... 52.00 61.00 
Marseilles ....... 606 eoes 
Rotterdam ...... 177.00. 

St. John’s, N. F.. eevee . 


Rate from Montreal to Leith, 71c. 

Rate from Newport News to Amsterdam, 
$1.78; Glasgow, 52c; ree 52c; London, 
62c; Rotterdam, $1.7 

The rates quoted A sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1916 season, in cents per 100 lbs, from Min- 


-neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 








pry Ogdensburg ..... 25.0 
Baltimore e Philadelphia .... 21.0 
Baltimore* Philadelphia*® ... 19.5 
Baltimoret oo 18, Philadelphiat ... 19.5 
Binghamton .... 20.0 Pittston ........ 21.0 
Boston .......+. 26.0 Portland ....... 25.0 
Boston* ........ 20.6 Portland*® ...... 20.5 
Bostont ........ 21.5 Punxsutawney .. 20.0 
Buffalo ........ - 16.5 Quebec ...... - 29.5 
Corning ........ 20.0 Richfield Springs 22.5 
Elmira ......... 20.0 Rochester . ++. 20.0 
BRPI@ scccccccce 16.6 Rockland ....... 25.0 
Hornellsville .... 20.0 Schenectady . 22.5 
TRQROCR ..ccccccce 20.0 Scranton ++ 21.0 
Montreal ....... 24.5 Stanstead ....... 25.0 
Montreal*® ...... 19.5 Syracuse ....... 20.0 
Mount Morris.... 20.0 Troy’ ......s+6+- 22.5 
Newport News'*t. 80.3 Uthes .occccccees 21.0 
New York ...... 23. Wayland ...... - 20.0 
New York* ..... 20.6 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 21.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 21.0 


Export rates effective June 7, 1916, 

Rates from Duluth are 6c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. fAll- 
rail: tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 

Through -——Proportionals to——, 

To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot Eastt 


Boston ... 20.5 5 15.5 7.6 13 
New York. 20.5 5 15.5 7.6 13 
Philadelp’a 19.5 5 14.5 7.5 12 
Baltimore. 18.5 5 13.5 7.6 11 
Portland... 20.5 5 15.5 7.5 13 
Montreal... 19.5 5 14.5 7.6 12 


Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other ; 


grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 5.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. **From Duluth 
east. ftMinneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chi- 
cago east. 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 
Following are rates in cents per 100 lbs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada 






to Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota 
Transfer: 

From— From— 
Brandon Portage la Prairie 12 . 
Moose Jaw Broadview ...... 16 
Medicine Hat Swift Current .... 20 
COIBOED oc ccccese Saskatoon ....... 22 
Edmonton Outlook ........- - 22 
Winnipeg ........ Lenore . -» 15 
Rapid City ...... 14 Coutts .... +. 26 
Lethbridge ...... 23 Red Deer seeecass 25 
Coronation ....... 25 


Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Kansas City to points 
named, -in cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ...... 26.7 Scranton ....... 24.7 
Boston ..cccsce. 28.7 Baltimore ...... 23.7 
Philadelphia .... 24.7 Washington ..... 23.7 
Pittsburgh :..... 20.6 Detroit ......... 20.3 
Albany ......... 26.2 Rochester ....... 23.7 
Syracuse ........ 23.7 Cleveland ....... 20.9 
Va. com. points.. 23.7 Louisville ....... 19.8 


Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour for 
export, Kansas City to ports named: 
Boston ........ . 24.0 Baltimore ...... 22.0 
New York ...... 24.0 Halifax ......... 25.0 
Philadelphia .... 23.0 Portland, Me... 
Virginia ports... 21.0 Montreal ....... 23. 0 
St. John, N. B... 24.0 

Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in connection with ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department. 
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SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis“and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 
To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville .........es0+05 29 3 


Ds 





a 

PN cp Seed ce bss ocbacvey'ce ae 43.0 
New Orleans .......-.++0+++ 17.5 27.5 
Birmingham .............. 29.4 39.0 
ene. oa-0né bees ceuese-- mee 39.0 
Selma ..... 29.4 39.0 
Mobile . 17.5 27.5 
Tampa .. vowss spore 29.4 42.0 
Atlanta ..cccccccccesseeces B14 41.0 
Savannah ..........+.. eoese 29.4 39.0 
ARBORS cc ccccccincsecvcicdes OBE 42.0 
SE. 0d 06.00 a6 6s eo cue be - 82.4 42.0 

39.0 


Charleston .....ccssscesece 29.4 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat: from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling. 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other Points 
from which local mills can draw wheat ar 
in cents per 100 lbs: 


To ————__ 
Minneapolis Chicago 
3 


Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 0 37% 
Miles City, Mont. ........ » 23% 31 

Billings, Mont, ........... 28 35% 
Townsend, Mont. ......... 31 38% 
Glendive, Mont. .......... 21 28% 
Helena, Mont. ........... - 32 89% 
Kansas City, Mo. ........ 12 19% 
Omaha, Neb. ..........++. 11 184 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 


named: . Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 
Boston ....... ~- 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia ... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore ..... +» 11.6 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11.5 ae 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
. Va. ‘ Pe | 10.5 
Albany ......... 13.5 oe 13.5 
Uthem nccccccsee 12 oe 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 ee 11 
Rochester ...... 11 ee 11 
ST. LOUIS 
Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 Ibs, via lake-and-rail, from St. Louis 


or East St. Louis to foreign ports: 
Aberdeen ..... 95.00 Glasgow ....... 75.00 
Amsterdam ...191.00 Leith ......... $0.00 
Brigtel *.....c0s0 90.00 Liverpool ...... 75.00 
Christiania ....175.00 London ....... 75.00 
Copenhagen ...175.00 Manchester ... 75.00 
Dundee ....... 80.00 Rotterdam ....190.00 
Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 
Boston ........ 22.50 Washington ... 17.50 
Philadelphia’... 18.50 Detroit ........ 10.90 
Buffalo .... - 14.00 Newport News.. 17.50 
Albany .. «+. 19.80 Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse ......17.50 Rochester ..... 7.50 
Va. com, points. 17.50 Cleveland ...... 11.90 
-50 





Scranton ...... 18 Indianapolis ... 5.30 
CHICAGO 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 


lake-and-rail, from Chicago to points named, 
in cents per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ...... - 11.7 Boston .......-- 


Rochester ...... 13.7 Philadelphia .... 12.7 
TOY .cccccccese 13.7 Pittsburgh ...... 12.7 
Syracuse .......+. 13.7 Albany .....-.--- 14.2 
New York ..... - 14.7 





Coarse Grain os Minneapolis 

Oct. 24.—Corn has been strong and in 
good demand, and prices are about llc bu 
higher for the week. Closing prices today: 
No. 3 yellow, 96@97c bu; other grades, ‘2 
@95c. 

Oats were quite active and firm com- 
pared with the futures, Shippers and feed- 
ers were good buyers. No. 3 white closed 
today at 51@51%c bu, or 6c higher thin 
a week ago; No. 4 white, 49% @50%c. 

Rye was strong and in good deman 
Shippers took most of the offerings; ¢'*- 
vators also were in the market. No. 2 
closed at $1.30@1.31 bu today, an advance 
of 10c for the week. 

Barley was in good general demand . 
higher in sympathy with wheat and ot! 


3 


nd 


grains. Offerings were fairly heavy, and 
cleaned up daily. Closing range today, ‘|< 
@$1.10 bu. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneal 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days we! 
co—Mpis—, —Duluth— Winnipeg 
1916 


1915 1916 1915 
1916 1915 eee Ges. 1,966 


lis, 


Oct. 18.... 435 1,023 126 1,968 
Oct. 19.... 455 943 94 721 818 2.040 
Oct. 20.... 453 893 130 782 696 220° 
Oct. 21.... 385 924 100 707 694 10°) 
Oct. 28..... 705 1,658 971,660 812 430° 
Oct. 24.... 448 413 212 8781,781 1.5" 








.2,881 5,849 759 5,550 5,424 14,300 
World’s Oats Crop by Years 
The Department of Agriculture has com- 
piled the following statement of the W — 
oats crop for a series of years (000,0! 
omitted) in bus: 


Totals 





Year . Bus Year Bus Year Bus 
1895.....3,008 1902.....3,626 1909..--- tr 
1896.....2,847 1903.....3,378 1910...-- 4 He 
pe > 1904.....3,611 1911..--- eet: 

1121904 1905.....8,510 1912..... 4.007 


1906.....8,545 1913...-- 697 
1907.....3,604, 1914 poo® a 
1901... 2,868 1908.....3,692 1915. seeee 78 
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NORWAY’S SHIPPING GROWS 


Phenomenal Shipbuilding Activity—Many 
Ships Bought Abroad—Concrete 
: Vessel Launched 


According to Norwegian commercial 


. interests, Norway is going to be an impor- 


tant factor in the world’s mercantile ma- 
rine activities after the war. Shipbuilding 
and shipping have never known such ac- 
tivity. Old shipyards are being extended 
and new ones established. Shipping com- 
panies are being formed almost daily, old 
concerns increase their capital, and ves- 
sels keep changing hands at unusually 
high | gone Old vessels have been pur- 
chased in all parts of the world and new 
ones contracted for in the United States, 
England, Denmark, the Netherlands, and 
other countries. 

The annual report of the Norwegian 
Veritas for 1915 states that Norway has 
not been able to produce in its own ship- 
yards the necessary néw tonnage required 
for its mercantile marine, which has suf- 
fered severe losses in both the number of 
vessels and tonnage lost, because of the 
war; nevertheless, the latest official figures 
of the size of its mercantile marine record 
an increase, : 

SHIPBUILDING RETURNS 

The returns show that in 1915 there 
were built in Norway 56 steamers of 53,- 
840 gross tons, 12 motor_vessels of 19,521 
tons, and a sailing vessel of 69 tons net, 
as against 48,266 tons of steam tonnage 
in 1914 and 52,192 tons in 1913. Vessels 
under construction or on order in Nor- 
wegian shipyards at the beginning of 1916 
amounted to about 160,000 tons, steam 
and motor, against 103,000 tons in 1915 
and 91,000 tons in 1914. 

Bergen stands first on the list of ship- 
producing towns, with 18 vessels of 13,000 
tons; Christiania second with 11 vessels of 
10,941 tons; then follows Fevik with 9,150 
tons, Fredrikstad with 6,568, Trond- 
hjem with 4,825, and Stavanger with 
9,888. In addition there were building or 
on order for Norwegian owners over 
240,000 tons in foreign shipyards. Official 
figures show that 82 Norwegian steamers 
of a total of 115,933 tons, and 53 sailing 
vessels, totaling 50,378 tons, were de- 
stroyed during 1915. The Norwegian mer- 
cantile marine was enlarged by the addi- 
tion of vessels approximating 141,036 tons 
during 1915. 


SHIPPING PROFITS—VESSELS PURCHASED 

In an article regarding the shipping and 
economic expansion of the country a pa- 
per calculates the gross profits of the 
shipping for 1915 to have been about 


$134,000,000, and for the first six months | 


of 1916 about the same figure. 

Materials for shipyards have been pur- 
chased in the United States by Norwe- 
gian interests, and many orders have been 
placed there for new ships. The second- 
hand tonnage bought in 1915 amounted to 
325,000, as compared with 83,000 and 
55,000 in 1913 and 1914, respectively. Of 
the old tonnage purchased 81,000 - were 
obtained from Greece, 52,000 from Sweden, 
4,000 from England, 43,000 from Spain, 
36,000 from the Netherlands, 23,000 from 
Denmark, and 45,000 from other countries. 

Although large prices were paid for 
these vessels, the great profits that Nor- 


wegian owners are making enable them to. 


write down the book value of their vessels 
and at the same time set aside large sums 
to reserve, thus placing themselves in a 
strong financial position. As high as $200 
ton on the deadweight was recently paid 
by a Norwegian firm for a new Japanese 
stvamer. 

_ A new type of ship has just been built 
in Norway and is at present lying in the 
harbor of Christiania. It is constructea 
entirely of concrete with the exception of 
the ribs, which are of steel. It is claimed 
that the hull will resist damage better 
than any other material, and is conse- 
quently more safe. According to press 
reports it is proposed to construct con- 
crete ships of from 15,000 to 20,000 tons 
displacement to be used as railway ferries 
between Goteborg and England. _ 

The membership of the Norwegian 
Shipowners’ Association, at the close of 
its last financial year, aggregated 350 
members, owning ships with a total of 
135,000 tons cargo capacity, according 
toa report just issued. The largest com- 
Pany in the association is C. O. Stray & 
Co, of Kristiansand, which owns 39 ves- 
‘els of 69,484 tons. 

The question of a free port jn Norway 
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is receiving some attention at _pronnt, 
and Stavanger has been mentioned as the 
one most suitable for the’ purpose because 
of its favorable position and proximity to 
the British coal districts. Norway’s larg- 
est dry dock is at present being construct- 
ed at Stavanger and additional railway 
facilities will establish connection betwee 
Stavanger and Christiania. 

The Norwegian government has im- 
posed war taxes ranging from 5 to 20 
per cent on shipping profits for 1916-17 
to meet the extraordinary internal ex- 
penses caused by the war. 





The Brown Feed Failure 
The deeper investigation goes into the 
affairs of Ernest C. Brown, the Minne- 


apolis feed broker who has gone into _ 


bankruptcy, the worse the situation looks. 
In going over Brown’s books in a cursory 
way, the creditors ascertained that he was 
short, mostly on bran, to the extent of 
10,380 tons. - 

An impression has gained currency that 
the Hunter-Robinson-Wenz Co., of St. 
Louis, had a large quantity of feed com- 
ing from Brown. On the contrary, it had 
only 25 cars. 


Flour a Cheap Food After All 

The Blish Milling Co., of Seymour, 
Ind., in an article in the Seymour Re- 
publican, handles the high cost of flour 
compared with other staples, as follows: 

Flour is now abnormally high in price 
because wheat is so. This is the simple 
truth about the matter and there is no 
other reason, but even at the present 
‘basis, flour maintains its lead over all 
other foods in relative value. Consumers 
are very apt to lose sight of this vital 
fact, in the contemplation of the increase 
in its price made so disproportionately 
significant by newspaper agitation, which 
exaggerates the advance in flour and 
minimizes that in other commodities for 
which the people spend very much more 
money. 

Don’t subscribe to popular fallacies! 
Face the facts. Meat contains 60 per cent 
water; potatoes, 75 per cent; milk, 80 to 
90 per cent; flour, 1314 per cent. A pound 
of meat costs 20 and 25c; flour 4c, and 
yet there is more energy in a pound of 
flour than in a pound of beef. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture publishes a bulletin showing the 
amount of energy 10c will buy when in- 
vested in any one of 12 foods, flour yield- 
ing 6,540 units, eggs 385, beef 410, break- 
fast foods 1,489, the table proving that 
one pound of flour, costing three or four 
cents, will go- as far as two pounds of 
meat, costing 20 to 25c a pound. 

The European consumer is the most 
scientific buyer of foods on earth. He 
has, from necessity, been forced to buy 
that which gives the greatest return for 
the money. He is the world’s greatest 
user of flour. Flour, and yet more flour, 
has been the cry of stricken Belgium. 
England and France consider it relatively 
the cheapest food at $12 bbl. As bread 
consumers, Americans are still far behind 
the people of Europe. 








Odd Shipping Activities 

As examples of the unusual activity 
being shown nowadays by American 
shipping, the following incidents are note- 
worthy. 

Not long ago an out-of-the-way port in 
India reported with surprise an American 
vessels in its barbor. On Sept. 12 the Pa- 
cific Mail sent a steamer from the Pana- 
ma Canal along the west coast of South 
America as far as Guayaquil, stating that 
the cargo obtained there would determine 
the continuance of the service. It is 40 
years since a steamship belonging to this 
company went so far south. 

Relating rather to ship-building than 
to cargo-carrying was the appearance late 
last summer of Norwegian steamers on 
the Great Lakes. Six steamers were 
built in yards at Cleveland, Detroit and 
Chicago for Norwegian firms, and the 
first of these sailed for Norway from 
Cleveland by way of the Welland Canal. 

A new maritime record has recently 
been established by the American tanker 
Richmond, which has just finished the 
longest tow ever made, taking a barge 
75,000 miles in 496 days. The barge and 
the tanker together had a deadweight 
capacity of 15,000 tons. 

“The voyage was from San Francisco 
to New York, seven times to London and 
back,—14 times across the war. zone, 


dodging mines and submarines,—thence 
to Shanghai by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and back again to San Francisco. 
No stops were made between New York 
and Singapore—14,000 miles. 

“Once the two-inch steel wire hawser 
parted, but a messenger line was quickly 
shot across the bow of the barge and in 
ari hour the ‘tramp’ was renewed. The 
barge had no refrigerating machinery, so 
the tanker supplied its meat, wrapping it 
in canvas and floating it to the barge on 
a stern line. After making a world’s 


‘ record, she rolled home through the 


Golden Gate, proof that the seafaring 
spirit of the days of the Spanish Main 
have not passed away.” 





Baker Has Flour for Season 
Pacific Baking Co., Los Angeles, Cal: 
So far as prices go, it was our judg- 

ment some time ago to buy enough flour 
to carry us through the season, which we 
did. Should flour take a radical decline, 
we will still be in a position to make a 
little money. 

Close to 95 per cent of our output is in 
the 10c loaf, and within a very short time 
we hope to discontinue what little 5c 
bread we are making. Should say that of 
all the bread sold in Los Angeles today, 
80 per-cent of it is in the 10c size—pos- 
sibly 85 per cent. 





Flour-Brand Regulations 

A question arose recently regarding 
the use of a name as a flour brand, and 
in connection therewith the serial number 
given to a milling concern by the pure 
food department. In order to obtain a 
correct ruling, this question was asked of 
Reed & Rogers, official counsel of the 
Federation: “Is it permissible for a mill- 
ing organization, under the law, to use a 
brand like ‘Reed’s Best’ or ‘Rogers’ Best’ 
without the name of the milling company 
in connection therewith? The mill con- 
tends that it has the right to do so without 
its name, so long as it uses its serial num- 
ber, inasmuch as it manufactures certain 
cereals.” 

In reply thereto Edward S. Rogers 
said: “Replying to yours with reference to 
the use of the brand ‘Reed’s Best’ or 
‘Rogers’ Best’ without the name of the 
milling firm in connection therewith, a 
serial number is not enough; indeed, the 
use of a serial number is now prohibited. 
While there is no requirement that the 
name of the maker be given, still, if the 
name is given, it must be the true name. 
I do not think that such a name as ‘Reed’s 
Best’ or ‘Rogers’ Best’ is, or can be, the 
true name. Therefore I think you are 
right in your statement that the name 
should be given.” : 





To Develop Trade With Sweden 

The Swedish Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has undertaken a cam- 
paign of education among the business 
men of the United States with a view to 
enlarging the commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries. John Lokrantz, 
secretary and general manager of the 
chamber, left New York last month on a 
trip that will embrace all the principal 
cities of the United States, including the 
Pacific Coast and the Southwest. 

Mr. Lokrantz will address boards of 
trade, chambers of commerce and other 
business men’s organizations, as well as 
economic classes at the various universi- 
ties en route, outlining the economic his- 
tory and industrial development of 
Sweden and the abundant opportunities 
opened up by the war for international 
trade. 

During the period of the war thus far 
Swedish trade with America has devel- 
oped tremendously, this country getting a 
large portion of the business that for- 
merly went to the warring countries, and 
it is the belief of the officers and members 
of the Swedish Chamber of Commerce 
that the greater proportion of the trade 
will be permanent even after peace is 
declared. j 





Anchor Line Absorbs Donaldson 

Cable advices have been received to the 
effect that the Anchor Line had absorbed 
the Donaldson Line, forming a new com- 
pany to be known as the Anchor-Donald- 
son Line. Sir Alfred Booth, of the 
Cunard Line, will be chairman of the new 
company. The Cunard Line has large in- 
terests in the Anchor Line. Financial 
details have not as yet been made public. 
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COOPERS’ CHIPS 
J. Haverstock has withdrawn from the 
a County Barrel Co., Minneap- 
olis. e has been with this company 
since 1881, and is 72 years old. 


For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by two Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: elm staves, 4 
cars; heading, 1; patent hoops, 4; total 
cars, 9. ? 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
15,615 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 69,900 patent hoops, 51,400 
wire hoops and 5,400 hickory hoops. 


Peter F. Crowe, for past 35 years a 
member of the Hennepin County Barrel 
Co., Minneapolis, is dead, aged 62. Mr. 
Crowe was prominent in the affairs of the 
Hennepin company and a man of sterling 
qualities. 


The sales and make of flour barrels by 
three Minneapolis.shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


m———Sales—__, 
1916 1915 1914 1918 1916 
Oct, 21..*16,080 30,095 15,080 30,770 19,285 
Oct. 14.. 19,620 29,850 26,105 45,655 21,505 
20,445 32,090 19,435 31,865 20,645 
14,900 25,780 23,115 29,730 22,710 
17,875 26,415 21,475 35,085 27,446 
Sept. 16. 21,185 24,690 40,590 29,965 25,105 
Sept. 9. 34,330 12,095 32,045 41,885 18,390 
*These figures include 935 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


Sept. 30. 
Sept. 23. 


Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00@10.50 
Gum staves, M .......ceeeesees 9.25@ 9.50 
Basswood heading, set ........ 7 @i%e 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @7%c 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 11,00@11.50 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 10.75 @11.00 
Pe ee Perr e ee 9.25@ 9.75 
Beech staves, M ......cseeeeeeee 9.25@ 9.75 
Hickory hoops, M «......cceree 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ...... -30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... -40@ .50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 

No. e—Barrels— No. 1915 


shops sold made shops. sold 


Oct. 21.... 4 1,240 1,565 3 5,870 
Oct. 14.... 4 2,975 2,595 4 6,560 
Oct. 7.... & 1,170 2,185 5 8,685 
Sept. 30... 4 1,030 2,555 5 5,915 
Sept. 23... 4 2,715 2,960 5 4,830 
Sept. 16... 4 3,365 2,905 5 8,490 
Sept. 9... 4 3,010 1,665 5 6,480 

Following are the points reporting: Fari- 


bault, Red Wing and Winona. 





Foreign Trade of France 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce has given out the following figures 
covering the import and export trade of 
France for the first eight months of 1916, 
as compared with the corresponding 
period in 1915. All figures are based on 
the 1914 price rate, and it is officially 
estimated that, to bring these figures to 
the present basis, it would be necessary 
to add 91 per cent to the imports, and 
50 per cent to the exports. 

1916 1915 


ONE... ve cneices $433,056,1902 $371,033,429 

Imports ..ceccess 1,254,121,913 980,186,012 
Food products— 

Exports ........+.. 54,803,894 71,090,006 

TERBOPED ose ce séease 354,745,001 294,696,911 


Balance of trade.*—821,065,811 —609,152,583 

*On the current price basis, the negative 
balance of trade for the first eight months 
of 1916 is estimated at $1,745,788,701. 





Minnesota Interior Mill Prices 

A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed-car lots, is: 
patent, $9.80@9.90 per bbl in 98- and 49- - 
lb sacks; straight, $9.60@9.70. For lots 
of less than one car, 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are $27 
@28 for bran in 100-lb sacks, $30@S31 for 
shorts, and $34@35 for flour middlings. 


Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Rico’’; No. 96,890. Owner, W. K. Jahn 
Co., Chicago. Used on special processed 
cereal flour and other food products. 

“Bran-Tona”’; No, 97,162. Owner, Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., St. Louis, Mo. Used on- 
prepared cereal food. 

“38 C. W. O.,” inclosed in a diamond- 
shaped figure; No. 97,314. Owner, Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago. Used on clipped white 
oats. 

“36 C. W. O.,” inclosed in a diamond. 
shaped figure; No. 97,316. Owner, Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago. Used on clipped white 
oats. 

“Safe and Sure’; No. 97,524. Owner, 
Mary E. & Eugene A. Sieffert, New York. 
Used on bran flour. 

“Bar B Q’; No. 97,753. Owner, Jett & 
Wood, Wichita, Kansas. Used on rolled 
oats, breakfast wheat, yellow corn meal, 
white corn meal, egg noodles, popcorn, mac- 
aroni and spaghetti. 
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As a result of the advance in wheat, 
there was a stronger feeling in the flour 
market last week. Mills raised their quo- 
tations about 20@30c bbl. Buyers, how- 
ever, were unwilling to follow, and trans- 
actions were less than previous week. 
Offers are mostly for immediate — 4 
ment, but mills are busy supplying the 
trade for current requirements, as both 
bakers’ and jobbers’ stocks are very low. 
This is especially true in eastern markets, 
where ‘the demand continues very brisk. 
Mills in the South booked a fair amount 
of business, but not of any great volume. 
Sales consisted mainly of mixed-car lots. 

Export inquiry was fairly good on some 
days, but volume of business was small. 
There were some bids received from the 
United Kingdom and Baltic ports, but 
with the advancing market they were en- 
tirely too low for millers to accept. Aside 
from scattering sales, business with Latin 
America was of no importance. 

Though higher prices seem to have tem- 
pered buying in local markets, a fair busi- 
ness was reported for the week, mostly 
for prompt shipment and of small to 
moderate sized lots. Mills are busy filling 
early orders, and have enough to keep 
them grinding for some time, so flour is 
not being pressed. Clears were in excel- 
lent demand, trade coming from all sec- 
tions, and flour was loaded out as fast as 
manufactured. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $7.70@8; straight, 
$7.50@7.60; first clear, $6.50@6.75; sec- 
ond clear, $5.50@6; low-grade, $5@5.25,— 
jute. Soft winter fancy patent, $7.60@ 
7.90; second patent, $7.25@7.40; extra 
fancy, $6.75@7; second clear, $6@6.25; 
low-grade, $5.25@5.50,—jute or cotton. 
Pacific Coast soft wheat fancy patent, 
$7.70@8; straight, $7.40@7.70; cut-off, 
$7.20@7.35,—jute. Spring wheat patent, 
$8.20@8.50; first clear, $7.30@7.65,—j ute. 
Rye, $7.20; dark, $6.45,—jute. 

Millfeed was strong, and shippers re- 
ported good business from near-by points. 
Offerings were very light, due to country 
mills needing their feed for mixed-car 
trade. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, for 
the week ending Oct. 21 was 27,600, rep- 
resenting 68 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 30,600, or 75 per cent, the 
previous week, 30,000, or 74 per cent, a 
year ago, and 37,200, or 91 per cent, in 
1914, 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
60,300 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 46,700, representing 
77 per cent, compared with 45,700, or 76 
per cent, the previous week, 51,100, or 85 
per cent, a yéar ago, and 46,400, or 77 per 
cent, in 1914. 

NOTES 

T. S. Blish, vice-president and treasurer 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., was on 
*change last week. 

P. B. Kimpler, of the Ellinwood (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., was in St. Louis 
last week calling on the trade. 

E. C. Andrews and Samuel Whitehead 
have been appointed to represent the St. 
Louis grain interests at the hearing on 
grain standardization to be held in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 24, 

W. K. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., and Ferdinand P. Meyer, of 
the John F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co., 
have been appointed delegates to repre- 
sent the St. Louis Millers’ Club at the 
meeting of directors and delegates of the 
Millers’ National Federation in Chicago, 


Oct. 27. Samuel Plant, president, and 
George S. Milnor, director of the Federa- 
tion, Louis A. Valier, president, and F. 
E. Eichler, secretary of the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club, will also attend. 





Reasons for Car Shortage 
The following statement by J.C. Wood- 
worth, vice-president in charge of traffic 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, not only 
explains the exceptional car shortage in 


the West, but presents at least a partial 
remedy. 

There would be no car shortage were 
the railroads not obliged to carry, in ad- 
dition to their own traffic, the enormous 
coast-to-coast tonnage which was carried 
through the Panama Canal by ships which 


shave wholly deserted this trade to seek 


greater profits elsewhere. Ship-owners, 
of course, cannot be blamed for doing 
this. They might have made some in- 
creases in rates and kept their vessels in 
this trade had it not been for transconti- 
nental railroad rates, which cannot be 
raised without approval of the federal 
authorities. 

In the year ending June 30, 1916, the 
Northern Pacific showed an increase of 
20 per cent in freight business, and there 
was no suggestion of car shortage or con- 
gestion at any time in the whole year. 
Business now in sight does not exceed last 
year’s volume, but an increasing propor- 
tion is going to. points along eastern and 
southern lines. 

Wheat, flour, lumber and other com- 
modities are being exported through New 
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York, Baltimore and other eastern sea- 
acces instead of going direct in ships, as 

retofore. We cannot get “foreign line” 
cars to handle this business, and when we 


. furnish our own cars they are usually lost 


for years. 

We can do nothing more than we are 
now doing, but shippers can do much to 
improve the situation. Records show that 
50 per cent of the total car days are con- 
sumed in loading and unloading. There- 
fore, if shippers could load and unload 
cars in half the time now taken, it would 
be equivalent to adding 25 per cent to our 
freightcar equipment. 





Anglo-Swedish Boat Service 

A Stockholm news cable states that 
rapid improvement in Anglo-Swedish re- 
lations has been reflected on the Stock- 
holm Stock Exchange. A further impetus 
has been given the friendly relations jow 
existing between the two governments by 
the announcement that the government 
has appointed a commission to visit Eng- 
land with a view to establishing a daily 
steamship service. — 
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“AMIABLE LIBELS” 


Mr. George H. Christian, as seen by the cartoonist, Mr. Wing. 
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direct with the European Department, 
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Up to the middle of last week, Cana- 
dian and American mill prices were rather 
easier than a fortnight ago, though not 
sufficiently down to permit of much busi- 
ness; but as the American markets hard- 
ened, ¢c.i.f. prices got dearer and forward 
business was brought to a standstill. 

This had its effect on spot prices, which 
have recovered the loss of 6d@I1s. The 
amount of over-sea flour now on spot is, 
however, so limited that the importer has 
not much to gain by the advance. What 
he wants are ¢.i.f. prices at which he can 
bring flour forward and compete with the 
mills here. A big factor in the slack de- 
mand for American and Canadian flour 
to come forward is the long delay attend- 
ing shipments. 

American top spring patents are worth 
54s 64@55s 6d ex-store, while Minnesota 
patents come at 58@55s. American spring 
clears are very scarce. Minnesota fancy 
marks make 51s ex-store, while first clears 
come at 48s 6d@49s 6d. There are some 
Canadian spring clears offered at 46s@ 
46s 6d ex-store, but they are dark in 
color. 

Kansas hard wheat patents are very 
scarce, good marks being worth 52@53s, 
and seconds 49s 6d@50s 6d, ex-store. 
Some new-crop Kansas patents have late- 
ly been received that are of high promise. 
New-crop Kansas is held at about 51s 
cif, plus war risk, and this price seems 
likely to advance. 

Manitoba exports are hardening on 
spot, 52@53s ex-store being the lowest 


prices today, while patents are around . 


H4@55s. 
spot level. 

English country flour is coming for- 
ward so slowly that any soft flours are 
in great request, but California patents at 
50s and Ontario soft winters at 49s 6d 
ex-store are scarce, while Australians at 
50s ex-store are also in small compass. A 
small amount of business has passed with 
Australian mills at 47s c.i.f., but tonnage 
is so scarce that Australian shippers are 
now asking more than importers are in- 
clined to pay. 

On spot, American low-grades are of- 
fered at 37s ex-store, the c.i.f. quotations 
being about 35s net. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is in good demand and is still 
advancing, coarse middlings being now 
worth £11 15s@£12 per ton, while bran 
is held at£9@£9 5s. 


ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 

Entries of foreign flour into London 
for two weeks, with the respective coun- 
tries of origin, in sacks of 280 Ibs: 


. Sept. 22 Sept. 15 
United States (Atlantic ports) 23,200 28,587 
MROGn .. Sie eeneac meena 3,000 1,325 


Totals 


Shipment offers are above our 








weerirere eer ye 26,200 29,912 
_ Average receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 


Sept. 22 Aug. 25 July 27 
Foreign wheat* 6. " 


asec 66,691 654,314 77,163 


British wheatt ...... 3,640 1,853 1,024 
roeign flowed, «sivas ad 23,284 20,204 16,721 
oreign and British 

—_ - +. <aeeeeaeee 45,091 40,164 40,113 
Qrs (480 Ibs). ¢Qrs (504 Ibs). {Sacks 


(280 Ibs), 


OATMEAL 
Scotch oatmeal is no dearer than last 
a Aberdeen being quoted at 20s 6d@ 
ae 6d and Midlothian at 23s@23s 6d per 
2 lbs, while Canadian is for the moment 
American coarse is 


out of the market. 


held at £20 per ton, with medium and 
fine grades at £19 10s. 
MONEY SITUATION 

For the greater part of the week, 
money has not been very plentiful, but 
demand has been fairly active. Funds, 
however, have been. sufficient to meet all 
requirements, and the last day or two the 
supply has increased. For loans over- 
night 41,@4%%, per eent is being charged, 
the more general rate being 41, and for 
a week 43,@5. 

Business in the discount market re- 
mains unimportant, and meager in extent. 
It is almost entirely confined to treasury 
bills, in which there is considerable activ- 
ity, new bills being largely applied for. 
Three months’ bank bills are offered at 
5 9-16 per cent; four months’ bills, 5 9-16 
@5%; six months’ bills, 5 13-16@5%; 
trade bills, 6@61, per cent. The bank 
rate remains unchanged at 6 per cent. 

The new French treasury bills have 
changed hands at 6 5-16 per cent. The 
French and other foreign exchanges have 
advanced, but New York cable transfers 
are weaker at $4.76 7-16. 

Silver has slightly advanced in price, 
and is now offered at 32 15-16d per oz. 


NOTES 


H. C. Hoover, chairman of the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium, whose 
name is familiar to millers who con- 
tributed to the Millers’ Belgian Relief 
Fund, was on the Prins Hendrik, the 
Dutch passenger boat that was recently 
seized while crossing from Holland to 
England. As soon as Mr. Hoover's 
identity was established, he was released 
and allowed to proceed to England. 


Much sympathy is due Henry Hose- 
good, a grain importer of Bristol, who 
has just lost another son, Lieutenant Gil- 
bert Hosegood, of the Devon regiment, 
killed in action. This is the third son of 
Mr. Hosegood who has been killed in 
action since the war began. 


Lieutenant H. W. Vernon, the eldest 
son of W. A. Vernon, of W. Vernon & 
Sons, London, has been wounded in 
France. He is now in England and mak- 
ing good progress toward recovery. Lieu- 
tenant Douglas Vernon, son of H. Ver- 
non, of -Liverpool, was also recently 
wounded in France, during the attack 
made on the Germans by the British 
Guards. Lieutenant Vernon is in the 
Grenadier Guards. 

In speaking of the present market situ- 
ation, a well-known importer said: “The 
market here remains unchanged in fea- 
tures which have prevailed for a con- 
siderable time. Spot flour maintains a 
certain firmness, but the level is under 
prices now being asked from America 
and Canada. New business is very scarce, 
partly from this reason and partly be- 
cause people find the risk too great to 
buy at present prices, as s would 
not arrive for two or three months. Under 
the circumstances, they buy in a hand-to- 
mouth manner from the home millers.” 


LIVERPOOL, SEPT. 26 


The foreign flour market is dull and 
dragging. Void of any desire to operate 
in any direction beyond absolute require- 
ments of needy consumers, business has 
almost reached vanishing point. Retail 
transactions are the order of the day, and 
they are too —— to be any real 
test of actual selling values. Buyers re- 
main strictly reserved, and unprepared 
to take any risks in the present unsettled 
character of the market. Home millers’ 
limits for flour are unaltered on the basis 
of 52@53s per 280 Ibs, but resellers 
would take less. 

American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers are very firm, and 
occasionally 6d@I1s dearer. Minnesota 
patents from 53s 6d c.i.f. are 6d up; 











Canadian springs from 52s are Is up, 
while soft winters at 49s and Kansas pat- 
ents from 52s are unchanged. However, 
these are all so much above spot parity 
that importers, in view of the existing 
deadlock in trading, are unwilling to 
make corresponding counter-offers for 
shipment. 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool were 6,000 
280-lb sacks, and to the United Kingdom 
70,000, against 84,000 the same week last 
year. 

Low-grade flours on spot or to arrive 
are not in much request at late prices, 
26s being about the price for second 
bakers, and sellers are fairly firm. Ameri- 
can shippers have dened the price to 
34s 6d cif. for same quality, which 
brings them within measureable distance 
of buyers’ views. 

Australian flours are now obtainable at 
47s 6d c.i.f., but buyers are indifferent. 


FROM THE TRADE 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: 
Scarcely any business passing for ship- 
ment, and the market dull and weak. 
Minnesota springs, September shipment, 
are offered at 54s 6d; second clears, 34s; 
Virginia winter patents, prompt ship- 
ment, 49s c.i.f; St. Louis patents, 52s. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 25 


Dealing in flour has been insignificant, 
and quotations for all sorts have eased 
off. The price of Manitoba firsts may be 
given as 51@52s per 280 lbs. American 
soft winters are nominally 52s, though 
some sales have been put through at 5ls. 
Canadian 90 per cents have been sold at 
48s 6d for spot and to arrive. 

Bakers are buying only for immediate 
wants, as they are not making any profit 
on their bread. The principal producers 
are the co-operative companies, and they 
decline to make a forward move. 

Stocks are exceedingly light, so that the 
situation, in certain emergencies, is 
fraught with some danger. Kansas flour 
is quoted at 53s, about 2s above local 
buyers’ views but 6d down on the fort- 
night. 

Imports into Glasgow last week: wheat, 
21,678 gqrs; flour, 17,807 sacks; maize, 
31,499 qrs. 

The harvest in Scotland is now well 
completed and, while details are not yet 
available, reports as to yields are, on the 
whole, satisfactory, pointing in several 
respects to record returns. 


OATMEAL 
The Midlothian Oatmeal Millers’ Asso- 
ciation quotes best Midlothian oatmeal at 
56s per 280 Ibs. 


IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 25 


The flour trade has been very dull and 
uninteresting. Some importers are sold 
out of certain grades, and are not able to 
offer either on spot or passage, and even 
those who have flour to offer have only 
got it in small quantities. Taking Ire- 
land as a whole, never in the history of 
the trade have stocks of foreign flour 
been so small, and importers never had so 
little to offer in the forward position. 

Some of the well-known Minneapolis 
brands are still quoted at 55s in small 
lots: Mills are not offering at all in any 
position. - 

There are practically no Kansas flours 
offering on spot. Mills’ quotation for 
shipment is 52s net, c.i.f., Belfast. Im- 
porters are asking 54s on passage, with 
nothing offering in quantity. 

For Manitoba flours, the most reason- 
able offer received during the week was 
52s net, c.i.f., Belfast, for October ship- 
ment, the flour being really good export 
patent grade. Some little business was 
done, and more would have probably been 
sold, but in answer to a further offer the 





mill advanced the price 1s per sack. One 
mill quoted as high as 55s net, c.i.f., Dub- 
lin, for export quality, toward the end 
of the week. Some very fine short patents 
can still be secured on spot at 56s, full 
landed terms, with mills’ price at the 
same figure net, c.i.f. 

For American’ soft winters millers are 
asking 55s net, c.i.f., for any of the fine 
export patent grades. 


HOLLAND, SEPT. 26 

The market remains firm, and the gov- 
ernment has been obliged to advance the 
price of inland flour to 20.75fl for patent, 
and 18.90fi for whole-wheat flour, delivered 
at the mill. On July 19, an auction was 
held in Amsterdam, and 100,000 bags of 
American patent were sold at 24%@ 
25%,fl, ex-warehouse. On July 22 a gov- 
ernment tender was held at ‘The Hague, 
and about 100,000 bags American patent 
were bought for November shipment 
from seaboard at $8.15@8.20. 





London Flour Imports 
Arrivals of flour in London, on the 
steamships named, between Sept. 13 and 
26, in bags of 140 lbs, were: 


From New York per ss. Lancastrian— 
Sphinx ........ 1,500 Palestine ...... 500 


Lanesboro ..... 500 Gold Seal ..... 500 
Golden Supve... 499 Union Jack .... 3650 

From Baltimore per ss. Michigan— 
Gold Belt ..... 2,000 Monmouth 2,000 
Ivy Leaf ...... S008. VOMOF sccesics 1,500 
Inverclyde ..... 1,600 Superior ...... 400 

From New York per ss. Vinovia— 
SPRING ..ccvece 259s. GRPRAL oe cccceca 500 
Imperial ...... 500 Imperator ..... 499 
Famous ....... 8,000 Patent ........ 1,000 
Lothair ........ 2,000 

From Boston per ss.,Anglian— 
Gold Mine ....1,000 Superlative .... 5600 
Sphinx ....e00. 3,499 Bixota ........ 1,469 
yolden Lily ... 2,993 Famous ....... 3,000 
Glenora ....... 2,000 Canada’s Best.. 500 
PORT ..ccnsveee 1,999 Dakota ........ 1,000 
MIGRR cecsccace 1,000 Yeoman ....... 500 
Norfolk ........ Ben .. VOR Sateen sees 500 
Pedestal ...... 1,000 Cons. Ceres ... 1,000 
Radwinter ..... 450 Minnehaha .... 600 
Woodstock .... 997 

From Philadelphia per ss, Start Point— 
Viceroy. ccsces 500 Amazon ....... 5,000 
Woodstock .... 500 Cons, Ceres .... 1,000 
Monmouth - 1,000 Strongdust .... 500 
COGS: 60.00 6.006% 1,000 Syipha ..cccice 500 
Dom, Patent.... 500 Golden Lion ... 500 
Favorite ....... SOO BtOsl .vcccecces 492 
Quaker City ... 1,500 


From Philadelphia per ss, Santuramo— 
Tip Top Supve. 998 Rose & Crown. 1,000 


Gold Belt ..... 2,954 Dusty Miller... 500 
100 Quarterns.. 1,988 Cremo ........ 1,000 
GHGGP we ssecece 500 Emerson ...... 500 
Hearts of Oak.. 1,999 Almeda ....... 3,000 
PUP ccc csccce 500 Lancresse ..... 500 
Monmouth ..... 3,000 Zylpha ........ 498 
Strongdust .... 500 Minn. Gem .... 1,000 
WOR cc ccc cccce 500 Colonial ....... 1,000 
TROPND 0b 6 se ceede 999 





Convinced of High Prices 
George A. Zabriskie, New York: 
With the shortage of over 400,000,000 

bus of wheat in the United States, 200,- 
000,000 more in Canada, and perhaps 
300,000,000 to 400,000,000 more abroad, 
present prices do not look extreme, par- 
ticularly with the greatest conflict that 
the world has ever known going on in 
Europe. This view is being taken now 
also by bakers and jobbers generally, and 
we find many of them not only covering 
their immediate requirements, but antici- 
pating them a little, with the knowledge 
that it is a long time before another crop, 
and that, with exports of about 1,000,000 
bus a day, the chances are for higher. 
rather than lower prices. 





Big Visible—Small Invisible 

E. N. Fairchild, president Cleveland 
(Ohio) Milling Co: 

The wheat situation in this country is 
like to the poor man who gives a dinner, 
and heaps the dining table with food. 
The guests remark, What a plenty! while, 
did they know the truth, there was little 
or no food left in the man’s pantry. 

Moral—A big visible supply, and a 
meager invisible. 
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Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 lbs in wood, 
f.0.b, Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on Oct. 20, 
1916, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 
lnor Pat lnor Pat 

bu bbl Year bu bbl 
$9.35 1902.....$ .72% $3.75 
-99% 65.40 1901..... .70% 3.66 
+++ 114% 6.90 1900..... .756% 3.85 
-81% 4.40 1899..... .68 3.60 
-885 4.70 1898..... .65% 4.00 


- 1.06 5.256 1893..... .60% 3.65 
-76% 4.06 1892..... .69% 3.95 
-83% 4.60 1891..... .88% 4.70 

1.19% 6.20 1890..... .97% 6.26 
-82% 4.30 1889..... .76 4.55 


Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 








The following table gives the price of a . 


95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on 
Oct. 14, 1916, and on approximately the 
same date in other years: 


No.2 Pat- No.2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year hard ent 
1026, 0055 * <8 $7.20 1907.....$ oe $4.40 
915 4.85 1906..... .7 3.10 


3.80 1903..... .73% 3.26 





-64 5 
4.20 1899..... .62% 3.10 


United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on Oct. 
14, 1916, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 








Bus Year Bus 
69,324 1905.......... 27,189 
18,888 24,655 
60,156 22,484 
64,494 27,654 
34,417 39,393 
60,281 58,313 
37,573 48,555 
25,070 14,698 
42,495 23,930 
42,612 54,808 
37,165 46,199 








Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 65,300 bbis, from Jan. 1, 
1916, to Oct. 14, 1916, with comparisons, 

in bbis (000’s omitted): 

utput—, or orts—, 
1916 916 1915 
Minneapolis ...14,526 13,136 t 113 1,087 
Duluth-Superior 598 925 60 71 
65 outside mills 8,977 8,104 137 163 
Totals ..... 24,101 22,165 1,310 1,321 
The same mills consumed wheat in this 

period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 














1916 1916 
Minneapolis .......eeeeeeee + 66,367 69,112 
Duluth-Superior ..........-. 2,691 4,162 
65 outside mills ..........+. 40,396 36,468 
DOORS crdccococcccccseses 108,454 99,742 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
————_Acres————__, Bushels——, 
Winter Spng Total int Spng Tot 
1916*. 33,020 17,851 60,871 153 = 608 
1915.. 40,453 19,446 69,898 cs 356 1,012 
1914.. 36,008 17,633 63,641 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,816 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,548 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 17387 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,6557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,406 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1903.. 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19,646 46,202 363 307 670 
*Indicated crop based on condition Oct. 1. 


United States Crops—All Grains 

Following table shows the indicated yield 
of all grain in the United States for 1916, 
based on condition Oct. 1, with yields for 
earlier years, as finally estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture (000’s omitted), 
in bushels: 
Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1913 








Winter. 455,000 655,045 684,990 623,561 
Spring.. 153,000 356,460 206,027 239,819 
Totals.. 608,000 1,011,505 891,017 763,380 
Corn ....2,718,000 3,054,535 2,672,804 2,446,988 
Oats ....2,229,000 1,540,362 1,141,060 1,121,768 
Barley 184,000 237,009 194,953 178,189 
Rye...... 41,204 49,190 42,779 41,381 


Flaxseed.. 15,411 13,845 15,559 17,853 

Hay, tons. *86,155 865,226 70,071 64,116 

Buckwheat 13,942 15,769 16,881 13,833 
*Tame hay. Wild hay, 20,070,000 tons. 


United States Barley Crop 

The barley crop of the United States as 
finally estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture, has been (000’s omitted): 
Year Bus Year Bus Year Bus 
1916*..183,536 1910...173,832 1904...139,749 
1915...237,009 1909...173,321 1903...131,861 
1914...194,953 1908...166,756 1902...134,954 
1913...178,189 1907...153,697 1901...109,933 
1912...223,824 1906...178,916 1900... 58,926 
1911...160,240 1906...186,651 1899... 73,382 


*Indicated crop based on condition Oct. 1. 





1.10% 65.30 1897..... .90% 4.90 
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Special Notices 

The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

On advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








RYE MILLER WANTED—MUST BE A 
high class man; give experience and other 
particulars. Address O, F. Warnes, super- 
intendent Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. (A 
Mill), Minneapolis. 


A PROGRESSIVE MINNESOTA MILL 
with 1,000-bbl capacity desires services of 
live salesman for northern Minnesota ter- 
ritory; one who can sell quality flour. 
Address 312, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A GOOD MILLWRIGHT, ONE 
with knowledge of machinery preferred; 
good, steady position for sober, reliable 
man; reference and full particulars in first 
letter. Address 337, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 








MILLER WITH 17 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
wants position with some good milling 
company; highest references. Address 
330, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN OF 12 YEARS’ 
flour experience, last five years in Iowa, 
wants only Iowa territory; good refer- 
ences; personal interview. Address 329, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 560 TO 300-BBL 
mill; would consider second place in large 
mill, or flour salesman; highest references 
from past employers as to character and 
ability. L. L. Sage, 907 Wisconsin Street, 
Huron, 8. D. 











AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL, 600 BBLS 
or over, where employment will be steady, 
by reliable miller with 18 years’ milling 
experience; can come at once; state sal- 
ary paid. Address 332, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER WANTS POSITION 
with milling concern or grain shipper; 10 
years’ experience; now employed; 31 years 
old; can give references if desired; state 
highest salary. Address 320, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





THOROUGHLY QUALIFIED AND EXPE- 
rienced to properly fill either capacity, as 
travelling salesman or sales-manager; 
have large and influential acquaintance; 
best references. Address 219, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY MILLER WITH WIDE EXPERIENCE, 
who knows the business from A to Z; 
qualified ‘to keep mill in good order; 
steady and reliable; not afraid of work; 
highest references. Address 325, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN 100 TO 5600-BBL 
mill by man with 18 years’ experience 
grinding hard and soft wheat; position 
must be steady; references furnished; 
state salary paid. Address 333, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH PAR- 
ties needing the services of a head miller 
in mill of not less than 400 bbis capacity; 
well qualified in all departments; best of 
reasons for wishing to leave my present 
position. Address 328, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


MAN WITH BROAD GENERAL MILLING 
experience, energy, ability, youth and 
clean record in his favor seeks opening; 
especially competent in sales-management, 
office management, correspondence and 
advertising; possesses initiative and execu- 
tive ability; highest credentials. Address 
261, care Northwestern Miller, 231-232 Ex- 
change Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindréd help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, ete. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 

















MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE . 








FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON. 
dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
Price $15,000. Address 6, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—50-BBL FLOUR AND FEED 
mill, located in eastern South Dakota; 
electric power; all in first-class shape, 
also turning out good stuff; other business 
reason for selling. Address 294, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL BETWEEN 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., on Bur- 
lington railway; standard machinery, 10,- 
000 bus storage, grinds all local wheat; 
owner in poor health; cash, or terms to 
good man. Address Weston Milling Co., 
Weston, Mo. 





RECEIVER’S SALE—A GOOD BUSINESS 
opportunity; a good 75-bbl mill, concrete 
grain storage and handling machinery; 
located in the best agricultural district in 
southern Indiana; a fine grain buying 
point on main line of C. & EB. I. R. R; 
good feed store facilities; worth investi- 
gating; will be sold soon at receiver's 
sale. Write soon. 8S. R. Lockwood, re- 
ceiver, Fort Branch, Ind. 





GOOD MILL FOR SALE—A FULLY 
equipped, first-class, three-story mill with 
capacity of 75 bbis per day; can be op- 
erated with steam or motor power; locat- 
ed at Ellsworth, Iowa, on the Chicago & 
North Western R. R; the mill was taken 
over for a debt and can be sold at a 
great sacrifice; a good practical miller 
could pay for this mill in two years from 
his profits; the mill will sell in cash for 
one-fourth of its actual cost; this is the 
best mill bargain on the market today. 
Address Farmers State Bank, Ellsworth, 
Iowa, 





= 





MISCELLANEOUS 








BRAN PACKER—WANTED, TO BUY A 
bran packer, second-hand, in good work- 
ing condition; state price. J. W. Luther, 
1229 First National Bank Building, Chi- 
cago. 





OAT CLIPPER FOR SALE—IMMEDIATE 
delivery, nearly new, Eureka Horizontal 
oat clipper, No. 36, 10 ft high, 5 ft wide, 
8 ft long, at a bargain. J. W. Luther, 
1229 First National Bank ‘Building, Chi- 
cago. 





Estabrook 


Puts you on a wheat 
buying and milling 


Laboratory cauality with the 
Service the world 


The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 








October 25, 1916 








Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 


The best suction of any 
scourer made. 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 


Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 

of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


H. 0. © 
1706 Seventh Ave. North 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Representing 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 








Howard 


Tests 


ers everywhere. 


Established 1886 





Wheat and Flour 





Practical and dependable tests backed 
by 30 years’ experience. 


NEW WHEAT MILLING TESTS. 


The Howard Comparative 
Baking Tests and 
Chemical Analyses 


are more than ever the guide of mill- 


Ask successful millers whether experi- 
ence in flour and grain testing counts. 


Write for Price List of Tests contain- 
ing many suggestions regarding tests of 
Wheat, Flour, Feed, Rye Flour, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour 


Testing Laboratory 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











